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A Gift With A Point 
To It 


In the tinted light that is sifted down through 
tinsel boughs or in the soft, warm glow of 
friendly hearths, there shines the one perfect 
gift with a point to it. 


Sheaffer’s Giftie Sets 


Perfect pens with everlasting iridium fused to 
the point. Slender bodies of gold and silver in 
designs that captivate the eye. All furnished 
with the patented Sheaffer lever-filler and air- 
tight cap that cannot leak and unexpectedly 
ruin your finest apparel. 


Pencil of the type that withdraws the lead 
when not in use so it cannot punch holes in 
pockets or soil the inside of dainty handbags. 
A gift of distinction with all the points of 
superiority and utility—truly “the gift 
with a point to it.”’ 


Sold By Your est Jeweler, 
Druggist or Stationer. 


HEAFFE 


PENS “LIFETIME” PENCILS 
W, A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., Ft. Madison, lowa 
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-=|What This Amazing 
7 Book Did for 
These 8 Men 


It would be just as easy to tell the same 
story about 20,000 men—even more— 
but what this book brought these eight 
men is typical. If you do not get a big 



















salary increase after reading this message 
you have no one but yourself to blame, 





$1,000 in 30 
Days 
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First Month 
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shown the way to quickly jump 
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$004 1a, Two work and miserable earnings to 
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*2 nec more on one 
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month, 
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Oklahoma City, : ? ’ 
Possibly it is just as hard for 
oy ay you at this moment to see quick 
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success ahead as it was for A. 
Ward of Chicago. When he 
a soldier in France, wondering 
he would make a living if he 
back home S10.000 a 
seemed a million miles away. 





got 
safely, year 
But 
had 
read the book we want you to send 
for. Almost far 
munt time is concerned, he was making 
real money. he made 
$12.000 





read what happened after he 


overnight, as 


as 
In one yeatl 


There is nothing unusual about Mr. 
Ward, or about his success. Thousands 
after reading this book have duplicated 
what he did—Mr. Ward simply was will- 
ing to investigate. 


The only question is—do you want to 
aed increase your earning power? I 
this book will quickly show you how 
do it in an amazingly easy way. 


SUCCESS INSIDE TWENTY 
WEEKS 


Within twenty weeks you can be ready 
to forge ahead. This may sound remark- 
able— but after sixteen years of intensive 
investigation the National Demonstration 
Method has been perfected—and this 
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This amazing book is 


NOW. 





means you can now step into a selling 
position in one-fourth the time it former- 
ly took to prepare for this greatest of all 
money-making professions, 


SIMPLE AS ABC 


There is nothing remarkable about the 
success that men enjoy shortly after they 
take up this result-securing system of 
Salesmanship training. .For there are 
certain ways to approach different types 
of prospects, certain ways to stimulate 
keen interest—certain ways to overcome 
objections, batter down prejudice, outwit 
competition and make the prospect act. 
Learn these secrets and brilliant success 
awaits you in the selling field. 


MAKE THIS FREE TEST AT 
ONCE 


Simply send the coupon for this Free 


Book. Ask yourself the questions it con- 
tains. The answers you make will show 
you definitely whether a big success 


awaits you in this fascinating field. Then 
the road is clear before you. This amaz 
ing book will be a rev- 
elation to you. 
National Salesmen’s 
Training Association 
Dept. 4-W 
N.S. T. A. Building 


1139 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, 


ALESMEND 
SOCIATION 





National Salesmen’s Training Ass'n, 
Dept. 4-w, 
N.S. T. A. Building 
1139 WN. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ii. 
Gentlemen: I will accept a copy of ‘*M 
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CONTENTS 
THE MAID OF MELOS Complete Noveilette . Winston Bouvé 


When the first Sanudo sealed his secret into the lovely Greek vyase, he itt 
thought of the complications it would cause in the quiet seclusion of an old Filth 
\venue mansion, or of the danger in which it would place lovely Elena Sanudo, 


BEAUTY, INCORPORATED, Short Story. . Mildred Cram 
1O OUR VERY COMMON ANCESTOR. Verse Jessie Henderson 
GENERAL WING LEE OF CHINA. Short Story Beatrice Ravenel 
FANDANGO. Short Story ‘ , , ‘ . Frederic Arnold Kummer . 
LAST IS EAST. Short Story , > ‘ . Warren Fb. Schutt 
WHAT SHALL 1 SAY? Verse . ° Gcertrude Callaghan 
THE ASKING FACE. Short Story . ‘ ‘ Frances O. J_— Gaither 
PORTRAIT. Verse ; ; ‘ ° . Muna Lee 
THE LOSER. Short Story ; R ‘ . Berthe K. Mellett 
SALVAGE. Serial ‘ : e , ‘ . Izola Forrester 

Rene, who has risked her happiness for the salvaging of her dead father’s intecrity 


muried many fathoms deep under the sea where his dead hand clasps the stole 
dinmond nee taee, finds that the burden is lifted from her shoulder 


THE CASE OF OLGA PENNARD. Short Story W. L. George 
MY SHIP. Verse . ‘ ‘ ° . Berton Braley 
PEACOCKS’ FEET. Short Story ° ‘ . Katharine Haviland Taylor 
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Ie. Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 


Ze The pick of America’s Wheat— 
contains 25% Natural Bran, 
with essential Vitamines and 
Mineral Salts. 





MINUTES 


A new and delicious Flavor KS IN 3105 a 
brought out by pre-cooking. ROLL neat 
with ALL TNE oP Ape. 


w Guanes 9 ts Oars i 


Why thousands of families 
everywhere are buying 


(The New , 
Pettijohn's 


WHOLE T CEREAL 








F you have not tried the New Pet- 

tijohn’s yet you are missing some- 
thing extra good. No other cereal food 
ever hit the public taste so quickly or 
so completely. 

What the New Pettijohn’s is—the New Pet- 
tijohn’s is the:finest of America’s Whole Wheat, 
containing 25% Natural Bran. It is pre-cooked, 
processed to bring out the flavor, rolled and 
delicately toasted. 

The Housekeeper knows— nearly everybody 
likes a hot cereal better than a cold one. The 
New Pettijohn’s cooks through and through in 
3to 5 minutes, fresh, hot and appetizing. A 
grateful, generous breakfast—a welcome change 
for luncheon—the finest of hot suppers for grow- 
ing children. 

The Mother knows—here for the first time is 
a food that tempts children to eat bran — and 
like it. The New Pettijohn's contains 25% of 
Natural Bran. It makes the flaver of the New 
Pettijohn’s mellow and rich. 


The Food Expert knows—the New Pettijohn's 


is not only a nutritious food, but an ideal regu- 
lator. It contains 25% of Natural Bran. together 
with the Vitamines. Lime, Iron and Phosphorus 
of the Wheat. 

Your Appetite knows — both the aroma and 
the flavor of the New Pettijohn’s are delicious. 
Pour over it good top-milk or cream, and the 
taste is something to be grateful for. 


TRY IT — TASTE IT — TELL YOUR FRIENDS 
At your Grocer’s—a Generous Package 
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: | The Quaker Oats O@mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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“Cooke” Trained Men Earn 
$3500 to $10,000 Yearly in 


i lm Now you earn $20 or $30 or $40 a week. 
akits, ww 
ritations, 


In the same six days as an 
Electrical Expert you can make $70 to $200 and make it easier—not 
work half so hard. Why Gen —— in the small-pay game, in a line 


catalc of work that offers no chanes romotion, no, big income? Fit yourself for 
; So Wan a “Bossing” Job—be an CTRIE L EXPERT 


Be An Electrical Expert 


Today even ordinary Electricians—the ‘‘screwdriver’’ kind—are making money— 
big money. But it’s the trained man—the man who knows the whys and wherefores 
of Electricity—the “Electrical Expert’’—who is picked to “‘boss”’ the ordinary 
Electricians—to boss the Big Jobs—the jobs that pay. 


$3500 to $10,000 a Year 


Get in line for one of these ““Big-Pay Jobs” se enrolling now for my easil 
gictty- ‘grasped, right-up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time, Home-Study 
actical Electricity. 
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Age or Lack of Experience No Drawback 


You don’t have to be a High School Graduate—it isn’t even necessary that you 
should have finished the grades. As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering 
Works, I know exactly the kind of training you need, and I will give you that train- 
ing. My Course in Electricity is the most simple, thorough, successful and practical 
in existence, and offers every man, regardless of age, education or previous experi- 
ence, the chance to bec ome, ina few short months, an “Electrical Expert”’ able to 
make from $70 to $200 a week. 


Earn While You Learn 


With me you do practical work—at once. In my first few lessons I show you how to 
make money doing Electrical work in your spare time. (Over half of my students 
are paying for their course in this way.) show you, also, how to get started in 

siness for yourself, and then I help you to get started. 


Electrical Outfit FREE 


odo spare time work you'll need tools, etc. These I give you—FREE—a whole 
kit, including measuring instrument, a real electrical motor (no toy) and other 
hings—the greatest value ever given by any School. 

Your Satisfaction Guaranteed by a Million Dollar Institution 
abso 4 guarantee to return every penny paid me in tuition if, when you have finished my 


‘ou are not satisfied in every way with my instroctions. And back of me, in my guar- 
e stands the Chicago Engineering Works, a million dollar institution. 
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The’ Cooke Trained Man is the “Big Pay (Man \) 


Electricity 


Nothing Like “Cooke” 
Training Anywhere 


“Cooke” training is different because 
it’s the most practical and most suc- 
cessful. It’s best because it’s backed 
up by the greatest Service to students 
ever known. It’s this Service, plus 
‘ ke”’ training, that m a kes the 
“Cooke” trained man the * Big Pay’ 
man everywhere. Becomea oke” 
Trained Man yourself, and earn $12 to 
$30 a day—$70 to $200 a week—$3,500 
to $10,000 a year. 


Investigate! Mail Coupon 
Get the Vital Facts. Let me send you 
free my big new book on The Future of 
Electricity. Let me tell you more about 
the big demand for “Cooke” trained 
Electrical Experts. Sign and send me 
Coupon below. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
Chicago Engineering 


Works, Inc. 
2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 


Dept. 79 





L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 

Chicago Engineering Works 

Dept. 79 2150 Lawrence Ave. 

Chicago, il. 

You may send me, entirely free and full - 
repaid, a copy of your book, the *‘ Vital 
facts’ and particulars about your Home 

Study Course in Electricity. 


Name 
Address cccccccoetececescceseocesesceees 


Occupation 
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Don’t Commit A Crime 
Against The Woman You Lov 


No gewun | \ eve iw the « \ vou Will comm verti 
n you are UNI 


mitk Sertbbes POULT Crustitie Neti sirh Vour wee \ 
issuine the duties and responsibilities of a husband and a fathes 


Whole future life er body ¢ soul, will be In YOUR keeping : ne om 
Will be able to help her if prove faithless to her trust in you Don't 
put the matter aside, you e: vet away from it; you can’t make any girl 
lappy, if vou are weak, impetent, sickly ; grouchy with dyspepsia or bil 
jiousness, poisoned by coustipation, or suffering from any other devitalizing 
tilment Stop and think, right new, for TILER sake, if not for your 
What CAN her marriage to you bring her but lifelong regret and sorrow, if 
you are ouly an apology for a man, with your muscles flabby, your blood 
lik witer and your brain woozy as a result of your condition 


She Thinks You Are A Man 
She trusts, admires and loves what she THINKS you are—a real MAN, 
netitaily, moratiy and plysically, whom she can respect as well as lov 
She believes you te be a man who can look any other man in the eye and 
held your own with him: who is able to protect her under any cireum 
stances; who can make his way in the world and give her the comforts 
she has a right to expeet from her husband: and finally, whe will ulti 
nately make her the mother of healthy, happy children, a blessing t+ 
voth. Think of the kind of children you will ry othe mother 
on gre one oof the great UNFIT, Mhink Poth eak, ailing. rickety, 
dlefeetive beyvs and virls such men bring into . ‘ pitiatl littl 
creatures, with no chance ino life, living reproache ®o the father whe 
them. Don't close your eves to these ing They a Facts: 
thereughiy understood by every rebel s, entitle and horses ; 
recognized by the legislators of severnl states, whe would make it 
‘AL as wellas MORAL, crime to marry when untit 


Make Yourself Fit for Marriage 
vo mist behind you. What if you have led a gay life and sowed Address 
ur past merit \ i itot ! il = 1 U 
crop of wild oats? Start NOW toe root them ont What if you have 
the candle at both ends and feel now like a humat wreek, with =a 
ength of body and mind dissipated and your vitality ebbing away? 
mere rensen why vou should begin now, TODAY, to stop that 
loss, build up vour strength again, recain vour lost vitality and 
manly, red-blooded man of voursell It's the ONLY thing to do 


only way to have any more happiness in life-——the only way 
lipping down inte the serap heap of the hopelessly down-and-out 
ou can do it, if you go about it the right way 


STRONGFORTISM 
The New Science of Health Promotion 
No tiatter what vour work of Hisiness oo ecetpation, 
virself up ino my way witheut tote ring t j th hess 
ou strengthen sou heart. lunes tevnerene ‘ vy other vital org 
lp you free yourself from dyspepsia, bilic . constipation, LIONEL STRONGFORT 
tiarrh or other chronic ailments il help you . your nerves and 
lear vour brain and semd the vieh, red blood o and vital energy Dr. Sargent, of Harvard, declared 
ursing through your arteries again that you will be THE man yom that ‘Strongfort is unquesti 
ite believes and expects you to be the finest specimen of physical d- 
My Scientific Methods are Beyond Physical Culture velopment ever seen.”” 
lo not confuse the Science of Strougfortism with gymnastic or ordinary 
saysieal culture courses fam net merely a musele 
theveloped Lam far more than that, for T have ad 
salon system, without the use of dope and drugs FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 
ifting and stretching machines innatural deep 
hi diets or nerve-racking routines 
or fancies I have developed a 
h which sick, ailing, hopeless, im 
elent ten are restered to the glory of DPowertul 
Manhood —to the Summit of Health, Strength, Tap 
and Success What T have done for thousands 
con do for you I guarantee it 


Send For My Free Book 

The deepest hidden liws of Natur ie clearly ex 
dained In my wonderfully instruetive book, “Promoe- 
tion ond Conservation of Health, Strength, and Men- 
tal Energy.” li will make you over inte a vigorous 
pecimen of vital, maunette successful Manhood It 
Vill show you you can get ridoo vilmiont 
tnd weaknesses lit yourself for Marriag and 


Parenthood It ibsolutely free Just mark the 
ig) 
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Colds Increased Falling Hair 

Height Weak Eyes 
Pimples Gastritis 

Hay Fever Blackheads 

Obesity Inscmnia 

Headache Pik weet” 

Thinness Stomach 
Rupture Dicerders 
Lumbago Constipation 
Neuritis een euanees 
Neuralgia orpid Liver 
: Indigestion 
Flat Chest Nervcucness 
Deformity Poor Memory Muscular 

(Describe) Rheumatism Developmen 

Weaknesses Vital Losres Great Stro 


ubjects) on he fre coustultation coupon on whe 
ou want special confidential information «iid send 
1 cent pies io dime) to help peasy yostawe, 
! 1 tmanhbuild madiail Sond om 


Right Now Tt)-DA\S 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist Over 25 Years 
Dept. 1669 Newark, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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Railway Mail Clerks 
Postolfice Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
Clerks in Customs and 
Internal Revenue Services 
Clerks at Washington, D. C. 


$1140 to 
$2600 Year 


MEN-WOMEN-18 OR OVER 





Steady work, short hours, common a? 
education sufficient. Mail ssnee” 


n toda 
_— nv PTT he FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
-_ *. ~ a Dept. $281, Rochester, N. Y. 
Le Check the job you want. We will send you (1) free 
<8 specimen examination questions; (2) a free copy ofgour 
“Government Positions and How to Get Them’’; (3) free list of 
positions obtainable; and (4) free sample coaching lessons. 
coupo 
Railway Mail Clerk ($1600 to $2300) 
“Clerk at Washington ($1140 to $1860) 
“Postofhice Clerk ($1400 to $1800) 


Name.....- e 








.-City Mail Carrier ($1400 to $1800) 
. Rural Mail Carrier ($1800 to $2600) 
. Customs Positions ($1140 to $2000) 


Address. 
Use it before you lose it. Ww rite or F pring plainly. 


BRINGS YOU GENUINE 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


10 Bays FREE TRIAL. Try it, test it yourself, then 


de 
Easy ‘MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
Botice them. 

S YEAR GUARANTEE with ev 
Shipman. Ward fac: cory rebuilt Under- 
wood, a late model, perfect eupenine 
that will give you ye ars of servic 

+g BOOK OF FACTS. Write to- 

y, inside story about typewriter 
business, typewriter rebuilding, how 
we doit,our wonderful offer, Act now, 


SHIPMAN WARD MFG. CO. 


Stlomen Bidg. 
CHICAGO, mL. 


Se small you will not 





Become a la Pt Legally trained 
nm win e “highest positions anc 
pyeces t success in business and public 
Be independent. Greater oppor 

er before. Big 

are he: aded by men with 


$5,000 to $10, COO Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train ot 
home during spa Degree of LI. RB. conferr 
f irnist ail 
ow « 
* ond 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1276-L, Chicago 
The World's Largest Business Training institution 








on Gallon of Gasoline 


Starts Easy at Zero 
with Air Friction Cotberstor 


mileage, power and flexi 
for any car, truck, tractor, marine or static y engine. 
better than new. * our mileage 
For 34 mi. | Chevrolet Do 

Maxwell 30 mi. | Overland 32 mi | Oakland ° 
Mileage guarantee on any other car sent on request. 
SENT ON 30 DAY’S TRIAL 
Without shifting gears. 
ing or heatine—No ok Agents Want 

AIR-FRIC ION. c ARBURETOR COMPANY 
1372 Raymond Building Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Makes old vars 
guarante« 

.32 mi. 28 mi 
24 mi 


You can drive an 
car in heaviest traffi 
ei gi -_ on — in any weather without prim- 
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Was this part of your 
marriage contract? 


ID you tell her that she would have 

to do the washing? That she 

would have to wear last year’s clothes? 

That she would have to skimp and save 
to buy even the necessities of life? 


For her sake—for the sake of the children who 
are growing up—for your own sake—don’t let the 
precious hours of spare time go to waste. 


Make up your mind right now that not another 
day shall pass until you make your start toward 
success. Simply say “J will,” and the International 
Correspondence Schools will come to you with the 
help you need. Do it to-day! 


Mail the Coupon for 
Free Booklet! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2082, Scranton, Penna. 
thout cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for 
sition or in the subject before which I have marked an X 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Lusiness Management (jSalesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization setter Letters 
rraftic Management L)Show Card Lettering 
Susiness Law _jStenography and Typing 

iking and Banking Law )Business English 
1 pre er aaenp fargy pee te P.A.) }Civil Service 
' t she ilway Mail Clerk 

ymmon School Bub jects 
tii h School Subjects 
Cj tratin o ‘Cartooning 
INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
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TECHNICAL AND 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting [} Architects’ 

echanical Engineer at 
echanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Ratlroad Positions 
Gas Envine Operating 
Li Civil Engin 
aan d Mapping 


Slue Prints 
mitractor and Builde 
J Architectural Draftsman 
}Concrete Builder 
[jStructural Engineer 
4S he mistry (€) Pharmacy 
omobile Work 
rplane Engines 
Nevigatl 
Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 
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Name 


Street 
Address 


Occupation 


Persona residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 


tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada, 
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As the Christmas season approaches the spirit of giving 


spreads throughout the whole nation No one has 
ever attempted to calculate the total sum of money 
spent for Christmas gifts, both useful and otherwise. 


Therefore, when you think of giving at this Christmas 
season, why not turn your thoughts to the giving of 
something that will bring mental relaxation and enjov- 
ment to the one you like. twelve, twenty-four, or 
fiftv-two times during the vear? : 
In short, why not give a yearly subscription to a 
magazine? We have prepared special gift cards in 
connection with our magazines which will notify the 
recipient of your gift that he is to get his favorite 
magazine throughout the coming year. What better 
Christmas gift can you think of? 


Subscription prices will be sent to you upon request or 


will be found mentioned in our respective magazines. 








STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 


79 Seventh Avenue vi as New York City 
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$100 a Week 
in this 
Fascinating Business 


LY 4 r ae 
‘ \RN big money as Ca 
used in playing } onist! ] 3 ( 
the fascinating tf J 1 ereepeigs Mi lion ees k 


Hawaiian Gui- — ars were spent last ye 
tar. Our native : ry 

Hawaiian instrue- — f a * on comic strips, p 
tors teach you to master t litical and sport ca 
quickly. Victures sho j 
Everything explained toons, animated ca 


PLAY IN HALF HOUR toons, ete. Phot 
After you get the 4 easy mo- 1  - : 
tions, you can play harmoniou ! | sands Or lew Ca 
chords with very litth pract ‘ | | y toonists are need 
40,000 students have hes arned oy y } 
play in this casy, plensan ' . now 1o mect thi 


EASY LESSONS ever increasing an 
@ printed lesson with A great peli ior this work 
Never before hav. 
opportunities i 
fast-growin: 

GUITAR 


E =< : 
Ana special offer to new st tie , “MANY. SO Var or so high-paying 


Mie ts, Easy to Learn CARTOONING at 


Home in Spare Time 


Ask Revardless of how little you know about car- 
Pivot owation Conservatory tooning now, you can casily qualify for a position 
of Music, Inc. } a ee * 4 r : ° 
243 Lroadway (Woulwort! Kids in this attractive, high-salaried business Chi 
Dept. se. New Dork, N.} home-study method starts you at the simples 
fundamental principles of cartoon-making ant 
takes you through every branch of humorous and 
scrious cartooning. You will be amazed at ho 
quickly it teaches you to draw salable work 
Many students of this method began to sell ther: 
} drawings before they were hali through thei 
crtihed Public Aecoustan een ourses. The training paid for itself long befor 
0,000 a year. Wet Gale ben the realy bs in nisl 1 it 
executive accounting posi t shee 
i aM im cartooning this casy way. Enjoy the 
“Tae | . 
th 








yr |ife of a successful cartoonist 
freedom from routine, your own bos 
rite now torinformation 


LaSalle Ratension University, Dept. 1°65-H Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


- - — Send for FREE BOOK 
Are ‘You Well ‘Gowned? carn more about the wonderful opportuniti 


»man 15 or over, ean easily Learn 1 Cartooning and details about this remarkabk 
COWS v GNING AND OREM home-study method \ handsomely illustrat 
caer apt jena insttute | 1 wklet has just been prepared which, upon request 
* Kocheoter, WV. will Ie sent to you without the slightest ollix 
; j 4 tion This booklet gives 
thorough outline o 
artooning ield, and 
ins in detail this \ 
ul new method 
ichin cartooni 
id for it to-day 
Washington School of 
Cartooning, Room 5412B, 
1113-15th St., N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 


to $15,000 a vear for this work that is 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
rar choice of the World's best ey : | Room 5412B, 1113-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
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GQ TRENGTM, heat, viewevand power 
are the Greatest Things in the World. 
The consciousness ofstrength brings with 
it the greatest satisfaction that man can 
have. Yougloryinit, youare thrilled by it 
—it is undoubtedly the call to greater life. 


I have always been interested in the sys- 
tematic, scientific development of 
strength because it gives me the joy of liv- 
ing. [have learned not onlythe wonder of 
being strong but the secrets—the knack 

—-the system of acquiring tremendous 
strength. I want to talk to you sincerely. 
I have proven that my method is funda- 
mentally right. My way succeeds because 
it discards old ideas and employs those 
unique principles that I have been for- 
tunate enough to discover. This system 
has given me such marvelous strength 
that people refer to me as the “Superman 
of theAges.”’ Iknow what my methodcan 
do for you because I have proven what 
it.can do for others. I would be unable 
to perform daily my feats of strength if 
it were not for these new discoveries in 
strength and muscle building. 


What Is the Real Secret 
of Strength? 


Thereis nothing else like my method and 
there is nothing else that will as quickly, 
or surely give you the big, bulging mus- 
cles and crushing strength that every red- 
blooded man wants. See what Lhave been 
able to accomplish myself, by the use of 
this system. I support more weight than 
anyother man. Idrive heavy nailsthrough 
many layers of oak and iron with my bare 
hands. My muscles are trained. Lam able 
to bend heavy steel bars into carefully 
worked designs. I perform feats of 
strength that astonish thousands withthe 
sheer power of muscle that my system 
has given me; andthis same method can 
give the same powerto you. My success 
in giving strength to others is due first, to 
the knowledge of how to acquire strength 


Please 


mention 





The power to lift 
to bend-to crush/ 


A New and Better Method 


This new system of building strength and muscle is proclaimed the 
most remarkable, the quickest and most successful method known. 





The unusual thing about the Breit- 
bart Method is that it not only devel- 
ops huge bulging muscles, but super- 
strength aswell. Many methodsthat 
aimtodeveloplargemusclesactually 
fail to build strength. The Breitbart 
way is so simple that you will be as- 
tonished and yet it brings the sure 
promise of power, muscle and health 
even to puny weaklings. Read what 
Breitbart, himself, says. 
—Andrew Passannant 
(Prize-winning athlete) 














and second, to the knowledge of how to 
give this method to you. 


I Want to Give You Strength 
It makes no difference how weak and 
frail you may be or what your occupa- 
tion; Icanand will give youabetter body 
—rugged strength—muscles you will 
rightfully be proud of. I will give you so 
much vitality, health and power that 
they will be your greatest pride and the 
envy of your friends. There is no one I 
cannot help. My secrets are yours—the 
secrets which enabled me to build up my 
own powerful Strength. The methods of 
every physical culturist in the country are 
known to me and I have found them all 
very much alike. Mine is a new and far 
better method, unlike any you have ever 
seen or heard of. You would be amazed 
to see the slightly built fellows that L have 
fashioned into fine, strong healthy spec- 
imens of manhood. Real he-men that 
reflect and radiate the very power and 
muscle they possess. You can have it—I 
want you to. It is my life work. Let me 
give you that rugged power that knows 
no defeat. 

Send For My New Book Now 
I have prepared this book just for you. 
It is full of photos, illustrations and all 
kinds of interesting information about 
strength. Everyone who has read itagrees 


BREITBART 


1819 BROADWAY “sung” 


NEW YORK CITY 


that it is the finest book of its kind eve 
published. Lhave been offered real mon 
ey for copies of this book but I am wil 
ing to giveitto you—all that I ask is thx 
you send me a dime to cover the costo 
postageand mailing. It will thrill youjus 
to glance at the illustrations, its amazing 
newspaper reports and articles or th 
chapter called ** Adventures in Strength,” 
It will give you a new sensation—a new 
outlook on life. It is being published for 
the first time and I don’t want you to 
miss your copy. The last issue was ev 
hausted very quickly. Don’t wait until 
it is too late. Write for it immediately, 
It is handsome and you will be proud 
to show it to your friends. 
How Strong Are You? 

FREE 1 Breitbart’s Muscle Meter, If 

* you send for my book # 
once, I will send you free one of my 
famous muscle meters to test your 
muscular capacity. This device measures 
strength a new way. It is so simple you 
will wonder no one thought of it sooner 
—and yet it tells you whether you are a 
muscular as you shoul e. ie at 
once—free — while they last. Clip the 
coupon now—don’'t delay—the first step 
to power is decision. ACT! Send the 
coupon—before you turn the page! 


CLIP - MAIL 
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Dept, o7 
Gotham Bank Bidg. 
New York City 


distrib th t also wart 
s' ution. al 
muscle meter which is FREE, 
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Electricity: 
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Electric Co. 
Underwriters 
Labs., Inc. 
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NEW 





Earn ~- 
$75 to*200 a Week! 


Will you be my Partner? I want to 
“come’’ to your home two, three eve- 
nings a week this fall and winter ond 
train you for big-pay executive jobs i 

Electricity. By spring ll u, have wor 
salary doubled, By next fall I want 
you ready to hold down a $5,000 job. 


i Train You at Home 


Tdon't care how old or young you ate— 
how little education or experience you 
have. Remarkable new methods and 
short-cuts prepare youquick for big pay. 


FREE! 


ch you every angle 


T te e of Electricity 
by nbs and practice 














m actual Ele 
trical Equipment which I supply free 
to every student. Wiring armature 
winding, mathematics, design, dra 
ing—everyt hing ineInded at one small 


price and on easy terms, 


Get My FREE Scholarship Offer! 


Free book and complete information 





about your opportunities in Electricity, 
M: ny special free offers for a limited 
time ony. yY rite me today—jnst_say 
“How 1 become a Big-Pay Elec- 
trical Expert quick?”" 
Chief Engineer Dunlap 
AMERICAN 





Dept. E9192 Drexel Ave. at 68th 
, CHICAGO, ILL. 











VEST POCKET 





ADDING MACHINE 


Adds as rapidly, and {Recurately as aly 
et fits the vest pocket, 
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A Bigger Job— 


and You re the Man 


Are you hunting a bigger job, or does the bigger 
job hunt you? Why waste priceless years at routin« 
work, when you can acquire in a comparatively 
few months the specialized knowledge that big 
firms pay big money for? Literally thousands of men 
have doubled and tripled their incomes by home 
study business training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method, Let us show you how you can do just as 
well or better, e coupon will bring yo ucomplete 
information, together with detailsofourconvenient 
payment flan; also your free copy of a remarkable 
book —" Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’’ Make 
your start toward that bigger job today. 
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——_—-— Coupon 
LaSalle Extension ////// 
| University 
Dept.1265-R Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding 
thecourse and service I have 
marked with an X below. Also 
a copy of ‘Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One,”’ all with- 
out — Le me, 


a 


o8 t: Training for Official, 
Sa Sales and Departmental Executive 





positions. 
(D Modern Salesmanship: ‘raining for position 


Ot Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales Coach or 























? anes, ¥ “ Trainer, Sales Promotion Manager, Manofactur- 
Aeter, If me rt ‘ cently § perfect, ‘ti ay ¢ ers’ Agent, Solici‘or, and all positions in retail, 
er. nothing toget outof order * wholesal Ity sellin 
book at who uses figures should own one. wholesale of specie ty selling. t iti 
you re peg} Dee Ace Certiied Buble Account: 
+ 4 y oy at all Gmes,, i ogi of oe Sager clears it. ant, Cost Accountant, ete, 
sures n't carry a pocket full of pencil stubs and scra 
ple you paper todo your figuring. Carry a Ve-Po-Ad. o Traffic Monagement— Foreign and Domontics 
Send no money. nen ng for position as Railroad 
 eponer 10 Days Tria Just name and ad Traffic Manager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, 
rite 1 dress and we will send machine »stpaid. | ete. ‘ 
me ot Pay postman on d “ 2.95, 7 me it for o Railway Station Managemeni: Training for 
Clip the 10 days to prove it does all we claim. If position of Station Accountant, Cashier and 
rst step not perfectly s ied we will refund your Agent, Division Agent, etc. 
nd the money. Limited supply. Send order today. | 


(CD Banking: and Finance: Sreining for executive 
n 


age! ble Adding Mach.Corp. ,.Dpt. 2s la CO positions bn Banks and Financial Institutions, 





——— ashington St., Chicago ~ Modern Foremanship and Production Meth- 
@ money maker. rybody DO ode: Training for positions in Shop Management, 
A G E N T ws wants one. Splendid Drofit such as that of Superintendent, General Fore- 
for ae offer, ] man, Foreman, Sub-Foreman, ete. 
tg oO Industrial Management Efficiency: Training 
for positions in Works Management, Production 






Control, Industrial Engineering, ete. 

| oO Personnel and Employment Man: jomonts 
Training in the position of Personnel 
Industrial Relations Manager, Splevenent one 
ager, and ipemtens relating to Employee Service. 


l o Modern Busi Co d and Prac- 





tice: Training for position as Sales or Collec- 


“3 tion Correspondent, Sales Promotion Manager, 
pt, D7 Mail Sales Manager, Secretary, etc. 
none ne Dai OLew: Training for Bar: (]Commercial Law. 
| aL men: 80,245 ef th ciao LL.B. Degree (J Effective Speaking. 
nde foe es COExpert Bookkeeping. oc. P. A. Coaching. 
ten r 
pay for Fall ease culars and [Business English. (Commercial Spanish 
he ok. Address me personally an ’ 
’ thing about yourself. 


Erwin Greer, President 
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2024 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 2209, Chicago, Ill. 4 
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21 Tewel 
Burlington 


Adjusted to the Second 
Adjusted to Temperature 





Adjusted to Isochronism by 
Adjusted to Positions , 
21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels 1 
25 Year Gold Strata Case 

Your choice of Dials & 
(Uncluding Montgomery R. R. DiaD 

New Ideas in Thin Cases — 


Cc 

Only One Dollar Down, will buy this masterpiece 
of watch manufacture. The balance you are allowed 
to pay in small, easy monthly payments. A 21-Jewel 
Watch — is sold to you at a price much lower than Hl 
that of other high-grade watches. Besides, you have 
the selection of the finest thin model designs and 


latest styles in watch cases. Write for FREE Watch 
Book and our SPECIAL OFFER today. 


The Burlington “Petite” a 


This exquisite little 17-jewel ladies’ wrist watch. I 
A perfect timepiece. Beautiful, 14K Solid ‘ 
Green Gold case. Illustration is exact size of 
Burlington “‘Petite’’. 

Send for this wonderful little bracelet watch. 
See how beautiful the dainty green gold case 
looks on your own wrist. 


a Write 


While this Special Offer Lasts 


Get the Burlington Watch Book — write today. Find out about 
this great special offer which is being made for only a limited time 
You will know a great deal more about watch buying when you 
read this book. You will be able to “‘steer clear’ of the over 
priced watches which are no better. Write for Watch Book and 
our special offer TODAY ! 





sr ae 





Burlington Watch Company 
Dept. 14-09 19th St. & Marshall Bivd., Chicago 
Canadian Address 62 Albert St., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) your free 
book on watches with full explanation of your $1.00 down 
offer on the Burlington Watch. t 
Print name and address plainly 
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— Wan NAY WORT MprE SLO FuLtD 
Tear e the Veil of Uneertainty. Know 
your ras \bilities and Occupy your proper 
place in ‘ whl Banish Worry and Pea 
* Famous Doctor of Astrology will) Show you 
How Ser VT ONCE for your Three Vag 
PRE E Hor ypeoand learn of the Laws of Nature 
created fo u oat your Birth. lear of your 
*ast— | Suceess— Your Friends and Enemies 
Affairs + he Heart, and many other impor- 
| 
tant I I ore . | 
Just send your handwriting, full birth date | 
with 1% wv postage and this amazing informa- 
tion will ent to you at onee, Print your Whi Gol Id W W h 
name and vwidress to avoid delay inom: ‘fling. ite Oo rist atc 
Write now nd tiood Fortune will be Yours, ear 14K white gx ld - filled case, richly engraved, latest 
S STUDIO, B 2771-B Fonnens ghape. sapphire ery ure "grain ribbon with w white 
$s ad ass. ‘old - filled clasp, 6 j nt. An excellent timekeeper, 
GARGILI » Sox » Boston, M Comes in beau tiful ene mos vilk-lined e: 
that will make any girl or woman happy. We « lize in this 
watch quelapively and are in a position to offer it at a price 
lower than Oe usual ge sale price. naider Wy eaunl to and 
7 e ——e his by n ou n ler it. equal = 





promptly refund pi Pais: Send only $5. “5 and this beau 
tiful wa’ f will be forwarded prepaid, or if you desire we 
will ship C.O. D., you to pay postman $65.45 plus 18¢ charges 
on delivery, Order now as this offer may bot be repeated. 


¢ WILLIAMS CO., 4750-16 N. Sheridan Road, Chicago 
J 


this “cleve r cigare tte case 
of light weight metal, Looks 
exactly like the real thing! Pull 
the trigger, back flies the lid 
showing your cigarettes. Lots 
offun se aring your 
friends, an > 








sin sys ease" =| FORD RUNS 57 MILES ON 
/ fitaea bee NSB, 534 Sith Ave,,W. ¥. GALLON OF GASOLINE 

A new automatic and self-r culating device has heen in 
How Many y Pounds Would You Like | ssi ess sti eh Ruths pan 


have made from 35 to 


















57 miles on a gallon of line. removes carbon and 
? reduces spark plus trouble ar rheatins it can be in- 
stalled by any one in five minutes. Mr. Stransky want 
distributors and is willing to send a sample at his owt 
] ‘ in and serawny and would like to gain risk. Write him today —Ady 
, ¥ “| will send you a sample of the genuine n ts 
Hilton’s Vitamines absolutely FPREE, lo not send 
any mone just your name and address to W. W. 
Station, Kansas City, 


“YOU Sit: 18” DAILY 
Bs: Maing Sew FREE 


With each sale of our wonderful 11 
piece Toilet Article Assortment for 
only $1.75. Total store vaiue $4.60 
You get the interest with the freeShears. Walter 
Harris sold 800 boxes in6 weeks. Profit over $600.00. | 
ony 20 Boxes a Day Means $18.00 Daily Profit! 

rite for circulars explaini oneieren, & includ- 
ing 30 other big sellers. We e 250 products. Act NOW! 


E.M. DAVIS CO., Dept. 7924, CHICAGO, ILL. 
“'o'a= A MAGICIAN 













= brilliant, blue white, perfect- 
vot diamonds are set in platinum. 

ks like 2 ct. solitaire worth $600. 
Fully guaranteed to stand any test. 


TWO BLUE SAPPHIRES 
" are set in the shanks of this 18 kt. 
u solid white gold engraved and 
aa°iy-Viee Pierced ring to add beauty and style. 




































Be po ular ero $s ratura estre 
ry “ oo Bo: in “ aareeable : it entertain: $2.00 deposit to show your good faith (or pay postman $2.00 
ing A Mectelen is alwa ays t ter of sttrace and we will send this handsome diamond ring. (Men's 
the life of party, sought etter and tevited ame price ) You can pay balance in ten small monthly 
, everywhere, Hk ble te ‘ exhibitions t clubs, onts of $6.76 each—total price, $69.00. Former price, $100. 
parties Codecs I theatre $. dlevote ALL “CREDIT DEALINGS CONFIDENTIAL 
ti t 





by magic ‘ 
mils ! ‘ lize 
say we will send you he 42 easy 


No one knows you are buying on our dignified credit system unless 
t I 
tartling Magic Tricks uel teach yer ‘ 


you tell them yourself. A written guarantee accompanies cack 
mg. You can return the ring within ten days if you are not satis- 
fied. No rifk. No delay. Makes « splendid present. 


PERFECT CUT DIAMONDS AT $197 A CARAT 





il entertaining. your 


age 


t On tree 
A. P. FELSMAN Dept 25. 28 East Monroe St., “Chicago, m 
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AGENTS 6, 200% PROFIT | ||!:*=" H233|) °F" Heras Gree we 
ike She vo ne * or more. ie of | 0 ©6 SERB Le! © «SBOSED Seen toa mente 
oe geen 10 Sonn edge quick. | | Meeaeete eet ce eer en dee 
Sharpeners. ly. Sells for 50c. STERLING DIAMOND & WATCH CO. 
Premicr Mfg. Co, Dept. $1, Detroit, Mich, | [SE BRAE'ROW” Sustinee Wen" wom WP 
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The Transformation of Jane 


By 
JOYCE JEFFERSON 


Frankly, | wondered about Jane sou know how, | But 1 really owe everything 
< - he Brewster School of Beauty Culture 
dawson. Her letters had been so “Oh!” 1 exclaimed, “I have heard so ‘tuck 
cheerful—almost too good to be true — vf this school lately but always thought it would 
‘ = 5 « so difficult to learn How did you find the 
coming from a girl, who at school time? 
was acknowledged as the homeliest “The time was only thirty minutes a day,™dbe 
‘ . ‘ swered Jane with a= sly twinkle in her «néy 
in-our class. At that time Jane Was handsome eves, “and you don’t have to-gorste 
a girl’s girl, for what New York fee at Se 
‘ < . - Course is’ so arranged that i 
she lacked in physi makes no difference ‘whan 


cal attractiveness she 
more than made up 
for with a fun loving 
disposition. But, 
strangely enough her 
joyous — spirits only 
came to light among 
the girls. The few 
times she had been in- 
vited to mixed parties, 
she remained a wall 


the pupils live, in New Y6Rk 
the smallest town or even on 
a farm—the school can do for 
them what it has done, for 
me. \ wonderful booklet 
tells all about it. 

Then she went on to e& 
plain to me her glorious secret 

Tears almost came when 
she told me how she_had 
longed for years for the at 
tractiveness that would insure 
her the same good times as 
her more fortunate _ sisters 
Then the new and charming 
smile came when she remem 


bered — the transformation 
flower the whole eve rruly I had discovered a x 
ning long. orn soul 


While Jane and | wer 
talking the thought occurred 
to me that every woman i 
his country should know 
about this wonderful system 
f gaining beauty. Vor surel 


But now. three years 
out of school her letters 
to me were filled with ac- 
counts of this chap call- 
ing. and that one wanting 





4 : there are thousands, yes! 
to. and of parties and probably hundreds of thou 
dances, and good times uids of unattractive womel 
. he o ic } ¢ t 
without end. Naturally. would wares ahi = 
. ° ° CATS ane lappiness ror 
the thrill of seeing her quiring these priceless s¢ 
again was tinged just a { 
little bit with curiosity about what could Vhe ! got back to town | called 
have brought about this great chang: he ¥ er Sees Oe Rapa s, aie oh, 
. : irranger With them Oo send their bookict ! 
7” : eine. enllions a ts “it 5 . . 
[magine my surprise, when IT met Jane at) “\dyenture in Beauty,” to every woman and git 
the station, to find her the picture of radiant vho would like to examine its fascinating pages 
girlhood, cheeks aglow with the bloom of Phe School welcomed this plan with enthusi 
“ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ind promise © send the hooklet 
health, her figure just ideally svmmetrical hore ” ed t nd th klet oe 
° ° ° lirges during th next 30 davs you mus 
and, wonder of wonders. wearing hats that ikabts: shove tin 
really became her Write for the hooklet today—it's FREE. Wha 
“Jane,” | gasped, “Jane, you ar a wonder pope | Jann i happe te you 
When I last saw* vou vou were, we-l-l, 1 knov <> © GS On Ge Gb Gb Ge on On as Oe om oe ee 
it’s unkind to say it but vou were sort a | “ro weter School of Beauty Culture 
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CHAPTER I, 


HAT infinitely satisfying moment 
of awakening by leisurely de- 


under the morn- 
ing light of a spring day was denied 
Philip Mortimer even as he turned on 
his pillows, stretched drowsily, blinked 
at the slanting bars of gold that pat- 
terned his bed. 

A cough 
cough 
time 


mellow 


grees 


a gentle and deprecatory 
intruded itself for the third 
upon his consciousness. Parks 
twitched the coverlid again, and spoke 
sorrowfully: 
“You particularly wanted to be called 
early, sir, You 


and it’s after nine now. 
were to attend a sale at Sanessa’s 
“Good heavens!’ Mortimer bounded 
up, pulling on a bath robe. “Thanks 
for your insistence, Parks. I do want 
to have a look in on a few of the good 
pieces.” 

He smiled at the elderly servant—a 
shy, revelatory smile that unmasked the 
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boy who dwelt behind his dark, serious 
eyes, his satiric mouth, 

“Rather a 
house. 


gloomy old place, this 
It needs beauty badly. It’s a 
monument to the awkward age.” 

He scowled at the handsome, faded 
walls which had been papered with a 
satin-striped crimson damask in the 
early eighties, and left untouched since 
then. The house had been his father’s 
wedding gift to his mother, and neither 
expense nor taste had been spared to 


turn out the handsomest establishment 
on lower Fifth Avenue. He looked 
about him curiously. He remembered 


this room from his earliest childhood, 
and then it had seemed to him to be 
the abode of beauty. Strange that he 
could only remember it through a child's 
eyes! But not so strange, either, for 
he had spent his boyhood at distant 
schools, abroad; his youth at college 
and in travel with his invalid, widowed 
mother, who had depended upon him so 
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completely for support and companion- 
ship that her death, which had occurred 
shortly after he attained his twentieth 
year, had left him heir to that false ma- 
turity that is so often the betrayer of 
youth. 

Then had come his brief marriage 
—happily brief. It had lasted less than 
two years, but it had served to destroy 
the boy Philip’s fervors and enthusi- 
asms, to shred his secret illusions, and 
to envelop him with a permanent, de- 
fensive shell of cynicism which no other 
woman had ever broken through. And 
yet the incrustation had not quite stifled 
the romantic beneath it. For Morti- 
mer’s flair for the adventurous and the 
beautiful had taken the form of wan- 
derlust. 

For the past ten years, ever since the 
spectacular divorce which the shrewd, 
lovely vixen he had married had forced 
upon him, he had traveled extensively. 
It had never been the brilliant cities of 
the Continent that had drawn him, but 
arduous, forgotten trails. He had gone 


tiger hunting in Tibet; he had sought 
orchids in the interior of the tropics; 
he had joined a group of adventurers 
who had broken through ice-locked seas 


to the arctic. And now, for the first 
time in years, he stood beneath his own 
roof and considered it darkly. 

“You’ve been away so much, sir, that 
I ‘dare say it’s all quite strange to you. 
But now s 

Parks coughed gently and offered the 
morning paper to his master. 

“My heartiest congratulations, sir, in 
behalf of us all.” 

Mortimer took the neatly folded sheet 
and stared at his own image. Hastily 
he scanned the bold-faced type above 
the blurred photograph of himself and 
that of the almost austerelv lovely young 
woman beside it. 

MARY CHESTER TO WED HEIR TO 
MORTIMER MILLIONS 


At a luncheon yesterday Mrs. Rawley 
Chester announced the forthcoming marriage 


of her niece, Miss Mary Chester, to Philip 
Mortimer, of this city. Miss Chester made 
her début several seasons ago. Mr. Mortimer 
is the only son of the late Curtis Mortimer, 
the founder of the brokerage and banking 
firm bearing his name, and has spent the 
last ten years in extensive travel. It will be 
remembered that before he graduated from 
Yale with the class of i910 he secretly mar- 
ried Lucille Ladue, of the “Follies,” 
whom he was shortly divorced. 


from 


It was the last sentence of the re- 
strained paragraph that brought dark 
color to Mortimer’s lean cheeks. He 
was still abnormally sensitive to any 
reference to that year of bitter rapture, 
with its final disillusionment. It seemed 
to him even now, whenever Lucille 
Ladue’s name was blazoned in some 
new and piquant scandal, or linked with 
that of another man—she had married 
twice during the intervening years— 
that his own sprang into prominence 
anew. He fancied that people still 
pointed him out as the dupe of the no- 
torious Lucille. Hang the reporter who 
had taken it upon himself to resurrect 
that hapless episode! 

“Thank you, Parks,” he said civilly. 
“Yes, the house will demand a good deal 
of attention before the end of June. 
The decorator’s men will be on hand 
next week. Miss Chester prefers to su- 
pervise the work to be done.” 

He strolled to the window, looked out 
upon the deep, walled space that had 
been his mother’s garden. The long, 
flagged rectangle still boasted gnarled 
pear trees that flowered lavishly against 
the dull bricks, but between the flags no 
grass grew, and the earthen borders 
were empty of bud or bloom. A 
chipped sundial summoned up _ for 
Mortimer the earlier beauty of the spot. 
He was glad that he had not permitted 
the valuable corner property to be sold, 
even though his agents had cabled him 
incredibly large offers for the site from 
time to time. The towering palaces of 
apartments that were being erected 
where formerly mellowed brick man- 














sions had graced the north side of the 
square had already succeeded in inflat- 
ing property values enormously. He 
wondered if, within a few years, he 
and Mary would not be the only real 
householders left in that charming 
stretch. 

He thought with satisfaction how 
perfectly the high dignity of spacious 
rooms, remodeled to retain every iota 
of their formal distinction, would suit 
Mary Chester. She was the sort of 
woman who demands stateliness for a 
background. A gentlewoman, Mary. 
Proud and splendid and altogether 
lovely. If she lacked warmth, that elu- 
sive suggestion of tenderness that is to 
be found on the lips of more impulsive 
women, she had in full measure qual- 
ities that outweighed impulse and 
fervor. 

She had distinction—race—breeding. 

Yes, he should undoubtedly have ex- 
perienced a deeper sense of satisfaction 
at perusing the announcement of their 
engagement. He had every right to be 
a very happy man. While Parks drew 
his bath he smiled at the old, secret sen- 
timentality that likened his life to the 
single, tight green bud on the bush be- 
neath his window. The shrub, unkempt 
and ignored, was shriveled, leafless. Yet 
after innumerable barren seasons the 
persistent germ still persevered, came to 
fruition at last. 

The one incalculable thing about life 
was its splendid imperviousness to its 
own onslaughts. So long as the breath 
united clay and spirit the death of ideal- 
ism was but a transitory demolition from 
the ruins of which dreams still took a 
wraithlike form, and hope, the imperish- 
able, sprang. 

The secret of the sphinx, that! 
Mortimer sighed lustily. Conceding 
that, he should be able to renew that 
fine first fervor of love. For he did 
love Mary Chester. Most men did. At 
twenty-eight she had blazed a trail of 
infatuation along the narrow highway 
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of her guarded youth. Her ash-blond 
beauty, cameo clear, quite flawless, was 
the alabaster chalice of some white fire. 
It burned too deep, too slow, to betray 
itself to him who sought the obvious. 
But Philip Mortimer, more sentient than 
most men, cared for the exquisite reti- 
cence of the woman; the splendor of 
her that limned itself in her clear, crys- 
tal gaze, her proud mouth, and delicately 
molded temples. Oh, yes, he loved 
Mary Chester; loved her for her quali- 
ties of race and breed, for her beauty as 
well. He was too much the esthete 
ever to marry a woman lacking in the 
physical attributes of loveliness. Then 
why—why should he stand here, striv- 
ing to recapture that earlier elusive es- 
sence ? 

He turned from the forlorn walled 
garden. 

“T’ll be down in twenty minutes, 
Parks.” 

By the time he strode up the Avenue 
—after trekking hundreds of miles un- 
der an East African sun one acquires a 
disdain for the tufted ease of a town 
car or landaulet—his waking mood had 
somewhat softened. 

The day was incomparable, even for 
late April. Every slim sapling that 
lined the Avenue at intervals was put- 
ting forth pale tendrils of the delicious 
green of spring’s first heralding. The 
air stirred the blood with age-old long- 
ings, quickened pulse and pace to the 
tempo of expectant youth. 

Philip Mortimer swung along hap- 
pily. In a little more than six weeks 
he would be married. How graciously 
Mary had yielded to his pleas for an 
early and unspectacular wedding. He 
had taken for granted that she would 
want a theatrically splendid ceremony 
at St. Thomas’. And instead, she 
had fallen in almost eagerly with his 
own conception of the event. She had 
a delicacy, a perception, beyond that of 
most women. That alone would make 
their life together a serene and happy 
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highway. 
too 


He was thirty-six. Soon— 
soon—the sweet, disturbing dis- 
content of youth would give way to the 
more peaceful stretches of middle life. 
There would be no more wandering in 
search of uncharted delights that, like 
will-o’-the-wisps, were never quite real- 
ized. No more wanderlust for them, 
but a satisfying contentment in its place. 
And that, he told himself, should be 
enough to—— 

He barely had an instant in which to 
fling himself back against the curb from 
which he had just stepped as a big taxi- 
cab careened around the corner without 
warning. Only his perfect physical and 
mental coordination saved him from a 
painful accident. As it was, the mud 
guards scraped his shins. The traffic 
officer lifted his massive hand, but the 
occupant of the machine had already 
halted the reckless chauffeur. 

Mortimer, more amused than 
noyed, had not bargained for this. 

“No damage done, officer; let him off 
this time.” 


an- 


It amused him to have come within 
an ace of sudden death on the peaceful 
stretch of the Avenue after having just 
passed unscathed through the perils of 
the Dark Continent! 

“An’ not through any fault of his it 
is that you’re not waitin’ for the 
stretcher !”’ maintained the surly guard- 
ian of the peace. 
feller. Try any more funny business 
an’ no license will ye find yourself with, 
but a stretch on the Island instead!” 

As the officer filled out the card, still 
grumbling, the occupant of the machine 
spoke through the open 
Mortimer. 

“I’m so sorry. I feel horribly guilty 
because I told him to hurry. 
sure you're quite all right?” 


“Here’s this, young 


window to 


Are you 


Philip found himself gazing into very 
lovely dark eyes, wide with anxiety. He 
was curiously conscious of the eyes, and 
ef a faint, disturbing odor of Parma 


violets. The owner of the eyes and the 


fragrance was young and, he felt sure, 
possessed of beauty. No plain woman 
could have a voice of that timbre and 
charm—or eyes of such velvet depth, 

“Please don’t distress yourself; I’m 
sound of wind and limb.” 

One slim, black-gloved hand stole out 
from the shirred folds of her wrap, 
traveled to her throat, creamy beneath 
the deep chiffon border of the veil that 
rendered mouth and chin as indistinct 
as the features of an Oriental beauty. 

“Tf you had been hurt ys 

She must have smiled, becau 
eyes glinted deliciously. Then che 
leaned back, still clasping the folded 
newspaper in her lap, and gave the sulk- 
ing chauffeur the signal to drive on. The 
incident was closed. 

Mortimer stood there looking after 
the car for a long moment. A cryptic 
smile touched his lips beneath his small 
mustache. For he had glimpsed the 
marked columns of the Times that had 
been absorbing the young woman of the 
magnificent eyes. And he had recog- 
nized his own likeness beside that of 
Mary Chester, above the announcement 
of their forthcoming nuptials. Cer- 
tainly he had never met the veiled beauty 
before. It was possible that she was a 
friend of Marvy’s, of course. Other- 
wise, why should she be sufficiently in- 
terested in the item to blue pencil it? 
He found himself hoping faintly that 
she was a friend of Mary’s. Her per- 
sonality was charming. Chuckling un- 
der his breath, he hastened on. 

His half-flattered amusement would 
have been punctured effectually had he 
been able to glimpse the young woman 
of the taxi as she once more bent her 
delicate brows in absorption over the 
folded paper. For the pencil marks had 
nothing whatever to do with the oval 
cuts of the engaged pair. They re- 
ferred to the adjacent column, which 
she reread raptly. Even so, Mortimer 
would have maintained more than a 
flicker of interest, for the context asso- 
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ciated their taste, at least. For the tenth 
time the girl read: 


CASSELL COLLECTION PLACED 
ON SALE. 

The dispersal of Edward Cassell’s collec- 
tion, now on view at the Sanessa Galleries, 
marks the important art event of this week. 
This collection, assembled by the late con- 
noisseur during the past twelve years, reflects 
the taste and judgment of the man whose 
assistance has enriched many museums. 

Among the Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
objects there is an especially important sixth 
century bronze tripod which is mounted on 
the paws of a lion and ornamented with 
small nude figures in regular archaic type of 
work; a sculptured Olympic victor of the 
school of the elder Polycletus, typical of the 
finest work of its kind in this greatest period 
of Greek art; an amphora of the seventh 
century B. C. in terra cotta, a very early and 
rare example of ancient Greek pottery and 
showing Mycenzan influence. 

Another important object is a Greek urn of 
ripe archaic period of unusual design. Upon 
the urn is depicted a scene of the ‘conquest of 
Melos by Athens, in which a Melian maiden 
is shown being led off by an Athenian gen- 
eral. This exceptional piece has been in the 
possession of the Sanudo family for many 
centuries, ever since Marco Sanudo con- 
quered and ruled Melos for a span of tur- 
bulent years during the fourteenth century. 
Its history enhances its value, naturally, and 
the late Edward Cassell was the first col- 
lector to acquire the vase from Professor 
William Pascal, the noted archzologist, who 
refused all offers for it during his lifetime. 

The girl’s slim hands tightened upon 
the folded sheet. She leaned back, long 
lashes shadowing the smooth, ivory 
sheen of her cheek, and the chastely ex- 
uberant description of Flemish tapes- 
tries and furniture with 
which the article concluded elicited not 
even a glance. 

It was nearly ten thirty, and she 
wanted desperately to be the first on 
hand at the Sanessa Galleries. If some 
ardent collector should arrive there first, 
and purchase the object upon which she 
had set her heart and staked every- 
thing —— 


Renaissance 


The big machine drew up at length 
before the grilled bronze door of the 
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most distinguished art gallery in the 
country—so distinguished that it could 
afford to resemble nothing more ornate 
or impressive than a handsome residence 
in the discreet stone Sixties—and the 
girl descended. 

An attendant, who might have been 
a perfect butler, bowed her into the es- 
tablishment, and presently she found 
herself in the tapestry-hung chamber in 
which the sale was to be held. 

Her heart thumped in her bosom as 
she seated herself close to the velvet 
block. Her dark eyes roved about the 
room, rested upon the elderly gentle- 
man in the frock coat who discussed in 
low tones some important matter with 
the sleek, suave person in charge of the 
sale. She caught her breath. They 
were standing in front of a delicately 
curved Grecian urn whose _ figures 
sprang in immortal, unfading beauty 
from the fine black glaze. The elderly 
gentleman peered at the Attic urn lov- 
ingly, touched it with a withered fore- 
finger. Then he turned to the other, 
murmuring his delight. 

This waiting for the sale to begin 
was nerve racking. She told herself 
that once it was under way she had as 
much of an opportunity as any one else 
to acquire the vase. Unless, of course, 
she was outbid by some one desiring the 
lovely thing as much as she desired it. 
Was that possible, she wondered? She 
composed herself in her chair, and 
watched the handful of people who en- 
tered, one by one, and wandered about 
the rooms, examining whatever caught 
their fancy. Only true art lovers came 
to a sale of this sort, she had decided, 
when a fair-haired girl in gray saun- 
tered in and, after glancing about unin- 
terestedly, seated herself directly in 
front of her. She was so obviously 
bored that the young woman behind her 
was amused. Quite frankly she yawned, 
and settled back to wait. The reason 
for her presence suddenly showed him- 
self in the doorway. 
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Mary Chester beckoned him with a 
languid hand, and the veiled young 
woman concealed a smile as the elastic 
reach of coincidence guided past her the 
attractive man whom she had so nearly 
annihilated a brief half hour before, and 
settled him in a seat beside the girl in 
gray. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mary, in a gray crape frock and 
wrap, wearing his orchids, was an emi- 
nently satisfying sight. Mortimer’s dis- 
criminating eyes rested upon her pleas- 
urably. 

“I’m always grateful to the beneficent 
deity who thoughtfully provided me 
with an appreciation of the beautiful,” 
he observed. “There’s a singular pleas- 
ure to be derived from the proximity of 
—beauty.” 

Mary raised her brows. Her eyes, 
translucently hazel, were not unlike 
moss agate seen under brook water; they 
were as pellucid, as varying. Just now 
they were as bright and hard. 

“You should be equally grateful for 
the abundant wherewithal necessary to 
the gratification of your tastes!” she 
told him coolly. 

He experienced a faint sense of with- 
drawal. Her response hurt him, re- 
pelled his fastidious streak. For he had 
not been able to quite obliterate the 
memory of the hour of their betrothal. 
He had told her he loved her and had 
half apologized, in the same breath, for 
a lack in that love. He had resurrected 
enough of the old, spoiled rapture to 
make her understand that a part of him 
had died with his faith in Lucille of 
the honey-hued curls and ripe, yielding 
mouth. 

She had understood. 

“I know that. 
honest, Phil, dear. 
to honesty. 


She had said: 
You’re beautifully 
You even move me 
I haven’t the capacity for 
the sort of love you gave her. I’m a 
cold creature, I’m afraid. But I'll try 
to be the sort of wife you deserve. How 


stilted that sounds! Like something in 
a dull book. What I mean is—I’ll give 
you all I have to give, lavishly.” Her 
voice had altered here. ‘And I’m ter- 
ribly fond of you. I admire you enor- 
mously.” 

“Enough to marry me, my dear?” 

She had turned cynical. 

“If you were a gargoyle, instead of 
a handsome and charming man, Philip, 
no woman would admit it! 
ridiculous of you to be humble. Don’t 
you realize that every fond mamma 
dreams of you as a son-in-law? You 
must, or you couldn’t have avoided all 
these carefully drafted alliances as 
adroitly as you have. The penalty of 
being a rich man is the complete oblit- 
eration of yourself as a human being, 
as an entity. You become—one of the 
great fortunes!” 

Mortimer had winced. 

“Fortunately you haven’t a devoted 
mamma, or I might have fled from her 
advances, too,” he had laughed, but on 
an uneasy note. 

“Not having one, like poor Becky 
Sharp I have been thrown upon my own 
resources, so to speak.” 

“I see.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that I would have 
married you if you’d been fifty, and 
gouty, and another sort of person en- 
tirely,” she had conceded thoughtfully. 


It’s too 


“But I would not be marrying you, 


Philip, if you were poor. I’m poor my- 
self, you see. And, in spite of all that’s 
written about it, it’s an ugly, degrading 
thing. Ennobling to wear gasolined 
frocks which your friends all know by 
heart; to accept last-minute invitations, 
tendered because the counted-upon 
guest has dropped out and must be re- 
placed! Bah! No, my dear, I couldn't 
marry a poor man, keep up this hectic 
round of living, dressing, entertaining 
on my next year’s miserable little in- 
come. And I couldn't give up my world, 
either.” 

“Fortunately for me, you haven't hap- 
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pened to fail in love with a poor man!” 
he had returned. 

And she had only looked at him, half 
rueful, half cynical. Now, as they wan- 
dered about the galleries leading out of 
the tapestried foyer, he remembered 
that look, her sad, ironic words. Hon- 
esty is never demanded in a woman, he 
reflected. And when she yields to its 
impulse it is a mistake. He had sensed 
all this long before she put it into the 
ineradicable chronicle of words. He 
strove to forget it, and it seemed to him 
that she perversely intended that he 
should not. 

They paused in front of a carved and 
inlaid walnut bed, a thing of canopied 
majesty, hung with faded damask, stiff 
with tarnished gold embroideries. 

Mary touched the strange, faded fab- 
ric, shivered. 

“Isn’t this the much-heralded 
ghese bed ?”’ she asked. 


Bor- 


It and the tapestries were, perhaps, 


the most notable objects on sale that 
morning. Mortimer, who had a flair for 
relics of the Renaissance, regarded the 
worn cherubs lovingly. 

“It’s a.gorgeous thing, isn’t it? The 
most perfect specimen of the Venetian 
workmanship of that period I’ve almost 
ever seen. I’ve had my eye on this for 
some time. Funny to have been brought 
up among late-Victorian atrocities, re- 
lieved here and there by the chaste 
\dam pieces that were part of my herit- 
age, and to cherish a secret yearning 
for this sort of thing, isn’t it?” 

“Do you really like it ?”’ she demanded 
amusedly. 

“Like it? It’s gorgeous, Mary. I 
think I'll put in an early bid for it. I 
picked up eight Florentine chairs not 
long ago, and a refectory table I quite 
prided myself upon, but they can’t touch 
this. Some day, Mary, we'll find a villa 
in the hills of Fiesole in which all these 
glories will be at home.” 

“A castle,” she amended. “What a 
romantic creature you are, Phil! I dare 
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say you'd be quite happy in some bar- 
barously lovely and inaccessibly remote 
spot.” 

“T like mountain fastnesses,” he per- 
severed. “You would, too, if you’d ever 
known the thing I’m talking about. 
With all our lavishness and luxury, we 
don’t know the meaning of real grand- 
eur, that is real enough to be shabby and 
faded and unashamed.” 

He was thinking of a certain splendid, 
dilapidated stone villa with terraces 
upon which white peacocks strutted and 
spread their tails; of moth-eaten hang- 
ings whose sole value in their owner’s 
eyes consisted of the fact that they had 
hung upon those same stone walls for 
countless generations. 

“T’m hopelessly bourgeoise, then,” she 
sighed. “What I really like, Phil, is 
American country life; I want a gor- 
geous, overgrown pile on Long Island, 
with every elaboration of luxury that’s 
ever been invented. I love comfort and 
costliness beyond all things; country 
clubs, smart, amusing dinners, house 
parties that go like clockwork, without 
any effort—the agony of entertaining 
scrimpily !—trips abroad—Paris in June, 
the Riviera and Biarritz in winter——” 

She showed her beautiful teeth at his 
dismay. 

“Poor Philip! Didn’t you suspect 
these weaknesses of mine? They will 
serve you well enough, you know; you 
need that sort of wife, to offset your 
own vagaries.” 

The sleek, frock-coated gentleman 
with the lacquered, dark hair had moved 
to the velvet-shrouded block from which 
the smaller objects were to be auctioned 
off. His suave tones reached the two 
in the east gallery. 

Mary slipped a mocking hand on his 
arm, drew him back to look at a deli- 
cate, gilded chaise longue upon which 
had lolled some powdered beauty of 
Versailles. Its ormolu, its flowered 
brocade, breathed its pretty, frivolous 
past, vielded an essence of light femi- 
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ninity. One fancied it still bore the 
faint impress of a coquettish head, or 
gave forth the ghost of 
grown spicy with age. 

“lT rather fancy that, for my boudoir,” 
she told him. “Done in a deep rose. 
You've no idea how well I look against 
rose-colored cushions.” 


a perfume, 


“Tt’s yours,” he promised her, and 
dismissed his faint regret that she should 
care more for a foolish little gilded sofa 
than for the Borghese bed. 

In the half-filled salesroom the auc 
tion was commencing. Mortimer 
handed his fiancée into a chair, seated 
himself beside her, and chatted idly 
while the less interesting objects 
changed ownership. He had bid heat- 
edly for a Beauvais tapestry, and had 
acquired it, to the intense irritation of 
an excitable little man with a gardenia 
in his lapel, when the auctioneer raised 
carefully by its twin handles a beauti- 
fully slender Grecian urn. 

“That,” whispered Mortimer 
estedly, “is a very rare thing. 
ful, isn’t it? It is supposed 
some scene of the Athenian conquest 
of Melos. Incidentally, this must be 
the piece that has been in the possession 
of Marco Sanudo’s descendants ever 
since the old boy ruled Melos himself, 
some six hundred years ago.” 

He caught his breath with the fervor 
of the true collector as the man 
held the urn turned it so that the un- 
faded, lovely figures limned upon its 
glaze were visible. 


inter- 
Beauti- 
to depict 


who 


The thing was ex- 
quisite, full of an imperishable grace 
sensed and sculptured in immortal mold 
by hands that were long since dust. 
He did not hear the history so glibly 
narrated by the man who held the vase. 
He was utterly absorbed in the pliant 
grace of the profiled maiden who turned 
yieldingly to her enamored young cap- 
tor, as he led her off to the right. In 
ripe archaic period style, the drawing 
was true, the proportion excellent. The 
figures were alive, ardeat with grace. 


And the willing captive was as lovely 
as any Diana, from her delicate, purely 
featured head to her protesting feet. 

He leaned forward as the auctioneer 
offered the rare piece, and put in a gen- 
erous bid. 

“It’s a museum piece!” 
him under her breath. 

“I want it,” he sighed. 

“Twenty-five 
droned the 
sadly. 


Mary told 


hundred dollars,” 


frock-coated gentleman 

“For a black-and-red urn!” whispered 
Mary reproachfully. 

“For a wholly transient rapture, made 
immortal,”’ he breathed. 

“Twenty-six hundred!” a woman’s 
voice offered in agitated, birdlike notes. 

He remembered glimpsing a slight, 
black-clad figure in the 
them. Was it who was bidding 
against him? He raised his bid quietly, 
without hesitation. He must have that 
graciously modeled urn, he told him- 
self stubbornly. The longer he re- 
garded it the more set upon its posses- 
sion he became. Curious 
animate work of art 

“Three thousand!” 

He felt his persistent competitor lean 
forward, heard the subdued 
her silk frock. Some faint 
of her inflection smote his ear, 
1im wonder where he had heard her 
speak before, as he raised her tremulous 
offer by a cool five hundred. And the 
haunting sweetness of Parma _ violets 
drifted to his nostrils. He had to fight 
down the impulse to turn squarely and 
face the vibrant, compelling voice. In- 
stead, he waited ‘for it to respond to his 
own bid, realized with something like 
compunction that the sharp intake of the 
girl’s breath meant inability to 
supersede his offer. 

“Going at 
chanted the 
ing- i 

“Four thousand!” 
lovely voice. 


row behind 


she 


how an in- 
. ] , ! 
could move one! 


rustle of 
familiarity 
made 


( 
1 
t 


her 


hundred,” 


“Going—go- 


thirty-eight 
auctioneer. 


murmured the 
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Guiltily Mortimer gave way to his 
overwhelming desire. 

“Forty-five hundred !” 

She evidently wanted the vase, too. 
He felt like a brute to be depriving her 
of it, but it could not mean to her what 
it meant to him. He had never before 
fallen victim to so intangible, so wist- 
ful a passion for a bit of clay! This 
was to him a symbol, he realized, as it 
was knocked down as his; a symbol of 
something forever lost, foreveg unfor- 
gotten something that Mary 
mocked with her cool, grave gaze, her 
curved mouth. 


of 


He remembered Keats’ immortal lines 
that expressed so perfectly his own se- 


cret wistfulness: 

beneath the thou 

leave 

Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 

sold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal—yet do not 
gric ve; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy 
bliss, 


Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Fair youth, 
not 


trees, canst 


He knew now what the poet had 
meant—the futility of all but beauty 
and a seasonal glamour, snatched in its 
fleet transience and made deathless by 
hands that were doomed to a mortal 
end. 

“You're a hopeless romanticist, Phil!” 
sighed the girl beside him. “Of course, 
the price is a bagatelle to you, but that 
makes it none the less absurd of you 
to fling forty-five hundred dollars into 
a black-and-red clay urn that belongs 
in the collection at the Metropolitan !” 

He laughed boyishly as they rose. 

“It’s a demoralizing truth that we en- 
joy our follies so much more than our 
inspirations. Would you rather stay 
through the rest of the sale, or shall we 
leave now ?” 

She tucked a slim, proprietary hand 
under his arm and narrowed her hand- 
some eyes at him. 


“We'll leave now, before you com- 
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mit yourself any further, my dear! To 
shock you again, this sort of thing bores 
me to tears. Nothing but a heavenly 
luncheon can restore me to my usual 
unruffled good humor!” 

They moved down the thick taupe 
velvet that floored the galleries, stopped 
to give the delivery order to the suave 
attendant. Mortimer hunted for a card 
and gave directions for packing and 
sending the urn as he glanced about the 
room. The sale progressed briskly in 
spite of his departure, and that of the 
young woman in front of whom he had 
seated himself and Mary. She was 
making her way now down the im- 
promptu velvet aisle. He fastened his 
eyes upon her graceful approach, was 
conscious of a pervading excitement as 
she drew near. His intuition had not 
played him false. The girl who lifted 
her small, gloved hands to the chiffon- 
bordered, enveloping veil that, at a 
touch, fell loose, revealing velvety dark 
eyes that evaded his, a cameo-clear pro- 
file cut in warm ivory, a small, proud 
mouth that scorned him, was no other 
than the perturbed young person whose 
chauffeur had so nearly run him down 
an hour before. He looked at Mary 
expectantly, but she merely swept the 
girl with the most casual of glances. 
So, curiously disappointed, he stood 
aside to let her pass. 

Jove, but she was graceful! There 
was a litheness, a gracile poise to her 
that suggested the stalk of a lily—danc- 
ers on a frieze—the very yielding sym- 
metry of the Melian maiden on his urn, 

“European women do know how to 
wear black with distinction,” observed 
Mary. “Did you notice that girl as she 
passed? She managed the most strik- 
ing effect in the simplest way!” 

3ut Philip was ruefully deciding that 
the young woman of the glorious eyes 
had marked, not the item announcing 
his and Mary’s betrothal, but the ac- 
count of the Canessa sale, which, he re- 
called, had filled the adjacent column. 
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CHAPTER III, 


A desperately disappointed _ girl 
walked down the sun-drenched asphalt 
street toward the Avenue. behind the 
chiffon swathing of her veil her red 
mouth quivered. The gay flower boxes 
that lined the sills of the stone houses 
on either side of the street merged into 
a bright blur against gray, dazzling with 
the iridescence which tears give to the 
outside world. 

Not for anything on earth would she 

have shed the tears. They merely em- 
phasized the tender brilliance of her 
dark eyes, moistened her curved length 
of lash: until it showed blackly against 
the magnolia fairness of her skin. By 
the time she had reached the Avenue, 
and directed her steps toward her mod- 
est hotel, she had conquered them en- 
tirely, and had regained her usual self- 
possession. But her despair had not 
abated. 
Atlantic, after 
bending all her efforts toward the re- 
covery of the vase, she had failed, and 
simply because some rich man, to whom 
the urn was no more than a whim, had 
overtopped her modest, anxious bids by 
exorbitant offers of his own! Of 
course, he had not known what the Attie 
vase signified to her. But, if he had, 
he would undoubtedly have hesitated at 
nothing to acquire it for himself, she 
thought bitterly ! 

And yet the man had impressed her 
as being a very charming and consid- 
erate gentleman, in their brief encoun- 
ter. He had recognized her, she knew, 
as she had passed him near the door. 
It would not have been difficult to have 
spoken to him, to have begged him to 
séll her the vase, had he been alone. 
That, of course, she could still do. 

Lost in the formulation of her last 
desperate attempt to regain the object, 
she heeded none of the passers-by. She 
did not even notice the startled scrutiny 
of a man who swung along in the di- 


After crossing the 


rection from which she came, paused as 
she walked past him, turned to look 
after her with a complexity of amaze- 
ment stamped upon his mobile features, 
She was too absorbed in her own plans 
and problems. 

She could, she decided, either confide 
wholly in this man, whose name she did 
not know, or she could base her anxiety 
to acquire the vase on purely senti- 
mental grounds. When she told him 
who she was, knowing the history of the 
vase, he should understand her natural 
wish to regain it. If he firmly but po- 
litely insisted upon his rights as pur- 
chaser, then—— 

“Elena! Elena Sanudo!” 

To hear her name spoken in New 
York was the last thing she expected. 
She wheeled, uttered a startled, half- 
pleased, half-distrait exclamation, and 
held out her hand. 

“Gregory! You, here? I thought 
How very nice to 


you were in Paris. 
see you!” 
Faint color surged under her ivory 


skin, made her look younger, more ap- 
pealing. For the first time that day she 
lost something of her poise, her cool 
assurance, and the extraordinarily good- 
looking man who smiled down at her 
sensed it, as men of his type always 
sense the first advantage over a woman. 

“I’m exceedingly happy to be here— 
now!” said Gregory Kardis, and took 
possession of her with a masterful, yet 
deferential air that had made its mark 
before. 

He was unchanged, she thought, with 
a flicker of amusement that was shot 
through quite poignantly with some- 
thing that was not amusement at all. 
From his carefully groomed blond head 
to his well-shod feet, the Gregory Kar- 
dis she had known so well when he was 
her stepfather’s secretary and assistant, 
six years before, had endured as though 
the years had not passed over him. She 
said as much. 

“So? You, 


Elena, have changed 
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miraculously. You have flowered into 
womanhood—and the bloom surpasses 
the bud! At sixteen you were very 
lovely, but now He roused him- 
self from a pause that 
achieved what it intended, a resurrec- 
tion of the poignant past. 

“But I can tell you all this much more 
adequately in a more suitable place. Do 
you remember that little pastry shop 
just off Piccadilly where we went so 
often? You had a schoolgirl’s weak- 
ness for the most elaborate confections.” 

They laughed over the memory, and 
he continued : 

“We're almost at the 
will lunch with me?” 

She that the old 
glamour was replaced by a clear vision 
of the man and his capacities. Six 
years gives one considerable perspective, 
and—the schoolgirl who had worshiped 
at his unworthy shrine was a memory 
herself. But she lonely, a little 
frightened, and very much at sea as to 
her next move. And, apart from the 
money she had set aside so arduously 


self-conscious 


Plaza. You 


was discovering 


was 


for the purchase of the vase, her funds 
were appallingly low. 

“With pleasure.” 

Was he still wax to the age-old mold 
of flattery, she She found 
out after they had been ceremoniously 
shown to 


wondered ? 


an exceptionally good table 
near a window. 

“I'm so glad that we met, Gregory,” 
she told him with a sigh. “I am alone 
in New York. I've been here nearly a 
weck, and, except for the chambermaid 
and the room clerk at my hotel, you're 
the first person I’ve spoken to in that 
time!” 

“Il was foolish enough to hope at first 
that your pleasure in our encounter was 
based on a more personal reason,” he 
murmured, 

She rapidly. Kardis had 
been her dead stepfather’s trusted aid 
until the old antiquarian had discovered 


thought 


1,- 4 
that his handsome young secretary was 


paying altogether too much attention to 
his adored stepdaughter. Kardis’ repu- 
tation women were concerned 
was not creditable, though, to do him 
justice, he was not always the offend- 
ing party. Women ran after him 
shamelessly, charmed by his good looks 
his attentive manner, his virile mag: 
netism. But he had been guilty of a 
breach of good taste, if not of actual 
caddishness, in turning the battery of 
his charm upon an_ impressionable 
schoolgirl. He had deliberately set out 
to fascinate, and he had succeeded in 
etching his image almost ineradicably 
upon her heart. 

Elena smiled perversely. 

“That goes without saying! 


where 


Don't be 
obvious, Gregory; you never were be- 
fore. I mean that I’m doubly glad to 
have run into you this morning.” 

She knit her fine brows over the pat- 
tern in the damask cloth, which she 
traced with a preoccupied forefinger. 
Some instinct, deep hidden and vague, 
put a restraint upon her that she strove 
to overcome. She dismissed the mo- 
mentary qualm impatiently; flung her 
companion a brilliant, intent look. 

“You know, of course, of my step 
father’s death two years ago?” 

“Who does not? He was one of the 
most noted archeologists of all time,” 
said his secretary. “When, I 
read of his death—the shock of a para- 
lytic stroke is infinitely more dreadful 
than its inevitable end 
urably grieved. 


lormer 


I was immeas- 
I had a post with Sir 
William Taite at the time, and we were 
in Mesopotamia. As soon as I got back 
to London I tried to find you, and failed. 
You might have vanished from the face 
of the earth!” 

“So far as all of my friends knew,” 
she admitted. “I suppose you know, 
too, that he died almost penniless. He 
left no will, unfortunately, and every- 
thing had to be sold.” 

“Everything?” echoed the 
“Good heavens!” 


man, 
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“T was quite helpless,” she sighed. 
“IT could only stand by and see every- 
thing fed into the maw of the adminis- 
trator the law appointed. For he left 
literally nothing but the St. James’ 
Street house—mortgaged to the garret 

a sheaf of bills—my bills; I was his 
sole extravagance, you know—and the 
few treasures he was never willing to 
part with during his lifetime. They 
were treasures! And they were sold 
by the most blundering stupidity for a 
tithe of their real value.” 

He seemed to 
merely leading 
point. 

“Among the personal effects to be 
sold was the ‘Maid of Melos.’ That is 
why I am here.’ 

“The ‘Maid!’” 


dis. 


that she was 
up to an engrossing 


realize 


gasped Gregory Kar- 
Yet, curiously, the sudden, veiled 
look in his eyes was not a look of sur- 
prise, but a gleam of gratifying certi- 
tude. “But, Elena, the ‘Maid’ belonged 
to you; it was your inheritance from 
your own father. Pascal 
gave me to understand that he was 
merely keeping it for you. He always 
seemed to think it of the greatest value.” 

He stopped short. 

“T know. That eighteen-inch urn was 
a fetish to him, as it has been to all of 
us. You mustn’t misunderstand me; 
my stepfather was the dearest, the most 
honorable and scrupulous gentleman I 
have ever known. You know how he 
loved me, devoted his life to me, the 
child of another man! But he was im- 
practical, a dreamer. I was a tiny thing 
when my mother died, leaving me to 
his unfailing care; leaving 


Professor 


small 
possessions to him, naturally, as well. 
The ‘Maid of Melos,’ as you say, was 
the only thing of value she had to leave. 
But when daddy died there was noth- 
ing to prove that the vase was mine.” 
She paused, absorbed in thought. 
“You knew, of course, that there was 
some—secret connected with the 


*Maid’?” 


her 


Kardis gave the impression of choos- 
ing his response with the greatest care. 

“T knew that 
sidered the vase of the utmost impor- 
tance; he told me as much. He hinted 
at a good deal more than that. 
rather secretive about it.” He 
laughed engagingly. ‘He 
trusted me, you know.” 

“Then, if it doesn't bore you too 
much, I'll outline as briefly as possible 
the history of the vase, so far as it con- 
cerned the Sanudos. For six hundred 
years that bit of clay has belonged to 
my father’s house, Gregory—ever since 
a rather famous ancestor of ours, 
great and arrogant Venetian lord, Marco 
Sanudo, sailed the seas to the little 
island of Melos, governed it for a span 
of turbulent years in the turbulent four- 
teenth century, and exacted a lordly 
tribute from the much-oppressed island 
ers. 

“They were used to more or less op- 
pression. For the 
Athenian conquest—it was one of those 
conquering Athenians who modeled the 
one power after an- 


Professor Pascal con- 


But he 
was 


never quite 


one 


ever since early 


‘Maid,’ you know 
other had reduced them to something 
approaching But Marco's 
rule was hard. And he was very greedy. 
After a while he grew frightened; he 
saw that his power was coming to 
end, and he made the proper prepara- 
tions for departure. But before he left 
the island suddenly indeed—-he 
secreted the had _filched 
from the long-suffering Melians in some 
unfathomable hiding place. Of all the 
gold and jewels and precious stuffs he 
had assembled, to put it politely, he only 
took away with him a certain piece of 
pottery—one of the examples of Attic 
art which even then were being dug 
from the ruins of the earlier Melos. 
“He returned with his daughter to 
Venice, and his power waxed with the 
years. Perhaps he forgot the booty he 
had hid in his tiny island kingdom. But 
before he died he did not forget to con- 


servitude. 


very 
treasure he 
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fide the vase to his descendants, charg- 
ing them never to let it go out of the 
family. For he vowed that when the 
house of Sanudo fell upon evil days 
the ‘Maid’ would show them the way to 
fortune! She held the key to the secret 
place 

“His grandson guarded the vase, and 
handed it down to his grandson; it has 
come direct line of descent 
through all these centuries, and the leg- 
end crops up every now and again. But 
until my father, Matteo Sanudo, inher- 
ited mortgaged acres, an impoverished 
estate, and the ‘Maid,’ nothing was dis- 
covered about the vase save that it was 
an exquisite example of archaic art. He 
was a romantic young spendthrift; ro- 
mantic enough to marry a young Greek 
girl who was governess to the children 
of some friend of his; romantic enough 
to bring her nothing but debts, and the 
vase whose legend he half laughed at, 
half believed. For the first time the 
house of Sanudo had fallen upon evil 
It was rather fateful, wasn’t it, 
that my mother should have had as her 
dower an old estate of Melos, of ragged 
vinevards and neglected lands. It was 
there that they went to live, to search 
for the legendary treasure, perhaps. It 
was there that | was born, and that my 
handsome, gay father died, after being 
thrown by his mount. 

“My mother returned to his brother’s 
house in Athens, and, two years later, 
ind married William Pascal. For 
the first time the ‘Maid’ was taken seri- 
ously. My stepfather absorbed himself 
He took my 
mother to ltaly, dug up forgotten rec- 
ords of the Sanudos’, 


down in 


days! 


met 


in solving her mystery 


found ancient en- 
tries referring to the vase.” 

“The copies he guarded under lock 
and key!” admitted Kardis 
cently. 


reminis- 
“So do I,” smiled the girl. “For, like 
him, I believe _” 

“That the ‘Maid’ is 
treasure?” 


the chalice of 
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“That she can restore my fallen for- 
tunes!” said Elena, serious eyed. “For 
just before the seizure that deprived my 
stepfather of speech and movement, he 
had discovered something more. I’m 
sure of that, an entry he had 
started to make in his journal when the 
attack came upon him.” 

“Did he never regain consciousness ?” 
demanded Kardis eagerly. 

“For a minute, just before he died. 
He tried to speak, to mumble a few 
words. I have always thought they were 
words of warning.” 

“What had he 
book ?” 

Kardis leaned 
her response. 

“This: ‘I am on the verge of an 
astounding discovery. The legend of 
the “Maid” is not unfounded. But as 
I am not well to-day I must curb my 
impatience, for the greatest care must 
be exercised in the experiment I am 
about to make. I have learned that the 
“Maid” guards her secret zealously ; 
she deals death.’ ” 

Kardis laughed. 


from 


written in his note- 


forward, hung upon 


“My dear girl, I’m very much afraid 
the professor’s mind was a bit cloudy. 
That’s too absurd, you know.” 

Elena Sanudo shrugged. 

“The seizure came upon him in his 
study, at his desk. After we had got- 
ten him to bed and summoned the doc- 
tor I went in to fetch something, and 
found the vase taken from 
tomed place in his cabinet. It stood on 
the desk. And it lay a dead 
mouse. The little creature had stiffened 
horribly. That’s all I know.” 

“Your belief in the legend is infec- 
tious,” said the man. 


its accus- 


beside 


“Then, will you help me regain pos- 


session of the vase?” begged Elena. 
“As I told you, it was sold. It finally 
reached the collection of Edward Cas- 
sell, who died recently. His entire col- 
lection was placed on sale this morn- 
ing. I came to America with every 
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penny I have saved and could scrape up 
to buy it back. You can imagine my 
desperate disappointment when one man 
bid against me, and acquired the 
‘Maid.’ ” 

“Who?” 

She made a charming moue. 

“A very nice young man, with a flair 
for archaic urns, apparently. I don’t 
know his name. Will you undertake 
to act as my agent, for a commission?” 

He gave her an ardent look and 
reached out for her slim, ringless hands 
that lay upon the cloth. 

“You know that I will do anything 
in my power to help you, Elena! Could 
you doubt that?” 

“Then, you'll find out who the pur- 
chaser is, and approach him? That is 
dear of you, Gregory.” 

“Tt is my good fortune!” he told her 
with candor, and meant it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


After Gregory Kardis had left Elena 
in the lobby of her inconsequential hotel 
he directed his steps back to the Sanessa 
Galleries. His beautifully cut, mobile 
face, that betrayed him only when he 
was alone, expressed an impatient sort 
of perturbation. 

To have come upon Elena Sanudo in 
New York, at this particular time, filled 
him with a host of agitated doubts. Her 
presence here complicated his own 
movements, which would otherwise have 
been perfectly simple. He stopped to 
gaze at his own distorted reflection in 
a plate-glass window, and eradicated the 
scowl from his brow, the lines of an- 
noyance from his lips. And as he ban- 
ished these he characteristically con- 
signed his ill-humor to the winds. Why 
should he deplore the girl’s being here? 
Her presence might prove of inestimable 
value to him. If he was cautious, bold, 
and discreet, he could use her to serve 
his own ends. It must be skillfully done, 
but he, of all men, knew how to handle 
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a woman. It was a pity, he reflected, 
that he had ever dropped their old in- 
timacy. 

A smile touched his charming mouth, 
Elena—the schoolgirl Elena—what a 
provocative, lovely thing she had been, 
as shy, as ready for flight at an ill- 
chosen word or move as a slim, wild- 
wood creature—had cared for him with 
the devastating, beautiful madness of 
first love. If he had held out his arms 
she would have ignored the protesta- 
tions, the commands of her doddering 
old stepfather and have come to him. 
What a fool he had been not to have 
cared enough to take her and teach her 
the things that would have transformed 
her from a tremulous, frightened child 
into a woman of the world. Under his 
tutelage she would have ripened into 
the most ravishing maturity. But that 
early ripening would have killed some- 
thing—something that he responded to, 
and elusively loved, despite himself. 
Kardis shrugged at the flicker of tender- 


ness which the image of the girl Elena 
evoked. 
recting old passions, reviving burned- 


This was no time to be resur- 


out fires. He did not love the cool, half- 
amused Elena who looked at him with 
calm, wise eyes that held in their velvet 
depths pellucid pity for the romantic, 
enraptured child who had loved him. 

She was more beautiful, more pro- 
vocative now than had been six 
years before. But his interest in her 
now was built upon something other 
than allurement. He was, in fact, in 
love with another woman, And that 
love was great enough to fill his restless 
heart. 

He was even now on his way to see 
her. He could tell her truthfully that 
it would not be very long, now, before 
it would be possible for them to marry. 
He was almost sure that the fickle god- 
dess was turning a smiling countenance 
upon him at last. After years of irk- 
some situations, taken because they in- 
sured a life of comparative ease and 


she 
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luxury, dull though secretarial work 
was to him, he was on the verge of a 
great coup. He felt it, with the sensi- 
tive intuition of the gambler. How 
often before had he not sensed the same 
expectant thrill, just before the horse he 
backed plunged ahead to the goal, just 
before the spinning ball of chance 
whirred into the socket upon whose 
number he had staked all he had. 

He hummed a snatch of song beneath 
his breath as he strode along. Yes, it 
was a kindly fate that sent Elena across 
his path—the same kindly fate that had 
delayed him earlier in the day, to his 
uncontrollable, Continental wrath, so 
that he could not reach the Sanessa Gal- 
leries in time for the sale. If he had 
gotten there, Elena would have seen 
him, suspected his presence. Now, as 
things had turned out, even though the 
precious “Maid” was not in his pos- 
session, nor in Elena’s, he was in an en- 
viable position. Though Elena had told 


him very little more than he already 
knew of the history of the urn, that 
little would fit into what knowledge he 
had as an important bit of painted wood 
fits into the heretofore insoluble enigma 


of a picture puzzle. He knew that he 
had not fitted the parts together in their 
proper order, but once he put his hands 
upon the still-missing bits 

He quenched the wild elation that 
threatened to overwhelm his coolness, 
his judgment. He must not look ahead 
too far. As Elena’s agent—his white 
teeth flashed engagingly at the thought 
—he must seek out the purchaser of the 
vase, deal with him as best he could. 

But first he must make inquiries con- 
cerning the man. 

He found the imposing establishment, 
was admitted behind the great grilled 
doors, and made his way to the fount 
of authority. Easily he mentioned a 
connection or two that brought about a 
subtle alteration in the manner of the 
man. Then: 

“IT am particularly interested in a cer- 
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tain archaic urn you have had here in 
the galleries. Unfortunately, | was un- 
able to be on hand this morning for the 
sale ‘ 

“The ‘Maid of Melos,’” interpolated 
the older man. “A very beautiful piece 
of ripe archaic pottery; most unusual. 
I rather fancied it would go to enrich 
some museum collection, but I believe 
it was bought privately.” 

“So soon?” asked Kardis with well- 
feigned astonishment. “I am deeply 
disappointed.” He hesitated an instant. 
“T am not interested in the ‘Maid’ on 
my own account; I am merely acting 
as agent for some one else—the step- 
daughter of the late Professor Pascal, 
of London. It was sold at his death, 
and for personal reasons she is very 
anxious to regain possession of it.” 

There is nothing more convincing 
than the truth. Kardis’ companion ex- 
pressed his sympathy. 

“Too bad! But perhaps you may be 
able to obtain the urn from its new 
owner. Though I believe he bid exces- 
sively high. Just a moment . 

He pressed a buzzer, concealed in the 
inlay of his desk, and a few minutes 
later the manager of the galleries stood 
in the elaborate office with the desired 
information. 

“The urn was purchased by Mr. 
Philip Mortimer, of this city,” the 
younger Sanessa informed him. “You 
might see him, I suppose, although I 
hardly think you can persuade him to 
give up his prize. 
know i 

Kardis took down the name and ad- 
dress, thanked his informant civilly, and 
left the galleries. He had no intention 
of seeing Mortimer that afternoon. He 
knew that the vase, in all probability, 
would not be delivered until the follow- 
ing day, and he wanted to see it again 
in the course of his interview with 
Mortimer. And this particular after- 
noon held a more urgent mission for 
him. 


We collectors, you 
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He swung onto a northbound bus and 
gave himself over to thoughts of the 
woman he was presently to see. She 
did not know that he was within three 
thousand miles of her, and it was highly 
probable that she was even more in- 
volved socially here, in her own home, 
than she had been in Cairo, where he 
had met her three years before. Then 
she had been the guest of a titled Eng- 
lish official, whose wife had made pos- 
sible a round of pleasures rendered hur- 
ried and hectic by the briefness of the 
gay season in the ancient city. He had 
been private secretary to Sir William 
Taite at the time, and the position had 
at least made him acceptable socially. 
She had been paired off with rich and 
influential men, but, somehow or other, 
the alchemy of youth and mutual attrac- 
tion had wrought its magic. She and 
he, penniless and obscure though he was, 
gravitated toward each other and suc- 
ceeded in a thousand carefully maneu- 
vered schemes to outwit her hostess and 
chaperon, who looked upon him coldly. 

She was beautiful with the cold, chis- 
eled marble. 
suspected her of warmth, Kardis re- 
flected with a thrill of unforgetabie 
memories. Yet, like Galatea, she had 
come to glorious life in his arms. 

When he found that she responded to 
his ardor he sincerely forgot the well- 
circulated that she was as rich 
as she was beautiful, gifted as lavishly 
To do 


him justice, he was sufficiently in love 


loveliness of One never 


report 
as the happy princess of legend. 


with her to have begged her to marry 
him had she poverty poor. He 
proved that later, when, rosy and dishev- 
eled from his kisses, rapturously dazed 
by his protestations, she had told him 
the truth: that she was dependent upon 
a crotchety relative for bounty, and had 
almost nothing of her own. He had 
begged her to marry him anyhow, pic- 
turing to her incredulous, yet enchanted, 
eyes the happiness that would be theirs. 
For a little while she had been suffi- 


been 


ciently under the spell of his charm to 
submit recklessly to his impetuosity, 
The glamour of days on the desert and 
brilliant, purple Cairo nights swayed her 
beyond her cool capacity for reason and 
judgment. But after a scene with her 
hostess, an old friend of her aunt's, the 
illusion was banished. 

She returned the foolish little ring 
he had given her, told him pathetically 
that she could only be his friend. And 
nothing could move her. He knew too 
well himself the petty, ugly side of life, 
the pangs of poverty to one born to bet- 
ter things and desiring 
them. So he sullenly yielded, and pres- 
ently she went home 


passionately 


All this had happened three years ago. 
Since then they had written each other, 
releasing the constrained anguish of 
their separation in burning words. He 
knew that she still loved him; that, if 
by any chance either of them became 
possessed of an adequate sum of money, 
nothing could longer keep them apart. 
But of late months the tone of her let- 
had Her rebellion had 
changed to a bitter acceptance, and she 
had hinted at a complete break 
rather than this striving after the im- 
possible. 

It was then that the thought of ac- 
quiring by any means the money neces- 


ters aitered. 


clean, 


sary to their happiness began to obsess 
him. He _ thought after 
reading her tender, impassioned scrawls, 


sometimes, 


that there were no depths to which he 
would not sink in order to secure a few 
bright years with the woman he loved. 


In this desperate mood he happened to 
read of the death of 

He had never forgotten the old anti- 
quarian’s absorbed interest in the rare 


Professor Pascal. 


Grecian urn that was his stepdaughter’s 
inheritance. He had worked with him 
in the long attempt to decipher the se- 
cret of the “Maid.” And he _ had 
dreamed of the treasure of which the 
ancient documents of the 
Sanudo spoke so confidently. 


house of 
He knew 
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by heart every reference to the strange, 
lovely urn that was, in some yet undis- 
covered way, the key to buried coffers. 
He had not actually believed in the in- 
credible thing, with its spicy, Old World 
lure of peril and improbability, until he 
had absorbed himself in all the data 
obtainable on Marco Sanudo, that arro- 
gant Venetian gentleman, 
But he read of Sanudo’s high-handed 
rule, of his piratical spoils, of caskets 
of gold and jewels guarded in the chill 
stone security of an impenetrable cham- 
ber; and of how, at the sudden end to 
his rule, the arrogant Venetian lord left 
Mel 
urn, very old and of no special value 
than my Lord Marco, who 
it far more heedfully than he 
guarded his own life, for he was ever 
man.” At last Kardis_ be- 
lieved the legend that had been handed 
down through so many generations. 
The author that ancient record, 
who had been scrivener to Marco, had 
added: “It is whispered in the 
palace that the urn is filled with gems, 
finer than those court. But I 
know there is no truth in the rumor, for 
| h ive 


own eyes, and found it empty. 


empty-handed, “save for one clay 


o other 


guarded 


a reckless 


of 

1 
Nalvely 
seen at 


looked into the vessel with mine 
More- 
over, my Lord Marco brought no such 
isure with him from that wind-swept 

I have meditated long upon what 

with the booty, and can find 
wer, save in the unhappy death 
of lord’s most skilled and 


done 


two my 


trusted workmen, who labored nightly 


at some task set them by my lord him- 
self but a few weeks before we shipped 
for and died from evil 
colic caused unwise when 
their task was done.” 

His belief in the old story had been, 
and so implicit that it seemed to 
him only necessary to obtain the vase 
itself to discover all it guarded so in- 
violably. When, therefore, the elderly 
archeologist died he followed the jour- 
neyings of the vase undeviatingly. He 


home, some 


by eating 


was, 
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would have attempted to acquire it at 
the time of the executor’s sale had not 
he been in Mesopotamia. It was then 
that he definitely determined to possess 
the vase and its secret. 

And this unexpected encounter here 
in New York with Elena Sanudo was 
the first opportunity he had had to ac- 
complish the project. 

So sure was he of the balance of for- 
tune that with superb optimism he 
swung off the omnibus and up the not- 
quite-fashionable side street toward the 
imposing apartment house that was his 
destination. 

He wondered, with an impish chuckle, 
whether or not he would have to face 
the Tartar aunt of his beloved. She 
could only receive him with open dis- 
taste, and he knew that she would be 
anything but cordial. For Lady Hum- 
phries had written her distractedly of 
her niece’s dereliction. 

He sent up his name, was presently 
ushered to the gilded lift and 
aloft. \ tremendous excitement 
vaded him. Would he find the sweet 
object of his call, or learn that she was 
not at home? He should have heralded 
his coming, he thought with annoyance, 
the \nd vet he 
longed ardently to appear before her, to 
delight in the 


borne 
per- 


as he waited at door. 
first moment of her joy- 
ous amazement. 

A trim parlor maid opened the door. 

“Is Miss Chester at home?” he asked. 

She had evidently received her 
ders, for she pre ceded him across the 
small, hall to a 
paneled drawing-room whose details es- 
caped him utterly. For Mary stood be- 
fore the mantel, lovelier than even his 
lover’s memory had pictured her to him 
during these empty years. 

They were speechless, as people often 
are when there are no adequate words 
in the language to connote the inex- 
pressible. But she came to him, almost 
before the maid had vanished down the 
hall. 


Oor- 


handsome reception 
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“Mary!” he articulated, with some- 
thing like a sob, and swept her fiercely 
into his arms. 

His lips sought hers thirstily. And 
then, even as her own responded with 
a warm pressure, he felt her struggle in 
his arms, strive to put him away from 
her. With amazement he held her off, 
searched her pale features intently and 
with startled gaze. 

“Mary, what is it?’ he 
“Am I unwelcome ?” 

Her agate eyes were soft with un- 
shed tears. Yet she forced her lips to 
the curve of a smile. 

“I’m unbelievably glad to see you. 
sut how did you happen to come? I 
thought——”’ 

“Did you think that those fathomless 
miles of ocean could ever keep me from 
you?” he asked tenderly. 

She stifled a sigh, took his handsome 
head between her hands, looked at him 
as if she longed to engrave his likeness 
lastingly upon her memory. 

“You haven’t changed,” she told him 
softly. “Ah, Gregory, I thought I 
should never see you again—or not for 
years and years.” 


demanded. 


“T have not changed,” he murmured 
significantly. ‘“‘But you, Mary, are un- 
like your old self. What has come be- 
tween us? My dearest one, you are not 
glad to see me. Do you think that I 
do not know every inflection of your 
dear voice, every quiver of your mouth, 
each varying change of your unforget- 
able eyes!” 

He led her to a 
himself beside her. 

“T came because your letters troubled 
me; they betrayed you, Mary—your un- 
happiness, your loss of hope. I couldn’t 
bear to let things go on like this.” 

“Nor I.’ She looked down at her 
hands, twisting them in her lap. “I’ve 
told you so many times, Gregory— 
there’s nothing left for us but memo- 
ries. And those only make us miser- 
able.” 


little sofa, seated 


He caught her to him once more. 

“Would you trade that past happi- 
ness for forgetfulness? It is worth 
more than that to me,” 

“No; not even if I could. I’m glad— 
glad that we met, that you loved me, 
that a 

Her voice faltered, broke. 

“Loved you! I love you.” 

She hurried on. 

“It was worth every pang, every tear. 
Remember that, Gregory, and remem- 
ber that I loved you more than I ever 
could love another man.” 

“You regret it, nevertheless,” he ac- 
cused her savagely. 

She shook her bright head. 

“Not for a minute. I would rather 
have had those hours of happiness with 
all their heartbreak doubled than never 
to have known what love can be. It’s 
the truth, Gregory! How I did love 
you!” 

He buried his head in his arms. 

“But you speak as if it were all over 
—as if I were dead. 

She looked at him piteously ; her hand 
trembled above the crest of his dark 
hair and fell to her silken lap. 

“Tf you’d only waited, gotten my last 
letter! I should have been spared this, 
then. Gregory—my darling one—I've 
buried you, and those Cairo days, in 
my heart!” 

He sprang up. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T am to be married in six weeks to 
Philip Mortimer—a man I’ve known all 
my life.” 

The words smote his ears like syl- 
It was not until a long 
minute afterward that with dim irony 
he recognized the name. That one man 
should hold in his hands all the essen- 
tials to human happiness struck Kardis 
as almost funny. He heard her halting 
explanations, and did not heed them. 

“He’s rich, of course.” 

She made a vague gesture. 

“T’ve always been honest with you, 


lables of dor ym. 
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Gregory. I’ve never pretended that I 
didn't care passionately for the good 
things of life. It isn’t easy to be sur- 
rounded by them when they aren't yours 
and made to feel that they’re not.” 

She touched her flushed eyelids with 
a sheer wisp of lace. 

“You didn't love me because of spir- 
itual qualities I never had; you didn’t 
idealize me; perhaps we loved because 
each us mirrored failings of the 
other. I’m self-centered and luxury 
loving and indolent. You knew that al- 
ways. A finer, more spiritual woman 
have left you cold—and you 
would have left her upon her pedestal! 

“You aren't a good man, Gregory; 
you've played fast and loose with other 
women, been cruel and selfish and ruth- 
less. Have I loved you any the less 
for that? Your shortcomings are part 
of you—and therefore to be loved.” 

“Where my desires are concerned, I 
have no scruples, conscience!” he 
told her. “And you, Mary, are the sum 
total of my desires. I want you, and 
If this damnable 
poverty were no longer a barrier be- 
tween us : 


of 


would 


no 
I mean to have vou! 


“T would have married vou 
You know that.” 

“You'll marry me vet.” He paced the 
length of the Bokhara rug; 
indomitably. 
to wealth—much wealth—at 
can't tell vou about it vet. 
perfectly sure that 
realized.” 


long ago. 


faced her 


“Mary, I’m on the way 


last. I 
But IT am 


mv hopes will be 


I 


“You've had such hopes before,” she 
reminded him gently. 

“But not this hope. Promise me this, 
Mary: if I should be able to prove to 
you within the next six weeks that this 
scheme no wild dream, you 
will give up this man and come to me!” 

She clung to him wordlessly. 

“You know that I will. Ah, Gregory, 
you break down all my resistance, de- 
strov the last vestige of honor I pos- 
! But, if your dream doesn’t come 


sess! 


of mine is 
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true, | swear never to see you again. 
I have this much honor left: 1 could not 
betray a man who believed in me, ideal- 
ized me. Now go, dear, Aunt Joan 
mustn't find you here.” 

She pushed him from her after a long, 
desperate embrace, heard the front door 
close behind him, and dropped to the lit- 
tle, cushioned sofa. 

Her eyes were still wet with tears 
when the whir of the electric bell 
sounded. She sprang up in dismay as 
Mortimer, unannounced, stood on the 
threshold. 

“T dropped in to see if I had left that 
Malacca stick of mine here,” he began, 
and paused at sight of her grief-stricken 
visage. “Mary, my dear, what is it?” 

She evaded his embrace, walked past 
him to the mirror, and laughed uncer- 
tainly as she repaired the ravages 
wrought by her despair. 

“Nothing—everything. I’m 
you found me like this, Phil.” 

He captured her hands, looked deep 
into her guarded eyes. 

“Are you unhappy about our mar- 
riage, Mary? Is it because you don't 
love me enough?” 

‘Dear Philip! You're a sweet per- 
son, a gentle person.” She sighed. 
“T’m not unhappy because I don’t love 
you enough—but I’ve been reliving 
some silly, unforgetable weeks when I 
loved some one else too much.” 

“T see,” he said gently. 

“But that’s over and done with.” She 
flashed her old, brilliant smile upon him, 
patted his hand lightly. “Now, if I’m 
sufficiently restored I'll ring for tea, and 
you shall hear how the fitting went.” 


sorry 


CHAPTER V. 


When the carefully packed vase from 
Sanessa’s arrived the next morning 
Philip was not in. But he had left spe- 
cial orders about the expected objet 
d’art and Parks proceeded with the most 
reverential care to unpack it. 
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When Philip did come in he ran up- 
stairs with a sense of pleased expect- 
ancy, and paused suddenly at the study 
threshold. The “Maid of Melos’ stood 
in beautiful relief against an arched 
niche in the wall, where he had ordered 
it placed. The delicately 
dominated the room. 

He approached it slowly, touched the 
fine glaze with adoring hands. 

“It looks very nice, sir, doesn't it?” 
queried Parks, who found his master’s 
taste odd in the extreme. “Did I hear 
you say it was quite an old piece?” 

Philip laughed. 

“The lady has seen some twenty-three 
hundred summers, frankly speaking. 
She’s quite lovely still, isn’t she?” 

He explained absently the meaning 
of the Greek characters to Parks as he 
examined his new toy. Curiously, he 
was glad when the servant left. He 
dropped down at his desk, facing the 
urn, and feasted his 
beauty of the captive maid. 

The springing grace of her voung 
limbs, the eager beauty of her lifted 
head, as she yielded to her captivated 
conqueror, 


figured urn 


eyes upon the 


lovelier than when 
seen against the tapestried walls of the 
Sanessa Galleries. Mortimer stifled a 
sigh. It was incredible that such fresh- 
ness and beauty should intact 
through more than two thousand years. 
That, he thought, was the sole immor- 
tality worth the effort and the belief. 

He devoted the 
morning to going over correspondence 
that had lingered on his desk ever since 
his return to New York, 
pressions of dismay as he realized what 
the neglect entailed in certain instances 
were ludicrous 

Yet he found concentration on the 
work at hand almost impossible. In his 
mind ran a confusion of perturbing 
memories. 

Why did Mary evade him so when 
he did his utmost to express to her his 
wish to know and sympathize with 


seemed 


remain 


remainder of the 


and his ex- 


whatever was making her unhappy? 
He knew that their approaching mar- 
riage was, to her, a marriage of con- 
venience, into which she had been more 
than half persuaded by her disagreeable 
aunt and her lack of funds. Because it 
hurt him to sense that she was marry- 
ing him for such practical reasons, he 
always tried to avoid the fact. But to- 
day he could not but remember her 
tears, her brief confession. 

So she loved another man. And, de- 
spite that, she was to marry him in six 
weeks. A cynical smile lifted his sensi- 
tive upper lip. At least, he had offered 
her a release from their engagement as 
delicately as possible, had she chosen to 
possess herself of the opportunity. And 
she had been sweet enough to chide her- 


self for her weakness. He shrugged. 


And his moody eyes strayed back to the 


immortal lovers on the Grecian urn. 
The correspondence went very badly. 

In spite of the pleasure he derived from 

the vase, it was, as well, a reminder of 


his obstinate insistence upon its posses- 


sion. He had been most unchivalrous, 
the least, in beating down the 
dark-eyed girl in the auction 
What a charming creature she had been, 
and 


to sav 
rooms. 


wondered 
what there was about European women 
that 
tain poise, a mysterious quality that the 
\nglo-Saxon fell short of attaining 
But that girl was not Latin. He fan- 
cied that eyes to 
a strain of which 
Nor was 
spite of her 


certainly foreign. He 


American femininity lacked; a cer- 


she owed her velvet 
Italian blood, 
nevertheless, not uppermost 


was, 


she Anglo-Saxon. In 
poise, she had a lilting. eager grace of 
gesture that bespoke an unstudied natu- 
ralness and simplicity that belonged to 
an older, happier race 

Impatiently he dismissed her from his 
mind and turned again to his unfinished 
letters as Parks coughed on the thresh- 
old 

“A gentleman to see you, sir.” 

Mortimer picked up the card and with 
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knitted brows scanned the delicate, 
flourishing script in some bewilderment. 

“IT never heard of the man!” he ob- 
jected. “And these letters ought to go 
out.” 

“He said it was most important,” ven- 
tured the elderly butler. 

“Oh, well, send him up, then.” 

With a sigh Philip glanced at his 
watch, and offered up the hope that the 
interview would not last long. He had 
a luncheon engagement with an old 
classmate at the club, and he hoped to 
in a few holes of golf during the 
afternoon, 


himself, 


get 


who the dickens,” he said to 
“is Gregory Kardis? A name 
one would remember easily—or not for- 
at all.” 

tall, very good-looking foreigner 
od in the doorway. 
“Mr. Mortimer ? 
uu to see me.” 


\ 


It is very good of 


Philip murmured the perfunctory re- 
which the other’s cordiality ne- 
itated and waved his guest to a chair. 

“Mr Kardis, I believe ?” 

He waited expectantly, and noticed 
with surprise that the man’s dark gaze 
drawn by the magnet of the niched 
Kardis caught his breath exult- 
tore his eyes from the object of 
search, and turned to 


was 
urn 
antly, 
his 

host 


his waiting 


“T trust Iam not inconveniencing you 


by an inopportune call? As T said, I 
am most grateful for the interview. I 
am here, Mr. Mortimer, to trv to per- 
suade you to part with a certain article 
of value which you have recently pur- 
chased.” 

His eyes fastened on the “Maid.” 

“You are speaking of the ‘Maid of 
Melos?” Mortimer asked, strangely 
sure that the urn was the object of the 
other’s interest. 

“Exactly.” Kardis bowed. “First 
let me say that I am not trying to ob- 
tain the ‘Maid’ for myself. I am act- 
ing as agent for—some one else. The 
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price is a matter of no consideration to 
my client.” 

Philip played with a pencil. He could 
not rid himself of an intuitive feeling 
that the man was desperately tense be- 
The 
long, almost too-well-kept hands that 
rested upon the carved head of a slen- 
der stick were white about the knuckles 
from the sheer force of his grasp. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” Philip said pleas- 
antly, “but I have taken a great fancy 
to the vase. I’m afraid I couldn’t bring 
myself to part with it for any consid- 
eration. And it is only fair to tell you 
that I paid an absurdly high price for 
the thing.” 


neath his cool, elaborate manner. 


Kardis accepted a cigarette from the 
other’s case. 

“T know that.” He laughed gayly. 
“The lady for whom I am acting as 
agent was at the galleries yesterday 
morning when you purchased the vase. 
At the time she felt she could not meet 
your bid, but now she is determined to 
make any sacrifice to obtain the vase.” 

Mortimer 


edly. 


leaned forward interest- 

“Does she wish it to add to a collec- 
tion?” 

Strange that the girl who had veered 
into his life in a recklessly driven taxi 
should linked to him now in this 
fashion! So she had wanted the vase 
badly, after all. What a cad he had 
been to outbid her so outrageously! 

“No,” admitted his caller, to whom he 
had taken a violent dislike. “She is 
anxious to procure it solely on account 
of its sentimental value to her. For 
some time it was a family possession. 
I am sure you understand why she would 
want it.” 


be 


Mortimer scrawled on his desk blot- 
ter 

“T see. As I told you, I took the 
greatest liking to the ‘Maid.’ But, since 
I outbid the original owner, I feel com- 
pelled to yield it to her. It will be nee- 
essarv, however, for me to deal directly 
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with her. If you will give me her name 
and address——” 

Gregory Kardis made 
regret. 

“That is quite out of the question. 
I am not at liberty to give you the name 
of the lady I represent. That is why I 
am here in her place.” 

A curious wall of hostility reared it- 
self between the two men. Philip 
sensed the other’s antagonism, and a 
veiled insolence as well. Irritation pos- 
sessed him at Kardis’ obstinacy. 

“Then I am afraid we must call the 
matter closed.” 

Kardis rose, bowed stiffly. He was 
naturally unwilling to have Mortimer 
deal directly with Elena. That might 
too easily play havoc with his own plans. 
He would have liked to persuade the 
new owner of the vase to sell it, but, 
after all, the sale was hardly essential. 

His eyes roved swiftly about the 
study as he took his leave, and took one 
last long look at the “Maid.” . A surge 
of hot passion seethed through him as 
he saw a silver-framed photograph of 
Mary standing on Mortimer’s desk. It 
was infinitely unjust that he should have 
possessed himself of both treasures! 
Kardis hated him bitterly. 

“Tf you'll wait a second, we'll go out 
together,” Mortimer said, 1epenting of 
his recent abruptness. “I’m driving up- 
town, and I'll be glad to drop you off 
wherever you say.”’ 


a gesture of 


They passed down the broad stair- 
case together, and Mortimer stopped 
long enough to sling a bag of golf clubs 
over his arm. Parks was off for the 
afternoon and a pretty parlor maid hov- 
ered in the dismantled drawing-room. 

Philip did his best to be courteous to 
his amazing caller as they glided up- 
town. He amused himself by chatting 
volubly of the golf score he hoped to 
make, when talk turned difficult. And 
he dropped his companion in the Thir- 
ties with a sense of relief. 

He had almost forgotten him when, 


shortly after seven, he returned home 
and let himself in. He missed the 
pleasant ministrations of Parks as, hav- 
ing dressed himself, he came downstairs 
to a solitary dinner, served by the new 
maid. It would be pleasant to have a 
perfectly ordered home, he realized, a 
charming wife opposite him across the 
shaded candles, guests of her choosing. 

Norah spoke unobtrusively. 

“The photographer came and took the 
pictures you ordered of the new vase, 
sir, about an hour after you left.” 

“The photographer?” Philip stared 
at her amazedly. ‘This is the first I’ve 
heard of his coming.” 

She looked at him wide-eyed, fearful 
of losing her place 

“Then it’s my fault for letting him 
into your study. 
dered them, sir. 


But he said you or- 
He must have been an 
hour taking them!” 

Queer! 
“It’s quite all 
kindly. 


some newspaper 


right,” he told her 
doubt he was from 
My vase will be fa- 


*T’ve no 


mous overnight!” 

And then he returned to his coffee. 

CHAPTER VI. 

troubled 
She 
had just received Kardis in her small, 
ugly sitting room. and what he had told 
her of his efforts to obtain the urn dis- 
turbed her. 

“TI hate to seem precipitate,” she told 
him slowly, “vet |] 
have gone by and you have accomplished 
nothing. | here in 
idleness much longer, Gregory. These 
American hotels are expensive, and I 
have so little. If vou think that this 
Mr. Mortimer wil! not sell the ‘Maid,’ 
then——” 


Elena hesitated, a_ faint, 
frown gathering upon her brow. 


must. Two weeks 


cannot stay even 


She rose to admit a waiter, laden with 
tea things. Kardis watched her passage 
across the room narrowly, striving to 
read something more than her depres- 
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sion from the curve of her expressive, 
lovely back. 

“But I don’t!’ he denied explosively 
when the door had closed behind the 
man and his serving tray. “I have told 
you, Elena, that I am certain of his 
eventual yielding. Only, we must not 
irritate him by our impetuosity. These 
zealous idlers are infinitely more occu- 
pied than we who work!” 

Elena poured his tea thoughtfully. 

“Your Mr. Mortimer is hardly an 
idler,’ she observed. “I read only the 
other day an account of his wander- 
ings; he is a very daring explorer.” 

“T heartily detest the fellow!” 

She leaned back in her chair, playing 
with a strand of ivory beads she wore. 

“But, Gregory, if you permit your 
personal animosity to sway you, you will 
never be able to persuade him to part 
with the ‘Maid.’ The personal equation 


counts for so much.” 
He shrugged gayly. 
“My dear Elena, he knows I am not 
acting for myself, but for you! 


And 
I can assure you that we are on the most 
cordial terms.” 

She smiled enchantingly at him. 

“Then it can do no harm if I see him 
myself! I must have some definite as- 
surance, Gregory. You do not under- 
stand my position.” 

He sat statue still, watching her hands 
move lightly about the tea things. 

“It can do no good, either. I beg of 
you, Elena, let me finish what I have 
begun. You must see that to interview 
him yourself would imply that you lack 
faith either in my integrity or my judg- 
ment.” 

He paused abruptly, and she, too, was 
silent. 

“Besides, the man is out of town.” 

She flung a startled glance at him, but 
he was watching her deft white fingers, 
which continued to drop lump after 
lump into his cup. 

“Dear Elena, you have forgotten my 
aversion to sugar in my tea!” He 
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smiled at her murmured apology, took 
the cup from her. “Yes, I called on 
Mortimer earlier to-day, only to learn 
that he was spending a few days in the 
Adirondacks. I saw his secretary, who 
assured me that he would see me imme- 
diately upon his return. A very nice 
young fellow, the secretary 

“Did he say when Mr. 
would be back?” 

“By the end of the week.” 

She sipped her tea. 

“Then we can only wait. I’m sorry 
to bore you with all these dull questions, 
Gregory, but it is a matter of such para- 
mount importance to me.” She smiled 
at him fleetly. “You know how much 
I trust you!” 

That tiny smile disconcerted him until 
he took advantage of a gesture to touch 
her hand, and felt the yielding quiver of 
her fingers as they brushed his. 

That recalled to him his earlier su- 
premacy, and his vanity urged him to 
reéstablish it. A woman who has loved 
once will love again; the adage was one 
in which he had absolute faith. It was 
time to awaken that dormant tenderness, 
stir the quick pulse of the girl Elena, 
transform this doubtful, chilly woman 
into an armful of yielding, trusting 
femininity. 

“Elena!” 

He pushed back his chair, strode to 
her side, looking down at her with gay, 
tender eyes. ‘Sometimes, when you 
keep me at a distance by every word, 
every gesture, you make me grieve for 
things I hoped I had forgotten. I’ve 
tried to forget them, but you persist in 
reviving every memory that is stored 
away in my consciousness. Strange that 
your cruelty can hurt so much, after all 
these years.” 

She rose swiftly, eluding him by art 
or accident. 

“Be kind, Elena!” 

His hands, that she had once filled 
with her dreams, fell upon her shoul- 
ders. She shivered faintly, and Kardis, 


Mortimer 
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mistaking the slight tremor, caught her 
to his heart, even while he reminded 
himself bitterly that the kisses with 
which he conquered a womaa so often 
proved his own defeat—the defeat of 
his cool-headed craftsmanship. This 
kiss left her outraged lips cold and un- 
responsive, and wakened in him a fever 
of longing. He released her, half 
ashamed, half exultant, until he saw her 
temper give way to a queer sort of 
amusement. 

“Poor Gregory, did you really think 
that the years could be bridged by—a 
kiss? Once you could have bridged any 
chasm between us, but not now!” 

Beneath her amusement lay a wistful 
regret. Was she sorry for him? He 
bowed with exaggerated gallantry. 
Thank Heaven she had smiled mock- 
ingly. If she had not, he might easily 
have flung to the winds, for the mo- 
ment, his restraint and caution. He 
scorned himself for his weakness, and 
hated her for it. But, thanks to her own 
unresponsiveness, it had not compro- 
mised him. 

He drew back. 

“T had better go.” 

She acceded gravely. Being Greg- 
ory Kardis, he could not help pausing 
on the threshold, lifting her hand to his 
lips with the murmured plea: 

“Tam forgiven? Allow me that much 
grace, Elena!” 

She realized that he could not bear 
for any woman to think bitterly of him. 

“Quite. But never do that again, 
Gregory.” 

When he had gone she covered her 
face with her hands, shivered. His 
treachery! If he had seen her snatch 
up the paper she had been reading be- 


fore he came, find the inconspicuous 
paragraph she sought, her white teeth 
sunk scornfully into the warm crimson 
of her under lip, he would not have 
walked away from the hotel with such 
insouciance, such gay nonchalance of 
hearing. 


For the brief paragraph under the so- 
cial notes read: 


Mr. Philip Mortimer, whose engagement 
to Miss Mary Chester was announced a fort- 
night ago, is giving a dinner to-night at his 
home in honor of his fiancée and her aunt, 
Mrs. Rawley Chester 

It has been almost twenty years since the 
magnificent Mortimer home was the scene 
of the lavish entertainments which took place 
with such frequency during the lifetime of 
Mr. Mortimer’s mother. No doubt the com- 
ing winter will see a revival of the old 
régime in this handsome and historic house, 


Philip Mortimer was far from being 
in the Adirondacks, as Gregory had so 
glibly stated. Elena Sanudo thrust the 
sheet from her and paced the narrow 
confines of her sitting room on restless 
feet. Gregory had not lied to her with- 
out reason. Why was he so anxious for 
her not to see personally the man who 
had purchased the vase that should have 
gone to her? 

She felt helpless, at the mercy of the 
world; a blind world, in which she 
groped and stumbled. 

Downstairs, in the street, 
Kardis hailed an open machine, stepped 
in, and gave an address in the upper 
Forties 


Gregory 


west 

It was early enough in April for the 
amethystine dusk to descend suddenly 
upon a city of gilded spires and pin- 
nacles. The late sinking sun slanted 
across the roofs of the high buildings, 
while the streets were in 
shadow. 

The house at which Kardis’ cab drew 
far back from the street, 
behind a deep, narrow stretch of lawn 
filled with benches and stone, 
carved images grotesque and beautiful, 
bits of pottery and marble from ancient, 
Old World gardens. 

He told the chauffeur to wait, and 
hastened up the stone walk. In the 
small office of the stone-and-pottery 
worker a shriveled little old man in a 
velvet skull cap greeted him. 

“Tt is ready; signor; never before has 


cafionlike 


up was set 


urns of 
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such a piece of work been accomplished 
in so little time!” 

Kardis shrugged. 

“You were well paid for what you 
did. Let me see it.” 

The old man moved toward the green- 
baize curtain separating the workrooms 
from the office. 

“None other than I, Guido Carboni, 
could have done this work. Truly, 
signor, it might be the work of those 
long-dead artists of old Greece! The 
figures, the coloring, the texture—all 
quite perfect! And created by these 
hands from a handful of photographs.” 

Kardis started at what the old man 
held out to his scrutiny. 

“Excellent!” he approved. 
than I had hoped!” 

Carboni rubbed his thin, worn hands, 
as yellow and as dry as parchment to 
the eye. 

“Old hands, signor, but they have not 
lost their cunning. There is not a 
worker in clay living who can duplicate 
the beauty of the ages as I, Carboni, 
can!” He chuckled soundlessly, reveal- 
ing pale, sunken gums. “You were wise 
to come to me for so delicate a piece of 
craftsmanship.” 


“Better 


Scowling, Kardis drew from his 
pocket a roll of bills, counted out the 
amount he had promised the old man, 
handed it to him grudgingly. 

“l am satisfied. Wrap it, and care- 
fully, so that the package opens at one 
‘nd and the vase can be lifted out.” 

“Wrap it?” The old man thrust his 
bald head forward on his skinny neck 
until he resembled some long-necked 
bird of prey. 

“Wrap it? 


His shrill voice rose, 
You are mad! I prom- 


ised to complete the urn in two weeks, 
but did I ever say that it would be ready 


to leave my workrooms then? It should 
not be touched until it has been dried 
out by my own process still another 
week. The glaze is not perfect yet; the 
colors are too fresh!” 

“Imperceptibly. Wrap it.” 
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‘But by comparison this will suffer!” 
shrieked the old man. “It will be ob- 
viously a copy. I cannot sacrifice my 
reputation on such a thing!” 

“There will be no comparison,” stated 
Kardis imperturbably. “You have your 
money ; give me the vase.” 

At last the clay vessel was wrapped, 
packed carefully into a corrugated paper 
case. The old man, still grumbling, 
showed Kardis how to remove it from 
its wrappings with one touch by lifting 
it from the loosened end of the con- 
tainer. And Kardis hurried out to the 
waiting machine. 

He gave a downtown street corner 
for address this time, and dismissed the 
car in front of an Eighth Street tobacco 
shop, into which he vanished, the pack- 
age still under his arm. He found the 
phone booth empty and got his connec 
tion without delay. 

“Mr. Mortimer, please.” 

But Mr. Mortimer was not in. Fur- 
ther questioning elicited the information 
that he would not be home until six- 
thirty, and was engaged that evening. 
Kardis replaced the receiver with a re- 
lieved He had merely 
wanted to make sure the coast was clear 


He had 


expression. 


for some purpose of his own. 
counted upon Mortimer’s being out. 
He knew that for the next two hours 
the servants would be engaged in hectic 
scurrving about in the of the 
men downstairs. When a 
bachelor gives a dinner party for twenty 
in a more or less disorganized estab- 
lishment he relies upon outside aid. 

Having satisfied himself, Kardis left 
the tobacco shop and strolled down the 
deserted lower stretch of Fifth Avenue 
until he to the garden door of 
Philip Mortimer’s house. 

This, now used as a trades entrance, 
stood ajar. The caterer’s men and the 
decorators from a famous Fifth Ave- 
nue florist had been coming and going 
all afternoon with boxes and cartons, 
and the workmen were already busy. 


tracks 
caterer’s 


came 
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Kardis slipped in unseen, took advan- 
tage of the dusk and the drawn shades 
within to dart across the long, forlorn 
garden, make his way to the tough, 
gnarled wistaria vine that clung, thick 
as a man’s wrist, to the brick wall. It 
grew just up to the open French win- 
dows of the study that looked upon the 
garden from a narrow, grilled balcony. 
Kardis grasped it, found it firm, and, 
still carefully holding the corrugated 
package, swung himself up. 

As he stepped within the open, un- 
lighted study, after assuring himself 
that it was empty, he congratulated him- 
self upon the luck that had dogged his 
steps. So far everything had gone off 
according to his perfectly planned 
schedule. If his luck but lasted—— 

He stole across the room, listened at 
the door, smiling. Then he stepped to 
Mortimer’s desk, slightly breathless 
from his climb, and, after a glance at 
the ‘“Maid,” just visible in her recess in 
this dim light, unwrapped easily the ob- 
ject he had brought. 

His footsteps made no sound upon 
the costly rug as he tiptoed to the oppo- 
site wall, lifted his hands to the figured 
urn as if he could not wait to take it 
from its niche. 

An instant later he stepped back, 
caught his breath. The twilight in the 
room was deepening, but the delicate, 
black-and-red urn that stood in the 
niche of the “Maid of Melos” seemed 
suddenly new life. The 
figures stood out with a new freshness 
ind vitality, by some magic or sleight 
of hand 

Yet it was not the revivified 
that caught the eye of Kardis. 
something else. 

“Queer!” he muttered, and stiffened 
as he stood, 

For in the lower depths of the house 
a door had heavily, and as he 
listened a snatch of a whistled air, foot- 
steps, sounded on the stair. Mortimer 
had come home. With a stifled oath 


imbued with 


color 
It was 


closed 


Kardis snatched up the wrappings he 
had laid upon the desk, and dove for 
the heavy portieres concealing the 
French windows. Not daring to breathe, 
he hid himself behind their heavy folds, 
heard the innocent intruder pause on 
the very threshold of the study, knew 
that he peered in. 

Kardis’ broad white brow was glim- 
mering with cold moisture when he slid 
from his concealment, after Mortimer’s 
steps had retreated. He heard the mas- 
ter of the house overhead, and knew that 
his room must also overlook the garden. 
That he had not bargained for. He 
gnawed his nether lip savagely. How 
was he to get out of the house? There 
was nothing for it but to stroll calmly 
down the front stairs and leave by the 
obvious exit. And that he disliked do- 
ing with the precious bundle beneath his 
arm. 

His fingers itched to touch the vase 
he had just thrust into its wrappings. 
He could not resist the temptation to 
draw it out lovingly, give it one swift 
glance, and run his hands over the sur- 
face as if they knew each delicate in- 
dentation the years had wrought. 

He glanced at the door, listened for 
the reassuring sounds above and beneath 
him, and carefully worked his right 
hand into the neck of the urn. His 
seeking, rapacious fingers touched bot- 
tom, felt the slightest of irregularities 
in the satin smoothness. A speculative 
nail scratched at it 

Kardis breathed deep. A look of as- 
tonishment over his features as 
he slowly withdrew his hand and leaned 
heavily against the flat, carved desk 
upon which Mary 
frame. 


crept 
in her silver 


smiled 


CHAPTER VII. 


While Kardis was carrying out his 
carefully laid plan Elena Sanudo con- 
tinued to pace restlessly up and down 
the dusty velvet carpeting that floored 
her small suite. 
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Her indignation, fed by a thousand 
harping memories, grew momentarily. 
Her troubled sense of insecurity de- 
stroved all peace of mind. She had 
never wholly trusted Kardis, but he had 
been all she had to turn to in her first 
bitter disappointment at losing the 
“Maid,” and she had quenched any sus- 
picion of his integrity that had crossed 
her thoughts. 

Now, she was definitely sure of his 
unworthiness. Color flamed in her 
smooth, fair cheeks as she remembered 
the ease with which he had deceived 
her. What a gullible little fool she had 
been! Possibly he had not even men- 
tioned her name to Philip Mortimer, if, 
indeed, he had been to see the man at 
all. Yes, he had seen him; he had, no 
doubt, made his own offer to Mortimer. 
She only hoped that the new owner of 
the vase had proved adamant to the 
other’s persuasive inducements. 

A sudden decision possessed her, 
She caught up the paper in which was 
announced the dinner Mortimer was 
giving that night, and reread the ad- 
dress. It was late, of course—so late 
that to call at this hour, just before his 
guests arrived, would be unforgivable 
for any less important reason than that 
which induced her to decide upon such 
a step. But she felt that she had no 
time to lose, that she must see him in- 
stantly. And he would certainly be at 
home. 

She flung into her bedroom, impa- 
tiently unhooked the delicious, not obvi- 
ously shabby tea gown she had worn 
that afternoon, hesitated, a slim, gracile 
figure in her sheathlike silk slip, before 
her meager, but well-chosen wardrobe. 

A smile curled her fresh mouth as 
she took down her single new gown 
from its padded hanger. How ridicu- 
lous, how utterly feminine of her, to 
choose a new, silver-cloth dinner frock 
to wear to the house of a man she had 
never met, whom she meant-to see solely 
for business reasons. 
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But when she had fastened herself 
into the moon-colored frock she nodded 
happily at her own reflection. People 
with blue-black hair and fair skin should 
wear queer, pale colors like silver! 
What an irony that it should be so ex- 
pensive, and tarnish so tragically soon, 
and that she had no emeralds to wear 
about her white throat or in her small, 
charming ears! 

She must hurry. It would be too 
rude to keep him from his guests. But 
she flung herself a happy smile as she 
drew about her the fox-bordered wrap 
that had seen three seasons, and splen- 
didly triumphed over them by virtue of 
its furred grace. A charming person, 
this Philip Mortimer, with whom her 
destiny seemed so oddly linked. 

As she rode downtown in a rickety 
taxi, silver skirts drawn fastidiously 
about her, she recalled the brief inci- 
dents that had thrown them together. 
The girl who had been with him in the 
auction rooms was, of course, the Mary 
Chester to whom he was engaged. She 
experienced a moment of puzzled won- 
der that a man of his tastes should be 
marrying so obvious, so different a 
woman as the bored, languid beauty 
who had yawned at the romantic, lovely 
relics of bygone dynasties. 

It was just after seven when she 
gathered her courage and rang the old- 
fashioned bell above one of the twin 
yew trees that graced the white door- 
way of the Mortimer house. 

Parks, who had just given a last look 
of approval at the elaborately decorated 
dinner table, hurried down the hall. 

He felt certain that Mrs. Chester, 
who was acting as hostess, naturally, and 
her niece would be the first to arrive. 
Even so, they were shockingly early. 
But to his astonishment a strange young 
woman stood, silver shod, upon the 
scrubbed steps and smiled at him quite 
ravishingly. 

Mr. Mortimer had failed to mention 
the list of his guests. 
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“Mr. Mortimer?” murmured the ex- 
tremely lovely young woman, who 
seemed not to know the house as she 
glanced about her. 

But, no doubt, she was one of his 
friends whom he had met during his 
travels. Parks approved of her thor- 
oughly. His sanction warmed him. 

“The maid will show you upstairs, 
miss.” 

As she followed Norah up the broad, 
polished flight she realized that she had 
not sent up her name. Then she fol- 
lowed the girl’s gesture, and found her- 
self alone, hesitating before two doors, 
as the parlor maid was summoned 
downstairs again. 

She opened the first, and found her- 
self in a brightly lit room that had evi- 
dently been made ready to serve as a 
cloak room. She closed the door and 
turned to the blank panels of the other 
portal. 

She felt flushed, a little ill at ease, as 
she paused, her fingers grasping the 
doorknob. She should have insisted 
upon being announced. Yet, if her 
name had meant nothing to him, Philip 
Mortimer would doubtless have excused 
himself courteously. On the whole it 
was better for her to go through with 
this rather unusual program. 

She opened the door, feeling rather 
like Alice when her adventures dazed 
her with their fantastic swiftness, and 
looked in, 

The room was dark—a study of some 
sort, she made out as her eyes grew ac- 
customed to the gloom—and apparently 
empty. It seemed to Elena to be the 
most noisily silent room in which she 
had ever stood, 


Why had she been shown up here, 
into this dark and solitary place? 


A queer, panicky fear seized her 
without warning. She took a step for- 
ward, and through the thin fabric of 
her silver shoe felt some soft bulk ob- 
structing her path. The fear crowded 
down upon her, palpitant, alive. 


She stumbled back, reaching our 
blindly, feeling for the door by which 
she had entered. Instead, her desperate 
hand struck against the wall, against the 
electric switches, and the room was re- 
lentlessly flooded with light. Light that 
made it infinitely more dreadful than 
it had been in the shroud of the quiet 
dark. 

Elena struck her pale mouth with her 
clenched fist to silence an involuntary 
cry, and sank to her quivering knees be- 
side the thing her foot had touched. 


Mrs. Rawley Chester surveyed the 
brilliantly lit exterior of her niece’s fu- 
ture town house with complacent gaze. 
She laid an approving hand on Mary’s 
silken knee, as her landaulet drew up 
to the curb. 

“You've done very well for yourself, 
my dear. Very well, indeed!” she enun- 
ciated in her clipped Boston syllables. 

Mary, beautiful and frosty in a white 
gown, with silver leaves gleaming coldly 
in her fair hair, smiled. 

“It is a pleasant house.” 

Mrs. Chester lowered her voice suit- 
ably. 

“T wish vour dear mother were alive; 
it would make her so happy to know 
that you were about to marry so distin- 
guished and charming a person. Mar- 
riage is the safe haven for a 
woman.” 

She sighed and dabbed at a senti- 
mental eyelid with a shred of lawn and 
lace. 

Mary preceded her from the car, 
waited until her aunt had shifted her 
black-velvet bulk to two cautious silken 
ankles, and told the chauffeur at what 
hour to return. 

Mrs. Chester linked her plump, 
gloved hand in her niece’s arm, nodded 
with affectionate familiarity at the mel- 
low brick doorway. 

“A charming house! If 
rators do—-—” 
ascend the 


only 


the deco- 
She broke off, about to 


steps, stared as the front 
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door was flung wide and a slender 
in a fur-bordered blue wrap 
paused not an instant in its embrasure, 
yut flew down the short flight with 
werted face. 

“Upon my word!” 


woman 


Mary laughed on an odd note, 
Philio has had a late visitor.” 

“Who is she?” 
Chester. 

“My dear Aunt Joan, is it likely that 
I should have met her?” 

The cynicism brought a sniff from 
her august relative, a hasty word of ad- 
ice before Parks admitted them. 

“| hope, Mary, that you will not be 
foolish enough to undignified 


words Philip over the 


Mrs. 


demanded 


with 


inc. ont. 
Believe me, a scene promp ed vy jeu 
ousy is a futile thing.”’ 

Mrs. Chester spoke with the virtuous 
wisdom of her period. 

“Do you really think I would quar- 
rel with Philip on the score of another 
woman?” asked Mary calmly. 

ller aunt was spared any further in- 

licate irony by the opening of the 


with deference 


Parks greeted them 
and handed them over to Norah, who 


hovered in the background. 

Mary, rejoining the other guests in 
the drawing-room, found them waiting 
for her. She flirted with a Russian por- 
trait painter of note over her frosted 
| and at her 


glass scornfully 
men had 


; glanced 
fiancé’s array of guests. The 
distinction; the 
witty 
tions 


dubbed as 
two excep- 
It would be, she reflected, rather 
affair. She had 
the conclusion that 
acknowledged talents 
the worst bores. 
women. 


women she 


dowds, with one or 


a stupid long since 


] 


come to le of 


peop 
were inevitably 
And she hated clever 


She remembered afterward her pre- 
monition of ennui; how grateful she 
had been that she, at least, knew some 
amusing people, who didn’t take much 
effort. 
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The dinner was excellent. Good food 
was something that Mary was really 
fond of. And though her portrait 
painter talked heroically of contempo- 
rary Russian art, and subtly of his own, 
she consoled herself with the patés and 
told herself that she must go to some 
exhibitions as was feasible. 
She was not to enjoy patés or to think 
of Russian painting for years to come 
without a.sense of pervading terror. 

It was over the coffee that a pretty, 
white-haired widow, who was chatting 
animatedly with a_ gallant admiral, 
leaned across the roses and addressed 
Philip. 

“Aren’t you going to show us your 
celebrated acquisition, Philip?” 

Mortimer paused, expectant. 

“Your Grecian urn, goose! 


soon as it 


You've 
talked of nothing else since you have 
nad it. I fancy Mary finds your inter- 
est divided.” 

Mary flung him a cool, speculative 
look that left him puzzled. 

“T cede first place to the ‘Maid.’ ” 

The faint mockery 
passed unheeded. 

“You shall all see it, if it won’t bore 
you. A little later we'll adjourn to my 
study for a private view!” 

But later bridge was in 
yrogress and only pretty Mrs. de Camp, 
who had abandoned 


in her voice 


an hour 
her dummy hand 
strolled over to the engaged 
uple, who lingered in the embrasure 
f a window, and reminded Philip of 
is promise. 


cavalierly, 


“Aren't you going to fulfill your given 
word, Philip? 
new treasure.” 

“You’re a sweet woman,” Philip as- 
ired her. “I’m dying to display the 
dy, of course. But no one seems to 
hare my ardor for the ancient Greeks.” 

“We'll leave the rest to their bridge,” 
said Mary. “Is your study in decent 
order, or have you enjoined Parks from 

traightening your desk?” 

“We'll have to chance it.” 


I really want to see your 


1. 
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They mounted the polished steps, 
chatting. Mortimer opened the study 
door and uttered an exclamation of im- 
patience as darkness greeted them. 

“Parks should have lit up for us; he 
might have known I'd inveigle some of 
you up here.” 

“Ah!” 

Mary, who knew the room well, had 
entered. She drew back sharply. 

“I almost tripped—a hassock or 
something ai 

They stood breathing hurriedly, un- 
der the shadow of some winged spell, 
while Philip felt for the switch. 

It was Mrs. de Camp who found it, 
with a little laugh at his stupidity—a 
little laugh that turned quickly into a 
shrill cry of horror and dismay. Philip 
strode forward with a muttered excla- 
mation and knelt beside the still hud- 
die on the floor. 

“He’s dead!” whispered Dora de 
Camp, and shrank back as Philip turned 
the silent, curiously stiffened body that 
lay face downward upon the rug, and 
revealed the face of Gregory Kardis, 
set by death into a ferocious, vulpine 
mask, eyes wide with terror and sur- 
prise, lips curled back in an ugly, mirth- 
less grin. 

They had forgotten Mary. Her 
dreadful cry at sight of the dead face 
sounded in their ears, and Philip 
dazedly caught her as she was about to 
drop to her knees beside the body 

“Mary!” 

She pushed him from her 

“Gregory—Gregory !”" she whimpered 
pitifully, and touched the waxen face. 

Philip Mortimer hand 
across his brow. 

“Who is it?” asked Mrs. de Camp in 
a little, hushed voice, as if she feared 
to disturb the gay card players in the 
room below. “I—I don’t understand!” 

He bent over Mary, forced her to her 
feet, and tried vainly to soothe her 
agonized weeping. 

“Will you look 


passed his 


after her?” he 
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pleaded with the older woman. “I must 
get hold of Parks, without the others 
knowing.” 

The elderly butler joined them pres- 
ently, and Philip turned the key in the 
door. 

“When were you last in here, Parks?” 
he inquired. “Good heavens, this must 
have happened during dinner, or just 
before! Horrible!” Mary’s weeping 
reached his ears like an incessant dirge, 
“The man—whoever he is—is cold.” 

“T’ll be sending for the police, sir?” 
asked the butler, reaching for the phone 
with a shaking hand. 

“I suppose so,” groaned Philip. 
“Mary, dear, try to pull yourself to- 
gether. You—you knew him?” 

Parks hung up the receiver. 

“They'll be here directly, sir. 
I—cover him up?” 

Philip shook his head. 

“Better not disturb anything. 
did he get in here?” 

Parks looked dazed. 

“T’ve no idea, sir; no one came ex- 
cept the guests—and the young lady— 
the young lady who didn’t stay to dine!” 

“What young lady?” Philip knit his 
brows. 

Parks wrung 

“T was 
guests, sir. 


Shall 


How 


his hands mournfully. 


was one of the 
came a little early, and 
Norah showed her to the dressing room, 
just across the hall. Could 
have been her, now?” 

Mary thrust aside the ministrations 
of the older woman and sprang to her 
feet in a frenzy of despair. 


sure she 


She 


could it 


“T saw her leave the house!” she cried 
shrilly. “She flew down the steps, as 
if demons were after her. I could have 
touched her!” 

She over the dead man once 
more, resisting Philip’s efforts to lead 
her away. 

“Why did it happen here? What 
was Gregory doing here?” she begged 
pitifully. 

Philip groaned. 


stood 





t 
d 









“T’ye never seen the man but once in 
my life. He came to try to persuade 
me to sell the vase I brought you up 
here to see. You knew him, Mary?” 

She looked at him fiercely. 

“T loved him!” she cried, and gave 
herself over to her despair. 

“Who is it?’ whispered Mrs, de 
Camp persistently. 

“His name was Kardis—Gregory 
Kardis,” remembered Philip. “Can’t 
you quiet her, or get her out of the 
room before the police get here?” 

“She killed him!’ whispered Mary. 
“I know it—the girl who left as Aunt 
Joan and I got out of the car. They'll 
find her, Philip. They'll punish her— 
promise me that!” 

She clung to him, half crazed with 
grief 

“I can give a very good description 
of the young woman, sir,” said the but- 
ler. “She was slim and medium height, 
very dark, but with a light complexion. 
And handsome eyes, very.” 

“Please conquer your hysteria, dear,” 
begged Philip. “When the police come 
they'll ask us all questions, learn what- 
ever there is to learn——”’ 

Park’s description of the girl who had 
come and fled echoed in his ears. 

How it all fitted together! Kardis, 
who had tried to get him to sell the vase, 
who had told him he was merely act- 
ing as agent for the girl who had bid 
for it so desperately, found dead here, 
alone in his study. And a young 
woman, who fitted perfectly the descrip- 
tion of the girl in the auction rooms, 
had been here at the hour at which 
Kardis must have met his death, had 
fled as if from the furies. 

A -sudden, invincible depression as- 
sailed him. Sordid, horrible! 

And then his eye caught sight of 
something that had been until now over- 
looked, something lying half under the 
dead man’s twisted arm. He stooped, 
as if to examine once more the stiff, 
blind features. 
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“Get rid of the other guests. Parks. 
I leave that to your discretion.” 

The servant turned to the door, and 
guiltily, moved by an inexplicable im- 
pulse, Philip slid his hand over the tiny 
brocaded bag that lay within his reach. 
As he stuffed it into his pocket the 
faint, deathless odor of Parma violets 
drifted to his nostrils, mingled with an- 
other odor, sweetish but repelling, an 
odor somehow spicy and old—and very 
evil. 

“There’s no wound on the body!” 
said Mrs. de Camp in that hushed tone 
people reserve for the dead, as if living 
voices could disturb their rest. 

“No wound——” echoed Philip me- 
chanically. 

“Then—then he might have been 
taken ill—and simply—died?” said the 
older woman with a high, upward inflec- 
tion. 

“She killed him,” reiterated Mary 
drearily. 

Philip looked away from the man’s 
right hand, that seemed to have discol- 
ored, to have swollen, from some un- 
natural hurt, and poured himself a cor- 
dial from the decanter that stood on 
the desk. 

“T hope to Heaven you are right!” he 
told Dora de Camp. “Ah, they’ve 
come.” 

The front doorbell pealed loudly 
through the house. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Less than four hours’ sleep, and that 
inadequate sojourn in unconsciousness 
broken in upon by nightmarish snatches 
of evil dreams, had left its wan mark 
upon Mortimer. 

He awakened the morning after the 
tragedy to that dim sense of foreboding 
that broods above the head of him who 
courts sleep as a surcease from care and 
catastrophe. What had _ happened? 
Complete consciousness surged over 
him, and he remembered with a distinct 
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shock the tragic discovery of the night 
before. 

With a groan he thumped his pillows, 
The 
discovery of Kardis’ body had been the 
least abhorrent of the night’s colorful 
episodes. The man had been a hostile 
bent upon some treacherous 
objective—no more. It was not his 
death, unpleasantly as it had occurred, 
from some mysterious cause, in his own 
study, that disturbed Mortimer. It was 
what his death had proved: his rela- 
tionship to Mary Chester, who, thanks 
to Mrs. de Camp, had been spared the 
unpleasant necessity of being  inter- 
viewed by the police; and his connec- 
tion with the girl of the auction room. 

Mortimer swung his feet to the floor, 
frowning. 


and sat up in somber reckoning. 


stranger, 


A beastly hour had ensued upon the 
coming of the authorities 
examiner, an 


The medical 
unpleasant little man, 
vested with pomposity and a terrific 
sense of his own importance, had ar- 
rived shortly after the precinct police 
captain had taken things in charge. For 
Captain O’Malley had knelt beside the 
body, lifted the rigid arm, rapped out a 
sharp inquiry. 

“T looked into the room at a few min- 
utes of six,” Mortimer had said in an- 
swer. “This must have happened after 
that hour.” 

O’Malley had 
grunt. 

“Then ’tis not heart failure that took 
him off, as the lady suggests.” 

Mrs. de Camp, who, at the ring of 
the front doorbell, had hurried Mary 
into her wrap and out of the house by 
the servants’ stairs, 


given a meditative 


had eagerly reiter- 
ated the hoped-for possibility 

“And from the look of him, ’tis not 
heart failure, anyway.” 

O'Malley had bent, lips pursed as if 
for a soundless whisper, to within a foot 
of the livid face. 

“You haven’t been burning incense in 
here, have you?” 
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Mortimer had denied any fondness 
for the stuff. 

“There’s a funny odor 
body, too.” 


close to the 


“Poison ?”’ 
“But why should he have. come here 
to make an end to himself?” protested 
Dora de Camp _ distractedly. “Oh, 
Philip, this is dreadful!” 

O’Malley had risen with surprising 
agility, dusted his hands lightly. 

“He didn’t, ma’am. If that was the 


answer, there’d be some trace of the 
means he used. When I first looked 
at him I thought of strychnine. But it 


isn’t that that killed him, I’m thinking. 
And there’s no container. He didn’t 
swallow the bottle, too, you know.” 

His leisurely mode of speech gave 
way to a sharper note of command. 

“Now, Mr. Mortimer, let’s see if I’ve 
got this straight, before the medical ex- 
aminer comes.” 

Philip had answered the short ques- 
tions put to him with as much ease as 
he could muster. He had been horribly 
conscious of the small, gold-clasped bag 
that reposed in his coat pocket; of 
Parks’ stor, 

“You and Mrs. de Camp came up here 
together, vou told me?” 

“Ves. Mvy other guests were playing 
bridge downstairs.” 

“T'd like a few words with them, for 
form’s sake.” 

“T’m Philip had 
brows in discomfiture 


knit his 
“T had a serv- 


They 


sorry.” 


ant inform them of the tragedy. 
have all left.” 

“Left?” Captain O’Malley’s hig 
voice rumbled out the word almost men- 
acingly. “You should not have taken 
that upon vourself, Mr. Mortimer, un- 
der the circumstances. Did it not strike 
vou as an odd thing to do?” 

“T had no of letting my 
guests undergo the unpleasantness of 
being interviewed by the authorities.” 
Philip had stated crisply. 

But he realized with a sinking heart 


intention 
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that the quixotic impulse had not im- 
pressed the precinet officer favorably. 
And when the medical examiner put 1n 

that gentleman viewed 
him with ill-concealed hostility and more 
than a shade of suspicion. 

Then | 
tion of all the servants, and the dreaded 
half hour following Park’s well-mean- 
ing volubility concerning the handsome 
young woman whom he had taken for 
4 dinner guest, and whom he had shown 
upstairs to the little room adjoining the 
study. 

Mortimer had had no opportunity to 
enjoin Parks from mentioning the un- 
invited guest. He had flushed guiltily 
as he caught himself cursing the chance 
that had kept him from silencing the 
old servant. Tor Parks would have re- 
mained silent had he known that that 
was Mortimer’s ardent wish. 

The gold-threaded brocade had 

hand had_ carelessly 
| his pocket as Parks trem- 
blingly testified to the presence of the 
! s beauty, whose departure could 
not be placed by any one save Mary or 
her aunt, who, Philip prayed, would not 
be asked the 

The catechising had lasted until late 
in the night, until long after the stiff- 
ened, pitiful bundle that had been Greg- 
ory Kardis had been taken away. For 
1 Leslie had seen all there was 

een, had drawn conclusions con- 
and precipitate, from he 

not willingly deviate. 


his appearance, 


ad come the tiresome inquisi 


bit of 


he 


se searching questions 


sharp-ev¢ 
which 


se conclusions, not definitely ex- 
pressed, but quite obvious to Mortimer’s 
keved-up perceptions, troubled him 
ise For, although Leslie had 
him when he was not peremp- 
torily questioning him, he had deigned 
to impress O'Malley with his medical 
knowledge, which had served him in- 
adequately in this instance. 
“Stiff as a board!” Leslie had barked, 
feeling the rigid arm of the dead man. 
“Three hours—h’m! <And_ every 
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muscle set like iron.” The little man 
peered ferociously into the stark, snarl- 
ing face. ‘That grin of his is what we 
‘risus sardonicus.’ It invariably 
suggests strychnine poisoning, or some 
But in this 


term 


derivative of strychnine. 


case——” 
lifted the evelid, examined the 
glazed ball that had so recently flashed 
with life. 

“T can't tell definitely, of course, un- 
til a complete medical examination has 
been made, but I would say that strych- 
nine could be ruled out.” 

Mortimer had wet his lips. 

“Am I to understand that the man 
Kardis died through—unnatural means ? 
Was he—murdered ?” 


He 


Medical Examiner Leslie vouchsafed 
him a hostile glance as he busied him- 
self about the body 

“He died from poison; just what poi- 
son I am unable to determine without a 
more thorough examination. It 
f-administered. 


Mr 


circumstances of 


may 
You will 

Mortimer, unti! 
this death 


have been sel 
be within 
the 
have been cleared up 

It was than a mere query. 
Mortimer had ground his teeth together 
and promised to keep in touch with the 
authorities, realizing the grave necessity 
which prompted the request. 

Now, as he bathed 


preoccupied fashion, dense shadows of 


reach 


man’s 


more 


and dressed in 


foreboding scudded across the brilliant 
May 


The self-sufficient 


morning, 
little coroner was 
quite capable of deducing anything from 
the lack of He 
had already reached the conclusion that 
he, Mortimer, was closely connected 
with the death of the man Kardis. He 
betrayed conviction quite openly. 
Mortimer knotted his tie with a vicious 
jerk 

Grotesque ! 

It did not comfort him to wrench 
open the lower drawer of his chiffonier 
and take out from its linen-packed re- 


anv workable clews. 


his 
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cesses the small object he had confided 
to its depths the night before. 

He unclasped the silken trifle and 
emptied the feminine contents into his 
cupped palm, weighing them thought- 
fully. 

A lip stick, of a fresh, rose-red hue 
totally unrelated to the carmine tint that 
American women used so lavishly; a 
small wad of crumpled bills; a cigarette 
case, half filled with some foreign make 
of cigarette, and a slim, initialed card 
case. 

He held a single pasteboard slip be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, read the 
lilting syllables until they were etched 
in his memory. 

Elena Sanudo! A name as distinctive 
as a well-chosen perfume; as distinctive 
as the faint violet scent she used. He 
laughed harshly under his breath. Was 
he waxing sentimental about the dark- 
eyed creature who had invaded his well- 
organized life? She was—an enigma, 
no more. He could find no answer to 


the questions that beat through his 
brain, save the beautifully penciled clew 
to her whereabouts offered in the lower 
right-hand corner of her calling card. 


That course lay open to him. Indeed, 
it was incumbent upon him. He as- 
sured himself that to return the trinkets 
and the money, personally, was his ob- 
vious duty. 

Besides, he must, if possible, find an 
explanation for her coming at the un- 
fortunate hour she had chosen. And 
why she had left so precipitately, as 
Mary and her aunt had stepped from 
their car. 

At this point he asked of himself why 
he should be tormented with shadowy 
fears because of a woman with lustrous 
eyes and a haunting profile, whose voice, 
once heard, still obsessed him. 

He tucked the brocaded bag into an 
inner pocket and hastened downstairs. 

The intangible bright splendor of the 
day sent shafts of gold into the big, 
half-dismantled dining room in which 
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Philip Mortimer consumed an unappre- 
ciated breakfast with a haste that 
wounded the sensitive Parks, who had 
himself prepared the sauté kidneys in the 
brazier on the sideboard. Philip sipped 
his coffee absently and ignored the lus- 
cious brown tidbits as he scanned the 
dramatic headlines that announced to 
the world the death of a man undistin- 
guished in life, but destined to more 
than distinction in the manner of his 
dying. 


The same molten gold flooded Elena 
Sanudo’s shabby sitting room, and failed 
as utterly in its mission of cheer. 

The girl forced herself to swallow a 
little black coffee, grown cold while she 
had poured over the same exuberant 
sheet whose headlines had startled 
Mortimer, and tried to reach a clearer 
understanding of the tragic dénouement 
of the night before. She shuddered as 
she read of the mysterious guest of 
Philip Mortimer, who, unaccounted for, 
had arrived a good half hour before 
his other guests had put in their ap- 
pearance, and who had left unostenta- 
tiously, unseen by the butler. Every 
account of the tragedy implicated the 
missing young woman in unpleasant 
fashion, for even before the coroner’s 
verdict the death of Gregory Kardis 
was pronounced murder. The papers 
were full of surmises. 

She pushed the scattered sheets from 
her, buried her pale face in her hands, 
She wondered if she would ever be 
able to forget the dread moment of her 
entry into that dusk-filled study, the 
horror with which she had drawn back 
from the still bulk which her silver shoe 
had encountered. 

She closed her eyes, reviewed the ter- 
rifying tableau that she had inadver- 
tently illuminated when her outflung 
hand had touched the switch. Would 
Gregory’s snarling dead mouth obtrude 
itself forever upon her vision? Would 
his glazed eyes, forever fixed in a stare 
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of frightened amazement, meet hers 
from every shadow? 

She strove to conquer a rising panic 
of fear that threatened to overwhelm 
her. She must control herself! Self- 
possession was a necessity now, if it 
had never been before. For she had 
already jeopardized herself by a single 
act of colossal negligence, when she 
should have been most heedful. 

She had, in her flight from the house 
of death, dropped a small brocaded bag 
—a trinket, but a trinket containing her 
complete identification in the form of 
her card case, filled with newly en- 
graved cards. If she could but remem- 
ber where she had lost the foolish trifle! 
If she could only be sure that it had 
slipped from her arm in the taxi she 
had hailed a block up the Avenue, or 
on the street as she hurried along. 

She seized the morning paper again, 
and satisfied herself that the bag had 
not been found in Philip Mortimer’s 
house. She distinctly remembered fum- 
bling with the uncertain clasp in the 
vestibule, just before the dignified but- 
ler had ushered her upstairs to the room 
in which she had expected to find Morti- 
mer. For she had almost decided to 
send up her card before the servant had 
carelessly assumed that she was a dinner 
guest 

And that was the last recollection she 
had of the bag until late that fatal eve- 
ning when she stood in her room, be- 
fore the corrugated pasteboard box bear- 
ing the name, “Guido Carboni,” and the 
device, “Pottery—Ancient and Repro- 
ductions,”” which she had snatched up 
from Kardis’ grasp and borne away with 
her 


The package, half open, had lain in 


the crook of the dead man’s arm. She 
had stared down at it fascinated, after 
a swift glance at the red-and-black vase 
that stood against the opposite wall, and 
wrung her heart with desire. So this 
was why Kardis was deceiving her about 
his dealings with Mortimer! He had 
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come there to-day, to Mortimer’s house, 
with a perfect duplicate of the “Maid,” 
obtained, evidently, from the pottery ex- 
pert whose name was upon the wrap- 
pings, to substitute it for the urn that 
stood in the niche of the wall. And 
miraculously death had intervened at the 
instant of and frustrated 
ever his nefarious intent. 

She had turned to the door to sum- 
mon the household, cry out the dread: 
ful thing that had taken place in the 
quiet room; had paused, almost on the 
threshold: Gregory Kardis was—had 
been—her accredited agent in his deal- 
ings with Mortimer. Would not the 
latter take for granted that she was re- 
sponsible for the proposed theft of the 
vase ? 

If Kardis were found, with the dupli- 
cate of the “Maid” beside him, she 
would be implicated, in any event. So 
strong had been her conviction that she 
had snatched up the half-opened pack- 
age, barely glancing at the urn within 
it, concealed it beneath her furred cloak, 
and, on the desperate urge of the mo- 
ment, fled from the the house, 
unseen 


success, for- 


room, 


So genuine was her terror and dis- 
may that not until she stood within the 
sheltering walls of her own room at the 
hotel did she miss the little bag she had 
carried. Then, horror-stricken at her 
own daring, she had thrust the damag- 
ing evidence of the spurious vase, still 
in its original wrappings, 
and had striven 
step by step 

She had slept late. after deliberately 
inviting sleep with a needed soporific; 
and it frightened her to think how much 
valuable time had been wasted already. 
A knock on her door brought her swiftly 
to her feet, one clenched hand pressed 
to her color-drained lips. But it was 
only a waiter coming for the breakfast 
tray. When he had retreated she 
breathed again. She must plan for pos- 
sible contingencies ; and, first of all, she 


into her closét, 


retrace her journey . 
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must determine upon some means of de- 
struction of the spurious “Maid of 
Melos.” 

It would be wiser to leave the hotel, 
she reflected, as she moved into the 
small court bedroom. To leave no trace 
of her presence or her flight. It was a 
pity, she thought, that only two days 
before she had run into Marian Sander- 
son, who had been her close friend and 
classmate at the smart Parisian convent 
at which she had been educated. <A 
brief and inexplicable note must decline 
the handsome Mrs. Sanderson’s insistent 
invitation to Grassmere, her new West- 
chester place. She had no right to in- 
volve any one else in the catastrophic 
events which were looming on her hori- 
zon. 

A sob rose to her quivering lips. 
Now, since Kardis’ strange death, she 
was utterly alone. Treacherous as the 
man had been, he was at least a link 
to her other life, to the bright, carefree 
days of her girlhood. And, even though 
she had never completely trusted him 
she had, nevertheless, been loath to re- 
linquish the last atom: of sentiment that 
his charm had inspired. 

And now he lav dead 
official room! 

The “Maid” might point tl 
fortune to the luckless 


in some ugly, 


le way to 
Elena 
thought with a sort of sad whimsy, but 
shz had a 
disaster to those of 


Sanudos, 


dealing 
' 


perverse fashion of 

an alien line 
Elena paused, her hand upon the door 

hat hid behind its pane 

lieved to be the 

aster! 


ls what she be- 
counterfeit urn. Dis- 
What was it that her stepfather 
had scrawled among his notes, just be- 
fore the last seizure doomed him to si- 
lence? Her pulses drummed with the 
wild fancies that flitted through her 
brain. It was absurd, grotesque, im- 
possible, after all these centuries, and 
yet—— 


She was about to draw from its wrap- 
pings the counterfeit vase, at which she 
had barely glanced, still pondering upon 


elusive, grim memories, when the tele- 
phone at her elbow shrilled sharply. 

Elena was waxen as she disengaged 
the receiver, spoke into the mouthpiece. 

A man who would not give his name 
was calling. On urgent business, 

Elena managed to frame the neces- 
sary words with lips that were stiff with 
terror. 

“Have him come up, please.” 

She dared not face an interview with 
an unknown man in one of the public 
parlors on a lower floor. Here, at least, 
she would have her privacy insured. 
And it gave her a few extra moments 
to steel herself to whatever might be 
forthcoming. 

She crept to the mirror, searched her 
pale with violet-circled 
eyes. She must attempt to give an im- 
pression of least. 
With trembling fingers she rubbed a 
counter feit into her colorless 
lips, touched the delicate ivory flesh be- 
neath her cheek bones with rouge 

She had barely thrust the vanity case 
into a drawer when she heard the peal 


face anxious, 


self-possession, at 


bloom 


of the bell outside her sitting-room door. 
With proudly erect shoulders and small 
head held high. she crossed the faded 
carpet and flung open the door. 
The tall, grave-eved man who waited 
the threshold smiled at her. 
“Miss Sanudo? It is very 
vou to see me My 


o( 0d of 


name is Morti- 
mer.” 

Elena Sanudo felt the warmth of life 
itself ebb back into her veins. The spell 
of her unconquerable panic dissolved. 
She 
into the sitting room, murmuring in- 
consequential things as he seated him- 
self against the light. 

And then, quite suddenly and simply, 
they arrived at the urgent crux of the 
interview. 

“You came to my house yesterday, 
to see me?” Mortimer asked gently. 

He read the terror in her dilated eyes. 

She inclined her head with the gentle, 


found herself inviting her guest 
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almost imperial grace that characterized 
the memory of her which he had re- 
tained, 

“Yes.” The word was the merest 
whisper. “I came—and left without 
seeing you.” 

He handed her a small, beautifully 
done-up package, which she untied with 
quivering haste. 

The gold-brocaded bag slid from her 
white hand to her lap. 

“You have, no doubt, seen the papers 
this morning,” Philip continued. “A 
most tragic happening occurred during 
the early evening in my house. A man 
with whom I had but the slightest ac- 
quaintance—died in my study. It was 
all quite horrible ; I took two of my din- 
ner guests upstairs to look at the Gre- 
cian urn I purchased at the Sanessa Gal- 
leries the day I saw you there, and we 
found him—dead. Later, before the 
police arrived—it was most unhappily a 
case for the police—I found your bag.” 


He paused, oddly ill at ease; his eyes 
besought her understanding. 

“It seemed scarcely necessary to turn 
it over to the authorities; I felt so sure 


} 


that it 
tragedy.” 

Elena experienced a warm rush of 
gratitude, occasioned as much by the 
man’s delicacy as by the generous im- 
pulse that prompted the quixotic deed. 

“I am very grateful to you! How 
grateful, I cannot put into words. It 
was more than chivalrous of you!” 

Her lovely, velvet-dark eyes rested 
on his, sent an inexplicable tide of hap- 
piness up from the guarded depths of 
his emotions. 

“Please—it was a small thing to do.” 

She drew a deep breath; linked her 
slim hands about her knee. 

“I must explain to you, Mr. Morti- 
mer, the impulse which took me to your 
house last night. The man who—who 
was found there in your study, Greg- 
ory Kardis, was at one time private sec- 
retary to my stepfather, Professor Wil- 


had no connection with the 
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liam Pascal. He knew, of course, the 
very great value of many of my step- 
father’s unique finds.” She quelled a 
sudden impulse which almost led her 
to confide the secret of the “Maid” to 
this man whom she scarcely knew; 
guarded the words that fell from her 
sweet, grave lips. 

“Among certain articles of value was 
this vase you have already mentioned. 
It was a family heirloom of my own, 
which my stepfather was keeping for 
me, and at his death it was unhappily 
sold. That was two years since. A 
month or two ago I came to New York 
from London, and happened, a fort- 
night later, to see the announcement of 
its impending resale at the Sanessa Gal- 
leries. Naturally I was interested in 
acquiring it.” 

She flung him an enchanting smile, 
and went on: 

“But the ‘Maid’ was destined to be- 
come yours. Frankly, I still wanted her. 
I thought at the time TI couldn’t possi- 
bly afford the price she was knocked 
down at—isn’t that the auctioneer’s 
term ?—but, womanlike, I later changed 
my mind and determined to persuade 
you to part with her, if possible, 
through this Mr. Kardis, who was act- 
ing as my agent.” 

“T told him I should be only too happy 
to deal with you personally!” Philip 
cried. “But in the most mysterious and 
outraged fashion he refused to give 
me your name.” 

Elena lowered ivory eyelids. 

“He never told me that. He merely 
put me off. Until, last night, after dis- 
covering some petty deceit of his, I de- 
termined to approach you myself. So I 
went to your house. Your butler mis- 
took me for a dinner guest—the hour 
was late—and a maid showed me up- 
stairs to take off my wrap. Stupidly, I 
did not realize the servant’s error, and 
thought I had blundered into the wrong 
room. I opened the study door, stum- 
bled——” 
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Her dark eyes clung to his pleadingly, 
beseeching his faith, as if it were not 
already hers. 

“And then—my hand struck against 
the light switch. The lights went on. 
I saw him lying there. It was hideous!” 

“Poor child!” The tender words es- 
caped Mortimer unwittingly. 

“IT was panic-stricken, and I did an 
unspeakably foolish thing. Because of 
my connection with Gregory Kardis, I 
thought my presence there, under the 
circumstances, would be _ construed 
wrongly. I listened until the coast was 
clear, and then I fled—leaving this!” 

Her hands fluttered out in piteous 
appeal at his silence. 

“Oh, how can I ask you to believe 
me! Yet you must.” 

He sprang up. 

“Did you think for an instant that I 
didn’t? I do, implicitly. But I was 


thinking of an unfortunate contretemps. 
Two of my guests saw you leave the 


house. That is what is troubling me.” 

She nodded. 

“T know. One—the younger woman 

was the girl who accompanied you 
to the Sanessa Galleries the day you 
bought the ‘Maid.’ And your butler 
described me—most gallantly, to be 
sure!” 

A shadow of a smile transfigured her 
sad mouth. 

“Most accurately. Don’t you think it 
would be wiser to come forward, to 
admit that you were there?” 

“That I found the dead body of a 
man I knew, under mysterious circum- 
stances, and gave no alarm, but fled in 
terror? Would I be believed?” 

“T believe you,” said Mortimer. His 
grave voice held a cadence that stirred 
her to unreasoning joy. 

“You have no reason to!” she told 
him. 

“T know that the motive that impelled 
you to act as you did was of the high- 
est. Nothing can dissuade me from that 
belief !” 


“Not that—but my reason for doing 
so was—comprehensible, at least.” 

“The inquest takes place to-morrow,” 
he told her. “But it is not likely that 
your presence in my house will be 
traced. I will do all in my power to 
prevent such a possibility.” 

“Your—fiancée will, of course, tes- 
tify,” she murmured. 

He offered up a silent, fervent prayer 
that nothing of the sort would happen, 
Good heavens! It had been by the 
merest good fortune that they had been 
spared a public spectacle the night be- 
fore, when Mary had recognized the 
dead man. That Mary—proud, cold 
Mary, whom he had thought to be un- 
touched by any genuine emotion— 
should be reduced to so pitiful an ob- 
ject hurt him. Strangely enough, he 
did not feel wounded by her passionate, 
abject grief for the man she had really 
loved. His pride had not been touched. 
Why, he wondered? Instead, an infinite 
pity for her had overwhelmed him. He 
wanted to spare her as much as possi- 
ble the sordid aftermath of the tragedy, 
which might involve her unless she were 
most careful in every utterance. He 
did not doubt but that the police would 
learn of her presence at his house, her 
friendship for Kardis. He hoped, tried 
to believe, that her vindictiveness to- 
ward the girl she had seen hurrying 
from his house, whom she believed re- 
sponsible for Kardis’ death, was but an 
emotional tempest that would have spent 
itself by this morning. 

“She may be called upon,” he admit- 
ted slowly, “for she knew Kardis, some 
years ago, quite well, I believe.” 

The girl started. 

“She knew him? How strangely 
lives are linked together!” A sudden 
impulse unsealed her lips. “There is 
another reason why I am anxious to 
avoid any connection with the death of 
Gregory Kardis, Mr. Mortimer. When 
I first knew him I was a young, fool 
ish girl of sixteen. I—I fancied myself 
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in love with him, and he fostered the 
fancy. You can understand how ap- 
pealing he was to women. He behaved 
rather badly. And I, romantic little 
fool that I was, wrote him letters that 
he should have returned—and never 
did. He was the type of man who will 
keep a woman's letters. I’ve often won- 
dered——"" 

She lapsed into silence. 

“And if they were found among his 
effects———"’ Mortimer prompted. 

She shrugged. 

“I’m overestimating their importance. 
If he kept those, he doubtless kept oth- 
ers. I would not be the only woman 
who might have cherished an ancient 
bitterness—even hatred—toward him! 
So we will not think of that. How can 
I ever thank you you have 
done ?” 


for what 


He was being dismissed, he knew, as 
she rose, extending an impulsive hand. 
But the dismissal was so gracious, and 
withal so regal, that it bore no trace of 
brusqueness. 

“Il told you before that I had done 
nothing but extend the most ordinary 
consideration !”’ 

“It was the act of a friend. I have 
very few, on this side of the ocean.” 

Her beautifully chiseled mouth drew 
his eyes like a magnet. 
his 


Sut, quite un- 
scrutiny, Elena 

and found their 
infinite sincerity 


conscious of 


searched his 


kind 


1 
SPOKE 


eyes, in 
as he 


lepths 
“li vou'd let me be your friend 


He broke off in sudden embarrassment 


flushing to the roots of his crisp, brown 
hair 


‘You’ 


proven yourself to be one, 

“| haven’t explained the paramount 
reason for my call!’ Mortimer remem- 
bered suddenly. “TI can’t tell you how 
guilty I’ve felt ever since I outbid you 
for that vase. You must permit me to 
make yielding it to 


1) 


amends by you, 
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“If you'll keep it until I can afford 
it, I'll appreciate it infinitely,” she told 
him gently. “I should like to have it 
again.” 

“But I couldn't possibly let you pay 
the unnecessary price | put upon it!” 
Mortimer protested. “That’s awfully 
unfair.” 

She smiled. 

“I’m sure we can come to terms when 
this dreadful thing is cleared up.” A 
little shudder twitched her slight shoul. 
ders. “I hate to have the lovely ‘Maid 
connected with anything so unpleasant 
It makes me—superstitious !” 

He released her hand from his own, 
lingeringly. 

“What possible connection could our 
Grecian urn have with the death of this 
man? In spite of what the police hint, 
I feel sure a simpler, less-unpleasant ex- 
planation will be forthcoming, after the 
autopsy. Please don’t worry. And let 
me hope that I shall you again. 
Surely we must have some friends in 


” 


common—— 


see 


She murmured some conventional re- 
sponse, and found herself alone in the 
shabby green room that suddenly seemed 
transfigured by the magic of the morn- 
ing. 

The sweetest little smile touched her 
mouth. Happiness, secure, 
called for, pervaded her 
draft of old wine. Her 
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hecame shadowy, half 


warm, un- 
being like a 
fears receded, 
real. Still smil- 
ss the floor, faced 
blurred 
ld-fashioned mantel 

‘Idiot! she whispered in soft mock- 
ery. “As if one woman’s lover were 
ever another woman’s friend?!’ 

\ frown contracted her brow. She 
remembered what lay behind her closet 
door. If Philip Mortimer had guessed 
that she had borne away with her the 
replica of the.“Maid,” he would not 
have offered her his friendship so 
eagerly. It must be destroyed! 

She opened the closet door, excite- 
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herself in the glass above 


the ¢ 


set 
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ment quickening her pulse, and lifted 
down the half-opened package she had 
thrust into dark concealment. Her 
small, deft hands drew from packing 
of tissue a curved urn, delicately figured, 
red and black. 

A sharp cry echoed through the 
Elena stared, fascinated, at the 
beautiful bit of pottery in her hands. 
She had stolen, not the counterfeit of 
the “Maid,” but the “Maid” herself! 
Of this she was sure. No modern copy 
could duplicate that mellowed tinting, 
that exquisite sheen. 

At almost the same moment Philip 
Mortimer let himself into his own house, 
in which a policeman was still on guard. 
The man saluted and 
spoke: 

“The study’s unlocked now, sir.”’ 

Mortimer nodded, and went upstairs. 


room. 


deferentially 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mortimer whistled gay old 
Viennese strain as he mounted the steps 
to his room; quelled the air on his lips 
as the sight of the scaffolding in the 
hall, the workmen's tools, and general 
dishabille of the upper recalled 
to him the full realization of his situa- 
tion. 


some 


floors 


It was imperative that he get in touch 
with Mary without delay He 
, 


warn her to commit herself 


must 
to nothing 
but the most guarded acknowledgment 
of her acquaintance with Kardis. If 
she were still 
to insist upon the running to cover of 
the girl she had glimpsed leaving the 
house just after the tragedy, she might 
easily hurt herself irreparably. What a 
scandal a raking up of the past would 
entail! He shuddered at the thought of 


Gcient!l angen ht 
sufficiently overwrough 


her honorable, distinguished name linked 
with that of the dead adventurer; re- 
membered 
words: 
“The sort of man who keeps a wom- 
an’s letters 


Elena Sanudo’s hesitating 


” 
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By now all of Kardis’ personal effects 
had been taken over by the police, he 
knew. Supposing that he had kept let- 
ters of Mary’s—letters laying bare her 
secret infatuation for the man, hinting 
different things to the evil minds that 
would snatch greedily at any intimate 
disclosures of the lives of those whose 
names struck recognition instantly in 
the press. 

What might not such evidence sug- 
gest to the police officials? That Mary, 
on the verge of her marriage to Morti- 
mer, had been desperately attempting to 
bribe or persuade Kardis into returning 
her old letters; that she had failed, and 
had been driven to a single wild, de- 
spairing act from the consequences of 
which there was no escape. 

Mortimer stock-still on the 
He was remembering the lengthy 
quarter of an hour he and his other 
guests had waited for Mary to come 
down from the impromptu coat room. 
Was it possible that she had _ stepped 
into the study, found Kardis there—— 

He thrust the ugly thought from him. 
If she had loved the man—and she had 
loved him—the shock of his death would 
have dreadful to re- 
duce her to the pitiful hysteria she had 
not been able to overcome before kind 
Dora de Camp had wrapped her in her 
furs and smuggled her out of the som- 
ber house. 


stood 


steps. 


been sufficiently 


In any event, Mary needed the sup- 
port and counsel of the man who, in the 
eyes of the world, was her natural pro- 
tector. His lips twisted wryly. Would 
he ever be able to forget her pitiable 
grief for the man she had loved? 
Would Kardis’ memory thrust itself be- 
tween them always? 

Tt flashed across him that, when she 
might have turned to him for comfort 
and assurance, Mary had turned away. 
Would she wish to conclude the unhappy 
farce of her betrothal? But he cyn- 
ically reminded himself that, if Kardis, 
living and loved by her, had not been 
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able to keep her from marrying an- 
other, his memory would not be apt to 
accomplish the act of fidelity. Poor 
girl! He knew what it was to love 
futilely, to lavish the bounty of the 
heart's inexhaustible depths upon the 
impassive shallows of a ruthless nature. 

He entered his own room; shut the 
door behind him as if to shut out the 
shadows of the staircase; saw Park’s 
erect, spare figure limned against the 
light. 

The butler spoke: 

“Mr. Philip, I’ve been trying to reach 
you all morning.” 

He looked tired, perturbed. The 
hands that held a sack suit of tweed, 
newly come from the tailor, trembled. 

“What is it?” 

Philip glanced about his room, into 
the dressing room that lay beyond, just 
visible from where he stood. He no- 
ticed with amused puzzlement the new 
arrangement of his brushes and _ toilet 
articles on the commode. Dear old 
Parks! He insisted upon valeting him 
whenever his presence permitted the 
pleasurable duty! Evidently Parks had 
been spending the morning putting his 
things in meticulous order. It was quite 
true that a man rid himself of the habits 
and habiliments of early youth when he 
abandoned the ports of civilization for 
the wilds 

“You've unpacked those kits of mine! 
It wouldn’t be a bad idea to tuck those 
films in some safe place. They’re rather 
unusual.” 

“It was not I, sir.” 

Parks wet his lips. 

“An Inspector Drury was _ here 
shortly after you left. I left him in the 
study and went downstairs. An hour 
later I found him up here, going through 
your things. He—he took no heed of 
my expostulations.” 

Philip uttered a brief, mirthless 
laugh, 

“T’ll be darned!” He strode over to 
his bureau, wrenched open the upper 
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drawer, gazed within, then turned to the 
unstrapped kit bags. 

“Does the old codger think he'll find 
anything incriminating among = my 
things, I wonder?” 

Parks looked miserable. 

“He seemed a responsible party, sir; 
after he had gone through everything 
up here he questioned all the servants 
over again. I’m afraid cook’s leaving. 
She was that nervous last night that 
Norah had to sleep with her.” 

Philip, kneeling over his opened trav- 
eling bag, stared at a small leather medi- 
cine case with knit brows. Its neat fit- 
tings of surgical scissors, bandage, rolls 
of tape and plaster, and the various 
drugs and medicines without which no 
man goes into the wilds, looked undis- 
turbed. But he unbuttoned the lower 
section, smiled grimly at the empty 
space between a vial of silver nitrate 
and that necessary antidote to fever, 
quinine, 

His English friend and fellow adven- 
turer had been responsible for the lavish 
supply of first-aid antidotes and anti- 
septics. Among them had been enough 
strychnine to kill a dozen hardy way- 
farers, much less serve as a stimulant 
for one in case of sudden need. 

And now that blue vial was missing 
from its tiny, labeled compartment. 

Parks was still talking. 

“And when Norah, the silly chit, got 
all in a flurry and said that last eve- 
ning she passed you coming out of the 
study at near half after six, and then 
tried to correct herself, the inspector 
began again with me, sir.” 

“T remember.” Philip compressed his 
lips. “I started into the study, and then 
closed the door behind me, just as 
Norah passed through the hall. I knew 
it was late, but not that late. So that 
point interests the inspector! H’m!” 

He rose, dusting his hands. Well, at 
whatever definite time he had glanced 
into the study, Kardis had not been 
there. That could be proved easily 
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enough. “How?” a small inner voice 
demanded, while his pulses pounded 
deafeningly. 

“Inspector Drury wished to get in 
touch with you, sir.” 

“T’ll go down and telephone him at 
once,” Philip ceded. 

But he was halted by a long, sharp 
peal of the old-fashioned bell. 

“If it’s another reporter, 
murmured Parks. 

“Get rid of him.” 

Philip locked his finely cut lips. What 
a fateful incident that chance visit of 
his to the Sanessa Galleries had been! 
What a curious chain of circumstances 
had been implacably forged from it, 
linking together these lives, this ugly 
death! 

He was about to let himself into the 
study, which was now turned over to 
him once more, when above Park’s low 
accents he heard a well-known voice. 

He descended the intervening steps 
swiftly. 

Mary Chester waited for him, her 
gloved hands clasped tightly together, 
her pale, worn beauty pitiably dimmed 
by some inner, corroding grief. He 
spoke in swift pity, guided her into the 
drawing-room that lay aloof and tar- 
nished and cold in the daylight that 
poured in through the long French win- 
dows. 

“T’m afraid you shouldn't be out!” he 
told her gently. 

“T had a wretched night.” Her voice 
was low, strained. “But I had to see 
you—and I couldn’t bear to see you at 
Aunt Joan’s apartment; I had to come 
here.” 

She glanced about her fearfully, half 
astonished at not feeling the correct con- 
ventional dismay at finding herself in 
her fiancé’s establishment. 

There was so little he could say to 
her. 

“I’m sorry I behaved so badly last 
night. I—— You were very kind, 
Philip. Thank you!” 


° ” 
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She plucked at the fringe of her scarf, 

“It was a very dreadful thing,” mur- 
mured Mortimer. “I hope you believe 
how sorry I am for your unhappiness,” 

A sharp, hysterical note of mirth es- 
caped her. 

“It’s rather grotesque for you to be 
extending condolences. 3ut I’ve not 
come to explain, to expiate. You must 
know that I met Gregory Kardis in 
Cairo, three years ago. He—I—ever 
since then we’ve loved each other, quite 
hopelessly, of course. Oh, no, he wasn’t 
married. He was just somebody’s sec- 
retary. With very little more than that 
to look forward to. You see how im- 
possible it was ever to hope that we 
might marry, and be happy together. 
For a little time I was foolish enough 
to pray for a miracle of some sort. 
Then I tried to make him understand 
how foolish we had been. We've writ- 
ten each other, as people will. Then, 
when I stopped writing, he came.” 

Her gloved hands twisted in her lap, 

“A little honesty won’t hurt me, 
Philip. He appeared one day just 


after I had promised to become your 


wife. He pleaded with me, raged at 
me, swept me into a turbulence of dis- 
tracted doubt and misery—and ecstasy, 
too. He swore that he was on the verge 
of some secret adventure which would 
make him a rich man. Gregory was 
silver tongued. And he persuaded me 
easily enough. Not really believing in 
his El Dorado, but praying that his faith 
would prove justified, I forgot my word 
to you—everything. I promised that, if 
his dream was realized, I would throw 
everything to the winds and go to him. 
Since then I’ve been torn between the 
greatest happiness, the most dreadful 
depression. But I think now that I’ve 
believed, in some queer way, in this 
dream of his, of which he told me noth- 
ing. And when you brought me up- 
stairs last night———” 

Her cold, lovely mouth worked piti- 
ably. 
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“My poor girl!” Mortimer came to 
stand beside her and laid one hand upon 
a quivering shoulder. “Don't torture 
this way. I should have 
guessed that day when I found you in 
tears that I couldn't make you happy!” 

She struck his hand with a fierce lit- 
tle gesture, 


yourself 


“You could have made me happy. 
You could have given me the satisfy- 
ing things I have always been taught to 
want. You would have given me ease, 
spiritual and physical comfort and lux- 
ury—so many of the pleasant things I 
have always wanted. But I found that 
[ didn’t want happiness and peace—I 
wanted the pangs of love—Gregory’s 
love! I wanted to have him for a lit- 
tle time, give myself over to the rap- 
ture and the wretchedness of 
who love, really love. Yes, I, 
always wanted safe 
before anything else!” 
for a handkerchief, 


women 
who have 
and secure 
She fumbled 
“And last night, 
Philip, I had come to a decision. I had 
determined that even if his hopes were 
unfulfilled, ungrounded, I would marry 
him, snatch what I could of the only 
thing that mattered! Isn’t it ironic, ter- 
rible beyond words, that I should have 
found the answer to the sum of my de- 


sire 


to be 


even as he 
dead ?” 


sprang 


lay upstairs in your 
study 

She feet, walked the 
from end to end. 
I can’t bear it!” 
guessed | 
He averted his 
eyes from the nakedness of her 
himself to speak of 
been troubling ‘him. 

“Mary, 


upon 


to her 


ong, crowded room 
“T can’t bear it 

Philip had never ler capac- 
ities for real emotion 
agony, 


forced had 


what 
my dear, I hate to intrude 
your grief, but there are certain 
things to which our attention must be 
given as I do of 
He died of poi- 
hardly self-administered. There 
seem to be certain symptoms akin to 
those of strychnine poisoning, but the 
medical examiner to a 


You know as much 
Gregorv Kardis’ death. 


soning 


has not come 
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definite decision about the cause of 
death yet. Until he does we won't know 
much of anything. But the police seem 
to think | am worth watching. I came 
in this noon to find all of my belongings 
tampered with. A small medicine chest 
—the sort one takes on tropical expedi- 
tions—has been rifled. 
strychnine in it. 


There was some 
They can hardly con- 
nect me with the crime, but they may 
rake up ald ashes oe 

“They're so stupid!” Mary stamped 
her foot. “They've been to me already. 
They found my letters, you see—some 
old, others not so old. They 
right to come and torture me.” 


had no 


“They came to your aunt’s apart- 
ment ?”” 

“They knew that I had been dining 
with you.” 

“T kept from them the fact that you 
had come up to the study with us,” 
said Mortimer gravely. “However, it 
doesn’t matter, | I'm 
about the letters. When a pig-headed 
man certain 


suppose. sorry 


reaches fixed convictions, 


he uses every scrap of material to prove, 


not the facts of the case, but his own 
foregone conclusion. Those letters can 
be twisted to prove a perfectly under- 
standable motive.”” He laughed harshly. 
“They might convict me if they were 
properly distri¢t 
have been 


used by a 
attorney. It would 
far-fetched for 
attack of jealousy, 


competent 
not 


in 


tao 
me, an unreasoning 
to have slain Kardis. 
You loved him, and were on the point 
of jilting me for him. Unlikely, but 
not impossible. If it is found that he 
did die of strych- 
nine 

“But there!’ she cried. 
“Philip, you hadn't the opportunity. It 
was the 
here—— 


of a terrific dose 


you weren't 


woman who followed him 


” 


“My servants seem to have given out 
that I had every opportunity,” 


sured her wearily. “I 


he as- 
started into the 
study when I came in, and remembered 


how late it was. No one was there 
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then, I’m sure, dusky though the room 
was. But Norah saw me leaving, and 
quite inadventently | was a half hour 
off on the actual time I gave. It was 
later than I thought, for she remem- 
bered looking at the hall clock a minute 
later. I’d feel more comfortable if I 
had glanced at it as I came in!” 

“Absurd! Why, for that matter, 
they might think that I killed him.” 

Mortimer sighed. 

“Not unless the content of the let- 
ters you wrote Gregory Kardis was such 
as to establish a motive. If they were 
old letters, indiscreet letters—the sort of 
correspondence you would make every 
effort to retrieve before our marriage, 
the police might put a grave construc- 
tion upon them.” 

“My letters!’ She hid her feverish 
face. “There were a great many of 
them, I’m afraid. But all of them— 
even those | wrote him very recently 
—were only repetitions of my love, the 
utter hopelessness of it.” 

“Then all you have to fear, in. con- 
sequence, is a certain amount of news- 
paper notoriety, I think.” 

“How hideous!” she moaned. “To 
have the only beautiful thing that ever 
happened to me muddied like that! 
Philip, they mustn’t. I’m so wretched, 
so utterly alone—help me!” 

She clung to him with hot, dry hands, 

“In any way I can,” he promised. 
“My poor Mary, the one thing I can 
‘ffer is what may hurt you most now 

the protection of my name.” 

She looked up at him. 

“You would still marry me? What 
a philanthropist you are, my dear!” 

Her brooding eyes had hardened im- 
perceptibly, perhaps at the gravity in his. 
Without love, he was offering in gal- 
lantry that which he felt was expected 
of him. She knew in her heart that he 
had been hurt to the quick of his van- 
ity, his incalculable pride, and that he 
was being rather splendid. This was 
not the Philip who had quickened, 


months earlier, to her beauty and to her 
proud, aloof charm. The magnanimity 
of the man roused a bitter, hostile an- 
ger in her. What she wanted was 
neither kindness nor generosity nor 
splendor. 

“But relieve your mind; I can’t marry 
you. I don’t think I can ever marry 
any one. Ironic, isn’t it, that I can be 
more faithful to Gregory dead than to 
Gregory living?” She suppressed a sob, 
“Forgive me for the bitter things I say, 
I’m suffering. Nothing can ease my 
hurt but to inflict hurt. I've turned 
primitive as any animal, deprived of its 
rightful mate. Philip, now that you 
are looked upon with suspicion, it’s 
more necessary than ever to find that 
girl. She killed him. I know it, and 
I'll prove it! Perhaps she had good rea- 
son to. Don’t think I deceive myself 
about him! Perhaps all the time he 
swore he loved me, that life was empty 
without me, he was snatching hours of 
delight with her. Ah, I think I'm go- 
ing mad!” 

Philip caught her hands pleadingly. 

“You're terribly overwrought, my 
dear. When you're calmer you'll see 
how absurd this notion of yours is. The 
woman you speak of was associated 
with Kardis in a purely business way. 
He was acting as her agent, trying to 
get me to sell him the Greek urn I pur- 
chased that day at the art galleries. She 
did not even trust him.” 

Mary struck her hands together. 

“T knew it! Early this morning I 
remembered where I had seen her be- 
fore. The glimpse I caught of her face 
as she passed me haunted me all night. 
Then there was some enmity between 
them.” She turned upon him accus- 
ingly. “Philip, you know that woman; 
you're defending her!” 

“T know that she had no-more to do 
with Kardis’ death than you had,” he 
told her sternly. “And I’m merely de- 
fending her, as I would any woman, 
from a cruel and unjust accusation.” 
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She uttered a mirthless laugh on a 
minor note. 

“1 understand.” 

Philip tried to pierce the hostility 
that had erected itself like a barrier be- 
tween them, but she turned away from 
him, 

“You're more altruistic than even I 
had reason to guess. No doubt you have 
already done your best 
identity from the police.” 

The shot reached its mark. 
Mary, cold-eyed, anguished, wrenched 
on her gloves. 

“So that’s it! Philip, how could you? 
Don't touch me—don’t speak to me! If 
this is your your generos- 
ity— But be sure of one thing: I'll 
accomplish alone, without your aid—in 
the thing that must be 


to conceal her 


chance 


kindness, 


spite of you 
done.” 

She was gone. 

Mortimer passed a dazed hand over 
\ curious lightness of heart 
possessed him, a lightness of spirit, as 
though some burden, some bondage, had 
been lifted from him He 
scious of no sense of loss. 
that 
cannot 


} 


nis eye 


was con- 
real- 
one does not 

\nd Mary 
more he had 
sought to clasp a wraith, a dream, and 
found himself empty-handed 

Perhaps, he told himself, he was still 
too dazed by all that had happened to 
feel poignantly the loss of the 
he had thought he loved. He 


For he 


ized suddenly what 


poss¢ ss one lose 


had never been his. One 


woman 
remem- 


bered Parks’ words, and started upstairs 


to telephone the police inspector, who 
would, no doubt, peremptorily summon 
presence He 
Elena Sanudo of 
And he 


possible in his 


him to his must warn 
Mary's incredible ob- 
session must be as wary as 
the in- 
He opened his study door with 
a faint quiver of repulsion at the sharply 
etched the recent tragedy 
that had been enacted within its walls. 
How—and why—had Gregory Kar- 


dis, beloved of women, come to his ugly 


interview with 


spector, 


memory of 
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death? Philip stepped across the floor 
where the man had huddled, and glanced 
up at the urn that dominated the op- 
posite wall from its niche. The ‘Maid 
of Melos,” yielding her ageless beauty to 
her enamored captor, seemed to smile 
upon him with a enravishment. 
The ancient urn, struck by a long shaft 
of the afternoon sun, leaped with life. 

Philip stared at the objet d’art with 
fascinated, bewildered eyes. And then 
the room, paused, 
dumfounded, beneath it, gave vent to a 
single exclamatory utterance. Either 
he was a little mad, or—— 


new 


he swung across 


But he was neither mad nor drunk. 
The costly urn before 
him, just as it had stood in delicate, 
lovely relief against the velvet-draped 
block in The 
Melian maiden bent toward her captor 
lover with the pliant, profiled grace of 
old. Yet to Philip it would have been 
no whit less amazing had she magically 
turned shrunken and bent and old, meta- 
morphosed 


Grecian stood 


the Sanessa Galleries. 


into some aged priestess 


The joyous, ardent figures might have 
moved in their glazed background, have 
come to life. For the immortal lovers 
The vase, still substantial 
to the touch, seemed a perfect, a flaw- 
less reflection of itself, the temple now 
at the left of the profiled figures, th« 
figures themselves and the 
Maid of Melos bending in the opposite 
direction 


had moved 


reversed, 


as if, girllike, she had wearied 
of her pose 

Philip lifted the urn down with trem 
bling hands. He knew that he had not 
that the lovers had not come 
Within the last twenty 
hours the precious urn he had purchased 
had been stolen from its niche, and this, 
a seemingly perfect duplicate to the first 
glance, had been left in its place. 

He thought back swiftly. Early the 
previous afternoon the real urn had 
When 
he had glanced into the study just be- 
fore dressing for dinner 


gone mad, 


to life. four 


stood in its accustomed shrine. 


—at approxi- 
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mately the hour when Kardis met his 
death—he had not noticed the substitu- 
tion, but the room had been dark. Cer- 
tainly the theft had not been accom- 
plished after the man’s dead body had 
been discovered, for the room had been 
locked and sealed for a further exami- 
nation, 

Kardis himself must have changed 
the vases—but in that case what had 
become of the real urn? Had he given 
it to a confederate, or had it been taken 
from him? Was the motive for his 
murder to be found in that Grecian urn, 
which he and Elena Sanudo desired so 
desperately. 

Elena Sanudo! Philip tried to dis- 
miss the dreadful suspicion that insinu- 
ated itself into his consciousness. She 
had been here; she had known that 
Kardis was trying to betray her; she 
had wanted the vase for some urgent, 
secret reason. Why, he wondered 
swiftly, did she and Kardis seem will- 
ing to go to any lengths to obtain the 
urn? 

He made a hopeless, quick gesture, 
as if to brush from his eyes some frag- 
mentary dream, dropped heavily into a 
chair, to sit there and brood over un- 
forgetable things. 


CHAPTER *®. 


When Philip entered the grim bar- 
racks, that bore the forbidding insignia 


of “Police Headquarters,” that after- 
noon he was in a bad mood. It seemed 
to him that he found nothing but de- 
ception, treachery on all sides. A 
woman was a lovely symbol of a lie, 
he told himself bitterly. And all the 
time the memory of that half hour in 
Elena Sanudo’s drab little sitting room, 
which, subservient to her magnetic pres- 
ence, had-only served to emphasize her 
stately young loveliness, goaded him to 
deeper, more personal rancor. 

He had believed in her so utterly. 
And now, he told himself ironically, he 
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was suffering because he still wanted to 
believe in her. It was incredible that 
so brief an intimacy, an acquaintance, 
could imprint so indelibly a woman's 
charm upon a not easily influenced man, 
He scored himself for his abject faith 
in her in the light of all that had hap- 
pened, and found he was merely at- 
tempting to bulwark himself against the 
indestructible, perverse hold she had 
upon him. 

Not until that day had he recognized 
or admitted that hold. Now, in the 
wake of what his reason told him was 
her guilt, he tried to destroy it, and 
succeeded only in demolishing his own 
peace of mind. 

He had not long to wait before he 
was admitted into the sanctum of the 
inspector. 

Drury half rose from the big, scarred 
desk at which he slouched, and gestured 
his caller into a chair drawn close to 
his own. 

“Sorry to have to trouble you to come 
down here, Mr. Mortimer.” 

His courtesy was brusque, but Philip 
realized grimly that it was a decided 
concession to his name and position. He 
wondered how much of that same stilted 
consideration would be accorded to some 
poor devil of negligible importance in a 
financial way. He accepted it with hos- 
tility. 

“T was glad to come. Unfortunately 
I was out when you came to my home 
this morning.” 

Inspector Drury smiled—a dry flicker 
of mirth that intensely annoyed the 
young man opposite him. 

“There were certain formalities that 
had to be gone through with,” he told 
Philip suavely. “Your presence was im- 
material.” 

“It might have proved a hindrance!” 

Philip’s words implied a good deal. 
Inspector Drury’s big bulk heaved with 
a subdued chuckle, an amazingly small 
sound, yet significant of real enjoyment. 

.“I know, of course, that you went 
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through my belongings with neatness 
and dispatch,” Philip admitted half hu- 
morously. “And that you possessed 
yourself of part of the contents of the 
medicine chest I had taken on my last 
trip. It gave me rather a start when I 
realized I had so much strychnine in my 
hands !”” 

Drury accepted a cigarette, lit it 
gravely, and puffed with enthusiasm. 

“To be perfectly frank, Mr. Morti- 
mer, it gave my assistant a considerable 
jolt, too.” 

“No doubt!” Philip permitted him- 
self a shade of sarcasm. “But honestly, 
inspector, had I remembered that I had 
the stuff, I should have rid myself of it. 
Most certainly, if 1 had put it to such 
a use as you imply, I would have de- 
stroyed all traces of it. Give me credit 
for reasonable common sense.” 

Inspector Drury stretched his legs. 

“After you have been in this profes- 
sion as long as I have, Mr. Mortimer, 
you arrive at the conclusion that no man 
who is fool encugh to commit a crime 
of the sort is clever enough to protect 
himself consistently from start to fin- 
ish. I’m sorry you feel annoyed at the 
necessary procedure. It was necessary, 
under the circumstance.” 

Philip moved uneasily, but his fine 
eyes met Drury’s sharp gaze without 
circumlocution. 


“Then I am 
ion with Kardis’ death 
Drun 


under suspicion in con- 


hrugged., 

“Shall we say you are—an object of 

terest, instead?” he offered. “Just 
iow, Mr. Mortimer, we're interested in 
clearing up your connection with the de- 
ceased. Just as soon as we've proved 
that you couldn’t be guilty of the crime 
we'll cease to trouble you. Please be- 
lieve me when I say that the entire de- 
partment is most anxious to establish 
your innocence.” 

Philip could not restrain an impish 
chuckle. The suavity and friendliness 
of the important personage before him 
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so obviously cloaked a more serious and 
urgent strain. 

Drury’s fat hands fumbled with some 
papers that lay behind him. 

“This morning I interviewed 
Chester.” 

“A busy forenoon!” 
Philip flippantly. 

“A very profitable forenoon, cer- 
tainly,” Drury admitted. “I'd like to 
have corroborated certain statements of 
hers, however. Last night, in the ex- 
citement of finding Kardis’ body, you 
neglected to place sufficient emphasis 
upon the rather mysterious presence of 
the young woman whom Miss Chester 
saw leaving your house in obvious ex- 
citement and terror.” 

Philip’s face became a mask. 

He never understood what impelled 
him to utter the words that fell slowly 
from his lips, when every instinct urged 
him to tell Drury the truth. 

“T think you overestimate her impor- 
tance. She came to see me and discov- 
ered I was entertaining. Naturally, she 
left.” 

“An odd time to call without an ap- 
pointment,” Drury inserted. 

Philip shrugged. 

“Women do odd things. If she was 
the young woman I feel morally certain 
she was, she would not have felt that 
an appointment was—necessary. She 
was an acquaintance of long standing.” 

His shrug completed the neat bit of 
fiction. 

Inspector Drury’s cold blue eyes nar- 
rowed speculatively. 

“T see.” 

Philip felt elated. 

“Naturally, I can’t bring her name 
into the affair.” 

Why, he wondered, should he be per- 
juring himself in this fashion for Elena 
Sanudo? But Inspector Drury’s next 
words reduced the lie to futility. 

“You won’t have to. Miss Chester 
recognized her as a young woman you 
had both seen in some auction room re- 


Miss 


murmured 
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cently. 
point.” 

Philip gave way wearily. 

“Then—I was mistaken,” 

Drury leaped to 
point. 

“Who was the young woman for 
whom Gregory Kardis was trying to 
procure that vase, or urn?” 

Philip shut his lips obstinately ; medi- 
tatively flicked the ash from his ciga- 
rette. 


She was quite sure on that 


another vantage 


“Kardis refused to give me any in- 
formation concerning the lady.” 

Drury drummed upon the desk with 
his heavy fists. 

“But you know her!” 

“T have already told you,” said Philip 
in level tones, “that my dealings were 
solely with Kardis.” 

There was a long silence in the quiet 
room. Philip knew that he had inex- 


, 


tricably enmeshed himself in a web of 
falsehood, and he guessed that Inspec- 


tor Drury was perfectly aware of the 
fact. The official might know that he 
lied, but he would find it hard to pry the 
truth from him. 
ognize and accept the younger man’s 
determination with something akin to 
resignation. He sighed 

“You could help us a great 
you would, Mr. Mortimer.” 

“You flatter me,” 
politely. 

“If you told us all you know, it would 
facilitate matters greatly.” The inspec- 
tor gnawed at his mustache, spread his 
fat hands upon his knees. 

“T don’t like to be forced to the con- 
clusion that you are trying to impede 
the Mr. Morti- 
I advise you very earnestly to 
reconsider, 


Drury seemed to rec- 


deal if 


murmured Philip 


our progress in case, 
mer. 
unwise.” 

“T’ve an appointment,” said Morti- 
mer brusquely. “If you have no fur- 
ther use for me, I'll be running along.” 

Drury rose, a towering figure of a 
man, long armed, powerful in spite of 
his huge paunch. 


Your reticence is 
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“You realize, of course, that you're 
achieving nothing by your silence—in 
the long run. The woman who came to 
your house at the hour when Kardis met 
his death can and will be traced. Your 
obstinacy will not be of any use to her, 
and it may hurt you very seriously.” 

“T can’t help wondering why you are 
so interested in this young woman,” 
Philip retorted, “when you have already 
found in my possession as much dam- 
aging evidence as you seem to require 
to make out a complete case against 
me.” 

A wintry smile wreathed the other's 
mouth as he tapped the papers before 
him. 

“It may interest you to know that, 
while the toxicologists have not com- 
pleted their post-mortem examination, 
their analysis so far shows no trace of 
strychnine poison.” 

“What?” 

“That doesn’t mean that Kardis did 
not die from some other equally deadly 
drug, injected into his veins,” Drury 
added gravely. “It merely means that 
he didn’t die from a dose of strychnine! 
A bit of luck The inquest 
takes place to-morrow, when I expect 
the labora- 


for vou. 


the complete reports from 
tory.” 

Philip repeated the hour after him 
and took an abrupt departure. 

Inspector Drury stared after him 
grimly, 

“The donkey!” he muttered with a 
fine disregard for the deference due 4 
young man of wealth and position 

The young man in question stepped 
from the elevator and passed out into 
the street. 

His head whirled with a 
conglomoration of facts and fancies. So 
Kardis had not died from 
strychnine. That in itself did little to 
relieve Philip’s mental strain, He had 
felt that the fastening of the crime upon 
himself was incredible, would prove 


impossible. All innocent men find it 


confused 


Gregory 
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difficult to believe that any miscarriage 
of justice can possibly take place. 

It was pleasant, of course, to know 
that, however much some _ pig-headed 
official of Drury’s ilk implied in his hec- 
toring, he could not be definitely ac- 
cused of the crime so long as no means 
of perpetration presented itself to the 
investigators. 

But how had Kardis died? The in- 
spector had suggested injection. Philip 
stayed his steps, conjured up the image 
of Kardis, horribly convulsed in death. 
He remembered the spread fingers of 
one outstretched hand—a darkish bruise 
that mottled one knuckle. At the time 
he had wondered. But the cocksure lit- 
tle medical examiner had laid down the 
so slightly injured member with a con- 
temptuous snort, and busied himself 
with the and mouth and flexed 
muscles of the dead man. Now he re- 
called his momentarysconjectures, strove 
to find some answer to the questions 
that crowded through his brain. 

Subconsciously he noted a man who 
loitered before a plate-glass shop win- 
dow, peering in at the display of haber- 


das! 


eyes 


ery. The man’s absorbed interest 
in the London importations was half ab- 
1, half pathetic, for his stodginess 
wus incased in serge, and, 
though he wool in 
r hues, the wrinkled inch of sock 
above his square-toed, service- 

ots was of faded cotton. 
verty, thought Philip vaguely, was 
a hideous thing. It was a queer injus- 
tice that deprived some men of the least 
gratifications, yielded, even lavished, the 


Suit 
shabby 


eved clocked hose 


good things of this earth upon others. 
Poverty was an evil thing. It had 
driven Mary from the arms of the man 
she loved into an unwelcome betrothal; 
it had seduced the man Kardis into some 
dishonorable act which had led to his 
death; it had—what had it done to 
Elena Sanudo, in whose veins flowed 
blood that was almost royal, in whose 
carriage the pride of kings was limned? 
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It struck him with 
a new suddenness as he swung along the 
asphalt squares. Otherwise, naturally, 
she would not be living in a small, ugly 
hostelry, would not be anxiously com- 
puting the cost of anything she desired 
as greatly as she obviously had desired 
the Grecian urn. 

What, in Heaven’s name, did that 
cursed vase signify to her, that she had 
been tempted to such madness to pro- 
cure it? There was but one thing, he 
thought bitterly, that could tempt a 
woman thus far—money. In some way 
that Melian urn, which he had bought 
for a sum paltry enough as real money 
went, had been the repository of a valu- 
able secret. 

Why had she not confided in him, 
trusted him sufficiently to tell him the 
whole story of the disastrous night when 
he had come to her with the damning 
bit of evidence she had left beside Kar- 
dis? He realized ironically that any 
confidence she might have made to him 
would have been safe. 


For she was poor. 


Even now that 


he had uncovered her incredible decep- 
tion he was still plotting some vague es- 


her. 
fought down the vain pride that feebly 
maintained its stand. 


cape for As he strode along he 


After all, he had promised to be her 


friend. He had offered her his serv- 
way. 


now, in this 


ices; had pledged himself, in a 
He could not 
hour of her need. 

For, through him Mary 
Chester had set the police upon her trail. 


betray her 
indirectly, 
They would soon learn where she lived, 


who she was. 
warn her. 


He could do more than 


A cruising taxicab slowed up invit- 
ingly as he came to the abrupt decision, 
and he crossed to the curb. 

He was on the verge of giving the 
driver the address of the hotel at which 
the girl was staying when some sixth 
sense, or instinct, rather, bade him look 
up. On the opposite side of the, street 
a man was entering a doorway of a busi- 
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ness building. Something about the 
chunky figure, clad plainly, almost shab- 
bily, set his pulses thumping. 

It was the same man who had paused 
before the plate-glass window of the 
haberdasher’s a few blocks below, while 
he, Mortimer, strode past. Those light- 
ish socks, wrinkled above the heavy 
shoes, were unmistakable. Was it coin- 
cidence that the man’s destination lay in 
his own direction ? 

“Where to, sir?” demanded the chauf- 
feur a second time. 

The watchful man lurked within the 
doorway. 

“Home,” said Mortimer automati- 
cally, and gave his own street number 
instead of the hotel address. 

It was a short run. He stepped from 
the cab, paid the driver, and ascended 
the stone steps as Parks opened the 
door. 

He did not go upstairs directly, but 
lingered in the vestibule. His patience 
was rewarded soon enough. Not many 
minutes had passed when, across the 
street, just within the railings of the 
confines of the square, strolled the fa- 
miliar, sturdy figure of a shabby, non- 
descript man. Mortimer smiled. In- 
spector Drury’s methods might be ef- 
fective, but they were not subtle. He 
was half tempted, a little later, to send 
out a servant to ask the clumsy watcher 
into the house; amused himself with the 
notion as he waited for a response to 
the number he was calling. 

“Miss Elena Sanudo, please,” he de- 
manded of the languid voice when it 
finally assured him that he was con- 
nected with the ill-run hotel. 

There was a lengthy wait. When he 
spoke again his voice was sharp with 
amazement. 

“Gone? 
you say? 
take!” 

But there was none. And at last, 
baffled, dismayed beyond belief, he re- 
placed the instrument upon its hook. 


Left no forwarding address, 


There must be some mis- 


CHAPTER XI. 


Elena Sanudo was neglecting her un- 
appetizing dinner. The food served at 
the most moderate prices in the dingy 
basement dining room was never of a 
sort to please the fastidious palate, and 
now, at a late hour, it was all but uneat- 
able. But even if she had been dining 
far more luxuriously, she would have 
forgotten the viands that lay before her 
as she mused upon the latest develop- 
ments in the mysterious Kardis murder, 

Twenty-four hours had elapsed since 
she had taken flight from her hotel, 
moved by two considerations. She felt 
that she could no longer afford even her 
modest accommodations at the Stafford, 
and she was panic-stricken at the idea 
of being run to cover. 

Each edition of the press featured the 
unknown woman who had come and 
gone like a shadow on the night of Kar- 
dis’ death. And each paper hinted cau- 
tiously at Philip Mortimer’s complicity 
in the affair. His obstinate silence was 
damning him, hour by hour. 

He was silent on her account, Elena 
knew. Silent even now, when he must 
have discovered that the genuine “Maid 
of Melos” was gone, that the urn stand- 
ing in his study was spurious. 


She glanced at the carefully wrapped 
package on the chair beside her with 


anxious eyes. She had intended send- 
ing back the real “Maid” the day before, 
but her importunate flight from the ho- 
tel had left her no time to attend to 
anything but the finding of a decent, 
cheap room in an obscure lodging house, 
and the removal of her personal belong- 
ings. 

After dinner, on her way back to her 
room, she would stop at a messenger 
office and leave the urn to be delivered 
to Philip at once. She had considered 
mailing it, even leaving it personally at 
his house, but this method of procedure 
seemed to her the safest. 

He would, at least, understand that 
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she had not meant to purloin it, she 
thought wistfully. He was an under- 
standing person. She had not dared in- 
close any note. There was nothing she 
could say to him, save the whole truth, 
and that some instinctive dread pro- 
hibited. 

The inquest had taken place late that 
afternoon, she supposed. What conclu- 
sion the coroner’s jury had reached she 
did not know. She could not even 
guess, for her vague surmises about the 
death of Gregory Kardis were not even 
formulated. As she sat there sipping 
her coffee she realized curiously how 
little she had considered the means by 
which he had come to his dreadful end. 
It had seemed to her the stroke of an 
invincible, more-than-human agency. 

So wrought with superstition was her 
heritage of the legendary urn that all 
things connected with it lost a little of 
their reality, assumed a fantastic tenuity 
of their own. 


But now she was forced to put fan- 


tasy from her. Gregory Kardis had 
been killed, and his own hand had not 
struck the death blow. Knowing him 
as well as she did, she guessed the bit- 
ter enmity that many women must have 
had toward him. Had some woman he 
had betrayed followed him to Morti- 
mer’s house, even met him there? He 
could be cruel. It was not beyond cre- 
dence that a woman, taunted and goaded 
to the height of madness, would strike 
out to free herself forever from such a 
man and his hold upon her. 

And simply because she, Elena 
Sanudo, had blundered into the amaz- 
ing situation, Mortimer was endanger- 
ing himself by his silence. She had no 
tight to accept that much from him. 
But she could not believe that any real 
peril threatened him. 

She glanced at her check, paid it, and 
left the hot, glaring basement room for 
the pleasant coolness of Madison Ave- 
nue. With the precious urn stowed 
safely under her arm she walked up- 
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town, directing her steps toward a West- 
ern Union office she knew would be 
open at this hour, 

The wandering evening wind caressed 
her flushed cheek, quieted the turbulence 

She told 
herself cynically that she was a fool to 
return to Mortimer the urn that was 
hers by right. If he had not offered it 
to her so impulsively, begged her to ac- 
cept it from him, she might have per- 
suaded herself to send him a check for 
it, reducing her bank balance to almost 
nothing. 

It was hers by every tradition. For 
such a day as this had the most cher- 
ished possession of the house of Sanudo 
been handed down from father to son. 
She thought with a curl of her proud, 
soft upper lip of the dingy third-floor 
front that had become her abode. 

She, whose heritage should have been 
the ducal palazzo that was falling to 
wretched ruin, from its mildewed mar- 
ble terraces, hanging low over the canal, 
to its lofty, crumbling frescoes. A 
wealthy wine merchant with a South 
American wife had leased it for some 
years at a ridiculously small rental, but 
these tenants had been unwilling to put 
in any repairs themselves, and had de- 
manded more modern luxuries. So now 
it stood untenanted, idle on her hands. 

Elena wished fiercely that no obdu- 
rate noblesse oblige urged her to the 
folly of returning the vase. If she could 
but keep it a few days longer, strive 
once more to decipher the magic secret 
the “Maid” knew and guarded—per- 
haps in some symbols of the conven- 
tional decoration on the sides of the 
urn! If only her stepfather had left a 
little more than the warning, the in- 
scrutable hint his pen had scrawled! 

The brightly lit window of the tele- 
graph office drew her like a magnet. 
East Forty-second Street, almost empty, 
was gay with the small, well-lit shops 
that dot it between the Avenue and the 
Grand Central. 
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She stepped inside the fateful portals 
and spoke to the attentive young clerk 
at the desk. 

“I wish this package delivered by 
messenger at once, please.” 

The carefully written address stood 
out in delicate, thin script against the 
heavy yellow wrapping paper. 

Her resolve almost weakened as she 
saw him yield it to a uniformed boy. 
She had to clasp her gloved hands 
tightly to keep from reaching for it 
with a cry of: “No—no!” 

“It’s quite important that the person 
to whom it’s sent signs for it himself,” 
she told the boy, and pressed a tip into 
his willing palm. 

There was very little trade at that 
hour of the evening, and she had the 
dubious satisfaction of seeing her pre- 
cious gift leave the office. 

One day, she promised herself, after 
this ugly affair had been permitted to 
die away, and mold, and be forgotten, 
she would take Philip Mortimer at his 
word, and seek to acquire 
lovely “Maid.” She would even tell him 
the legend of the urn, when he 


again the 


would 
not be led to suspect her of the crime 
upon learning the great potential value 
of the Melian vase 

At the subway entrance a small bov 
voiced the reason for a late edition 

“Inquest held in Washin’ton 
moider!” he 
italics. 


Square 
shouted in montonous 
Elena opened her purse, dropped a 
= ] Pl 

coin into his hand, and took the 


, 
t sheet, 


still damp from the press, from him 

In blatant headlines she read the 
sketchy outline of the coroner’s inquest 
that had taken place within a few hours. 
Some one jostled against 
realized that she must 
in the middle of the pavement. 

On winged feet she sped back to the 
flowered the room she had 
taken under an assumed name; let her- 
self into the redolent front hall with her 


key. 


her, and she 


not stand there 


walls of 


Useless to look through the thin 
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sheaf of letters beneath the hatrack for 
any communication addressed to Ellan 
Sinclair! 

She mounted the dusty, carpeted 
stairs to her room, turned on the light 
with a moue of disgust at the ugliness 
that surrounded her, and sank into the 
least-abominable chair. 

She removed her smart little hat—a 
last feathered extravagance—tossed it 
upon the bed, remembering ruefully that 
now there was not even a clever cham- 
bermaid to be requisitioned into service 
at need. 

America was costly beyond her wild- 
est dreams. If she stayed here—and she 
knew she would until she had recovered 
the “Maid” 


endurable 


she must find herself some 
When one was poor 
one must become self-supporting. 


work. 
Perhaps, after the hideous episode 
was over, she could ask Marian Sander- 
son to help her—if Marian hadn’t been 
offended by the brusque little note she 
had sent her in her first panic of dread 
after the traged\ 

She grasped the lurid sheet, read the 
startling with 
eves. 


“ 


paragraphs darkening 


Frightful!” she whispered, and tried 
to picture what th 
meant. 


ominous phrases 


The inquest had heen held. Gregory 
Kardis had lly pronounced 
the hands of a person or 


had died 


he en ol icia 


dead, at per- 
sons unknown. He 


little 


from some 
known 
ve TY like 


unique, poison, a_ violent 
stimulant 


fect. but admittec 


strvchnine in its ef- 
1 to the system through 
an infinitesimal cut « his 


hand, just 
under the nail 


Che toxicologists had disagreed son- 


orously about tl 


ie powerful drug’s deri- 
vation, but it was ascertained that this 
strange and deadly poison had caused 
Kardis’ death, 


administered. 


and had not been self- 


She read shakily of the lack of any 
clews leading to the identification of the 
young woman who had vanished so mys- 
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teriously the night of the murder, And 
then she read the portentous paragraph: 


is rumored on excellent authority that a 
clubman of prominence, whose name 
n mentioned more than once in con- 
with the crime, will be held as a 
witness. No doubt exists that this 

withholding valuable information 
It is presumed that, like 
ther person of wealth who has ever 
indicted on so grave a charge, he will 
ised on bail immediately, unless public 
proves strong. 


material 


man 


from the police. 


opiniot too 


4 


\nd then, with diabolical intent, the 
le ended with this: 


Rawley Chester to-day admitted -that 
which was to have taken place 
between her niece, Miss 
r, and Philip Mortimer, in whose 
committed, has been 


narriage, 
the month 

heste 

the crime 
indefinitely postpone d. 
Mr. Mortimer re 


was 
used to be interviewed 


lena flung down the sheet, linked 
hands about her knee. Philip 
timer had kept his word to her 
ut regard for his own safety, and 

e was about to be accused of this 


! As if he could possibly 


iffense ! 
illed Kardis! 
discreet ref- 


. 1 
yain at the 


o the dead man’s friendship with 


saw how the motive for 
being How 
to turn 

to add to 
was rip- 


evolved 
fair-haired girl] 
deliberately 
d suspicion that 
to day! 
had it in her troubled heart to 
it the Melian maid had long 
llen to dust, before she had 
about this ugly tragedy. 
thought with desperate intensity 
and at 
determined upon a course of ac- 
tion. It lay in her hands to save Philip 
Mortimer a good deal more than 
lisgraceful notoriety. She had no right 
to stay in hiding when her presence, her 
story, could do much to clear him of 
the charge that hung like an evil cloud 
above him. 


span of long moments, 


les 


t 


from 
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was very still. Elena 
somberly at the distorted roses 
that flowered the faded tan carpet. Why 
had she been such a coward as to per- 
mit him to shield her at his own ex- 
pense for even this short space ? 

\s she brooded there the intolerable 
silence of the room was broken by the 
faintest rustle. 

Pulses beating, Elena lifted her head. 
Her nerves were at a fearful tension. 
If she could but forget Gregory Kardis 
as he had lain at feet that ill-ad- 
vised night! He had huddled there in 
such a grim, such a menacing posture, 
as if death had come with terrible sud- 
denness, with great that it 
for more than 
Death 
limbs, but 


The 


stared 


room 


her 


sO 


agony 
could not have endured 
the smallest fraction of a second. 
had not relaxed his tensed 
had stiffened them horribly. 
The rustle whispered again, close to 
her feet. She sprang up and uttered a 
feminine shriek as a tinv gray mouse 
peered at her from the shadow of a 
chair and 
vanish into 
board. 
Elena swaved against the wall, every 
vestige of ‘ined 
and lips. A mouse! 
fore her 
Herself 


herself to g 


scampered across the rug to 


an aperture below the base- 


rose dr: from her face 
There flashed be- 
a small, perfect scene. 


bought black, steeling 


eves 
in newly 
through her dead _ step- 
father’s papers. 

hod 


come to stand behind 
[ had found 
the Melian urn. 


it carefully, and nearly 


his 
great desk of carved oak; 
there lving on its side. 
had lifted 
dropped it in dismay. For among the 
that the desk had- lain 
the stiffened, cold body of a little furry 
thing, its tiny legs rigidly drawn up, its 
eyes glazed and wide. A servant had 
taken it away, and in the excitement of 
the harassing week she had all but for- 
gotten the incident, had until this mo- 
ment stored it away in the keeps of her 
memory. 
The brief 


She 


papers littered 


vision faded, left Elena 
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blinded by a stabbing, intuitive import 
of the truth. 

The “Maid of Melos” might point the 
way to fortune, but William Pascal had 
not been talking symbolically when he 
had scrawled that she dealt death as 
well! 

With a long-drawn-out, sobbing 
breath Elena caught up her wrap. The 
vase had reached Philip Mortimer by 
now, beyond a doubt. If he should 
have some glimmering of the truth, 
when he unwrapped the lovely thing, 
tamper with it—— 

Morning might be too late. She must 
hasten to him, tell him the substance of 
the solution that had come to her so sud- 
denly, warn him against the peril that 
lurked unknown within the fair, curved 
surface of the “Maid of Melos.” 

She sped down the stairs, swift as 
any wild thing of the woods. Fortune 
favored her. A machine slowed up at 
the opposite curb, and she beckoned to 
it. She gasped out the well-remem- 
bered number, urged the chauffeur to 
the greatest possible speed, and leaned 
back in distracted impatience as_ the 
shabby quarter of town spun out be- 
hind them. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Philip Mortimer sat under the domed 
light in his study, waiting. Parks had 
announced the presence of a visitor, and 
even now heavy footsteps thudded on 
the stairs behind the light 
tread. 

“Inspector Drury, sir. 

Philip rose. His tired eyes met the 
oldér man’s inquiringly. 


servant's 


” 


“We seem to be dogging your heels, 
Mr. Mortimer,” Drury observed affably. 
“T wanted to speak to you after the in- 
quest, but I was called off.” 

“I suppose you've come to renew 
your search for some poisoned wax,” 
observed Philip with grim geniality, and 
offered his cigarette case. 

Drury sank back into a tufted chair. 


“I’m convinced that there is no trace 
of the wax to be found,” he ceded, 
“Wax—a funny thing to be an instru- 
ment of death. Too funny!” 

“Your experts seemed to be quite sure 
that the infinitesimal bit of wax beneath 
Kardis’ thumb nail was the cause of his 
death. Reliable men, all of them.” 

Drury nodded. 

“A particle of beeswax, laden with a 
gram of stuff powerful enough to kill 
three men. Did I tell you that the mi- 
nutest portion of that scrap was injected 
into a guinea pig? He stiffened and 
died in five seconds. When they dis- 
cover the exact constituents, murder— 
wholesale—mav be revolutionized.” 

Philip blew a cloud of smoke toward 
the ceiling. 

“Ever dabble in 
shot at him. 

“Not to speak of.” 

“Neither did I. 
to me a medieval manner of ridding one- 
self of an It’s a bit 
reminiscent of the Borgias, with their 
potions and distillments. Wonder 
whatever happened to ancient 
brews.” 


chemistry ?” Drury 


This case 


suggests 


intimate enemy. 


those 
“Interesting conjecture. But, if you 
don’t mind my reverting to what inter- 
ests me most, what is your next move?” 
Inspector Drury settled himself more 
comfortably. 
cessful in trving to uncover the young 
woman you—you didn’t know,” he con- 
fided. “But until we locate her very 
little can be done.” 
Philip swallowed hard. 
“You actually think she 
“Knows an awful lot about 
thing that happened in this room!” 
Drury smiled cryptically. “In fact, 


have not been altogether suc- 


” 


every- 


we're pretty well tied up until she comes 


out of hiding. What I really came for 
was to tell you how very much I re- 
gret, Mr. Mortimer, that it will be nec- 
essary to hold you under bail as a ma- 
terial witness.”’ 
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Philip held his breath. 

“Do you mean that | am—under ar- 
rest?” 

Drury made a deprecatory gesture. 

“The merest formality. But I fear 
it must be gone through with.” 

Philip glanced resolutely at the 
niched, false “Maid,” cunningly thrown 
into relief by the gallery light above her. 
She was no longer a symbol of immor- 
tal loveliness, deathless dreams. 

“Am I to go to the police station with 
you?” 

“That isn’t necessary,” Drury told 
him crisply. “I’ve stationed a man 
downstairs as a matter of form, First 
thing in the morning you appear in 
court. It won’t take twenty minutes to 
have your bail fixed and turned in. 
That’s all there is to it—for the imme- 
diate present.” 

Philip smiled ruefully at the adaman- 
tine courtesy of the man. 

“Is that vase up there this Greek urn 
you were telling me about?” 

Philip barely hesitated, lied with ease. 

“That is the vase.” 

The inspector was standing beneath 
it, gazing up at it perplexedly, when a 
tap sounded discreetly on the panels and 
the butler appeared. 

Parks stood aside to admit a messen- 
ger boy, bearing a carefully sealed 
package. 

“He insisted on your signing for it 
personally, sir.” 

Mortimer scrawled his name, tipped 
the boy. 

“What’s 
pointedly. 

Philip shook his head. 

“I wasn’t expecting anything.” 

“Surprise packet, eh?” 

Philip’s fingers fumbled with the 
twine knots, red sealed, under the in- 
spector’s scrutiny. There was no fre- 
course for him but to open the pack- 
age. When he had undone the last 
layer of tissue, lifted out the more 
faintly hued urn, with its lovely, happy 


that ?” 


demanded Drury 
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figures as he remembered them, he was 
beyond speech. 

“What the deuce does this mean?” 
rumbled Drury suspiciously. ‘Why, 
it’s the image of the other one. No, it 
isn’t, either. The design’s reversed. 
But what is it?” 

“A very nice Greek urn, apparently. 
Ripe archaic period.” 

“Well, then, what’s the near dupli- 
cate up there? I know enough to know 
that they didn’t turn these things out by 
the gross in those days!” 

“It looks very much to me as if one 
of them were spurious,” agreed Philip 
thoughtfully. 

“And you haven’t been aware of any 
substitution,” said Drury with heavy 
sarcasm. 

Philip shrugged. 

The big man’s fist crashed down upon 
the desk top. 

“What has this vase business got to 
do with Kardis’ death?” he almost 
shouted. 

“You're quite right,” Philip assented. 
“It is a digression!” 

Drury watched him take up with lov- 
ing hands the vase that had just come. 
He seemed to sense the conflicting mood 
of the younger man. 

“You know, and I know, that when 
everything is known about that vase 
there'll be no mystery to solve. You 
bought one of ’em—the one you're hold- 
ing, I'll bet. You bid for it against a 
woman who wanted it more than you 
did—and didn’t get it. A couple of 
days later this Kardis came along. He 
told you he wanted to buy the vase 
from you, for the lady of the auction 
room. You refused. He wanted it, 
and he wanted it badly. You held him 
off for a fortnight, and then one night 
when you’re giving a dinner party, and 
your servants are all busy downstairs, 
he takes advantage of the hour and 
comes here.” 

“Correct!” admitted Philip with mock 
admiration. 
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“He comes here’—Drury leaned for- 
ward, spoke more slowly with each syl- 
lable—‘‘and he comes to bring with him 
a substitute as nearly perfect as possi- 
ble for that urn! That's easy, for your 
maid recognized his body as that of a 
photographer who had been here tak- 
ing pictures of the vase. I'll even lay 
odds that I know who made the spuri- 
One wop named Guido Car- 
boni, who has forged not a few valu- 
ables in his day. 
ting old now. 


ous vase! 


The old chap is get- 
That’s how he happened 
to duplicate, not the vase you bought 
from the Sanessa Galleries, but the pho- 
tograph of the vase! Well, 
Kardis got in, switched urns, and was 
about to when the woman 
had followed him here showed up. 


You see ? 
leave who 
He 
was tricking both vou and her, remem- 
ber! She found him in the act of mak- 
ing away with it. They quarreled. And 
she did him ‘n then and there, and got 
away with the vase.” 

“You're crazy!” said Philip. 

“The only thing that stumps me is— 
the 
she 


whereabouts of the lady, and why 
returned the vase!” 
tor Drury thoughtfully. 
was in it.” 


ceded Inspec- 
* And—what 
So absorbed had both men been in 
Drury’s deft filling in of the unknown 
of the that neither had 
heard the bell peal through the lower 
hall of the house. 

Philip turned the red-and-black urn 
to the light. 

“Admitting your premise for the sake 
of argument, the vase is as empty as it 
has always been.” 

He made a gesture as if to 
his hand into the neck of the 
then stopped short. 

The door of the study was flung 
a slim woman’s figure limned 
against the brightly lit hall. 

“Don’t!” cried Elena 
the gesture 
know- 


spaces crime 


thrust 
urn, and 


wide, 
itself 


when she 


“You 


saw 


tentative don’t 


Drury thrust his head forward, fasci- 
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nated, as she flung herself between the 
two men, and with a single fleet ges- 
ture dashed the lovely, curved chalice 
from Philip’s unresisting hands, 

It struck, not the rug, but the hard, 
polished wood, and broke into a dozen 
pieces with the delicate, cool sound of 
shattered clay. 

And then, looking down at the piti- 
ful fragments, Elena sobbed. 

“Why did you do that?” asked Philip 
dazedly, 

Inspector Drury looked at her beneath 
beetling brows. 

“T haven't the pleasure— 
gan. 

Philip spoke at last. 

“This in who is 


Inspector Drury, 


here to see me on—business.” 
Elena threw 
head. 


back her small, poised 
she told him 
the 

I do not 
\nd when I came upon 


feet- 


“My name is Sanudo,”’ 
“It was I who came here 
night, and fled so foolishly. I 
like 


other 


death. 
Gregory Kardis, lving at my 


g 
She made an expressive gesture 
shivered. 

“1 me to 
stayed in hiding since then, but I was 


was very wrong of have 
so afraid.” 


“Why did 


Philip unhappily 


you come?” demanded 

“Because I suddenly discovered what 
killed Gregory Kardis!” She spoke to 
stiffly 


“Please, do 


Drury sharply as he bent over 
the pieces of colored clay. 
not touch them!” 
Drury flung her a curious look. 
“Because it’s verv dangerous!” She 
clasped her hands, turned pleadingly to 


Philip. “Will vou when I 


tell you that I thought I was taking the 


believe me 


P ] 
ind 


spurious vase, in its wrappings, 
leaving the real ‘Maid?’ 


Philip looked at her oddly. 


You know quite well that I believe 
anything you care to tell me!” he ob- 
served. 

A lovely flush mounted to her tem- 
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ples, blue veined and fair beneath the 
sweep of her hair, as soft and dark as 
the breast of a blackbird. 

Inspector Drury straightened. 

“I’m not likely to touch that stuff with 
my bare hands,” he assured them both. 
“A bit of poisoned wax identical with 
the stuff that’s clinging to the bottom of 
the vase killed Gregory Kardis. Where 
did I put my gloves?” 

He found them in the pocket of his 
top coat, and stuffed his thick fingers 
into them. 

“I think we’re all a little mad!” ob- 
served Philip. “If one of you would 
start to explain i 
that Miss Sanudo has an 
interesting story for us, if she'll tell it,” 


said 


‘l faney 


the kneeling inspector mildly. 
lena sank into a chair. 
“The vase you bought—oh, the poor 
‘Maid of Melos’ ’’—she glanced pitifully 
the treasured urn—‘has been 
family for centuries. It 
d from father to son, undisturbed, 
ith the 


down at 
in my des- 
cen le 
legend that it was the chalice 
Unhappily, the old rec- 
that told explicitly of the treasure 
lost. But we have all believed in 
ded it. I'll trv to be brief. It 
ld, at my stepfather’s death, 
and 

n trying ever since to recover 


treasure. 


ugh a mistake of the executors, 


to America to purchase it, 
but Mr. Mortimer outbid 
sale. By the merest chance I 
this man Kardis, who had been 
to my stepfather, the late Pro- 
the archzologist My 
tepfather had believed in the ‘Maid of 
Mel 
old story 


offer 


Pascal, 


‘and his credence in the curious 
infected Mr. Kardis. For he 
to act as mv agent, to enter ne- 
gotiations with Mr. Mortimer. 

“By accident I that he was 
deceiving me, trving to procure the vase 
for himself. Three ago, late in 
the afternoon, I gave in to an impulse 
and came here. In this room—here, on 
the rug—I got into your study by mis- 


learned 


davs 
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take, as I told you—lay Gregory Kar- 
dis, with what I thought to be the coun- 
terfeit ‘Maid of Melos’ on the floor be- 
side him, still in its wrappings that bore 
the name potter, an Ital- 
ian——”’ 


of some 

Inspector Drury, still kneeling, 
vent to a pleased chuckle. 

“I fled, with the package, terrified at 
the possibility of being found here un- 
der the. circumstances. And not until 
the next day—until after you came, and 
brought me the little bag I had inad- 
vertently dropped did | 
mistake. Then, more terrified than 
ever, I left the hotel. To-night I read 
about the inquest, all the dreadful things 
they hinted about Mr. Mortimer. I de- 
termined to come and face the conse- 
While I was 
making that decision 1 was remember- 
ing certain queer things that happened, 
notes—incomplete notes—I had found 
after my stepfather’s stroke and ensu- 
ing death. For, in my heart, all along 
I think I must believed that the 
“Maid’ had punished Gregory Kardis. 

“Tl remembered that 1 had once found 
the vase lving on its side, and a little 
dead stiff, horrible it! 
That and Kardis— 
1 ‘Maid!’ ” 


gave 


discover my 


quences of my own folly. 


have 


mouse -beside 


mouse Gregory 


dead beside the lovely 


Her voice fell 
“T had just sent the 


Mr. Mortimer 


desperatel 


real vase back to 


by messenger. I] was 


afraid that he might try to 
explore—might hurt himself.” 

The bright blush 
again, 


*So I came 


stained her cheeks 


\nd vou were 
inside! I 


pos thaste. 


about to thrust hand 
Ree 
? 


was right 


your 


Inspector Drury spoke dreamily. 

“T’ve alwavs had the greatest respect 
for that quality commonly known as 
feminine intuition.” 

“But the secret of the ‘Maid!’ ” Philip 
said sorrowfullv. 

“Her secret!” echoed Elena sadly. 
“Perhaps it was only-—death!” 
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“No!” 

Drury looked up, and they saw he 
held carefully a folded square of yel- 
lowed, vellum-thin parchment. 

“This is what lay in the bottom of the 
urn, protected by the film of poisoned 
wax!” 

Elena sprang up. 

“What is it? What have you found?” 

The high taste of adventure was upon 
Philip’s tongue. They followed the in- 
spector to the desk, where, with infinite 
care, he unfolded the cracking tissue. 

“Something written Heaven only 
knows how long ago!” he said heavily. 

“But no map!” mourned Elena. 

“Tn all well-conducted treasure hunts 
there should be a map,” conceded 
Philip. “Why, it’s in Italian!” 

She leaned over his shoulder, and the 
warm breath of violets assailed him. 

“Old Italian—I can read it!” 

She clasped her hands, thrilling like 
a child. 

“Why, it was written early in the six- 
teenth century, more than two hundred 
years after Marco Sanudo, who brought 
the vase back with him from Melos, as 
a kev to treasure he had buried there, 
died!” 

“Read it!” begged Philip 

“It is written by one of his descend- 
ants. ‘I, Raphael Sanudo, third son of 
Lorenzo of Venice, subject to his most 
Alexander VI., do greet 
him who has the cunning to filch the 
secret of the “Maid,” and live!’ ” 


holy eminence, 


She looked at the two men, and a lit- 
tle hush fell upon them, as though the 
Venetian lord who had penned the fad- 
ing words stood in their midst. 

“Long has the legend of this Melian 
maid lived in my house. I would the 
pretty tale be whispered and _ believed 
in years to truly, I have 
sought the high things in life for many 
vears, and sweeter thing 
than the undiscovered dream. Had I 
not been born to no more than the 
dower of an impoverished mother, I 


come. For 


there is no 


would have left to my brother’s sons 
this sweet heritage. But I am not come 
of thrifty stock, and Giulio, the money 
lender, drives a hard bargain. 

“It was for the love of one Lucretia, 
sweet wife to a drunken and loutish 
lord, that I have deprived them that 
come after me of what once could be 
found by reading wisely the plan that 
lay within this urn. I robbed the 


“Maid,” and set sail for a sandy isle 
which one of my fathers conquered long 


My galleon encountered disaster 
than but when I came to 
Venice once more I was rich in gems 
and gold coins and silver bars thicker 
than my arm. Truly peril is sweeter 
than the love of woman. For, when I 
hung the rubies of Melos upon the white 
bosom of Lucretia, I had tasted all that 
was best in life 


ago. 


more once, 


“ *A. fair woman, Lucretia, but weary- 
ing, presence now, 
and I sit here and sigh right heavily 
at the thought of them that will guard 
the “Maid,” and treasure her burden of 
unfulfilled delight. Truly, I do mine in- 
heritors a service, and may the lad who 
reaches in with cunning, and evades the 


She demands my 


doom I must needs prepare for my own 
safety, be enough to sav: “He 
spake not foolishly!’ 
“That is all!” said Elena, and smiled. 
“T'll be damned!” said Inspector 
Drury, and laid aside the ancient parch- 


wise 


ment to gather up in an envelope every 
shred of the deadly wax that clung to 
rug and mahogany. 

“T think I'll be 
Philip. the man I spoke 
of—and I had better be straightening 
the affair out Miss Sanudo, I'll let 
Mr. Mortimer thank you 
coming.” 


leaving,” he told 


“Sanderson 


himself for 


He managed a rather gallant bow and, 
with a last word to Philip, took leave. 

“So the adventure, the secret, is no 
more!” said Philip. “T’m sorry.” 

Elena shook her head. 

“Don’t be. Think of all those whe 
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dreamed happily of a treasure never to 
be found and squandered.” 

“I’m thinking,” said Philip gravely, 
“rather gratefully of something else. I 
feel an infinite gratitude toward 
Raphael Sanudo. Had he not filched 
the silver bars, Lucretia’s rubies, I 
might never have met you!” 

She rose, flushing beautifully. 

“You say very charming things.” 

“I’m going to take you home!” said 
Philip. “This room hasn’t pleasant as- 
sociations. Or I’m not going to take 
you home. It’s too absurd for us not 
to be—friends, after fate and Raphael 
and the ‘Maid’ herself have done all in 
their power to bring us together.” 

He wrapped her in her cloak. 
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“There’s a nearly perfect moon, and 
I think we both deserve a bit of light 
amusement after the past few days. 
Will you let me take you to some roof 
where we can talk? Please don’t say 
no!” 

Elena smiled at him. 

“T owe you too much to deny you so 
small a thing,” she admitted. 

They paused on the steps of the 
stately old house, patterned by moon- 
light. 

“You do!” he assented tenderly. 
“And I’m afraid—I’m awfully afraid 
—that you’re going to find me a Shy- 
lock of a creditor!” 

But the tenderness in his eyes belied 
his words. 
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LoncG arms and legs and a small body indicate brains, asserts the psychologist, 
and a test of college students corroborates the theory that the lanky ones have 


the best brai1 


3 


REMINISCENT Of a popular play in which there is a jazz wedding, is the 
report of a recent wedding of a popular musician in London at which the wedding 
march was played on jazz instruments and the bridal pair left the church under 


$ 


To London’s many seasons—social, court, polo, racing—a new one is added 


a triumphal arch of trombones. 


—the American marriage season. 


During the late summer and early fall over 


four thousand American couples were married in London. Americans in various 
parts of the world find it convenient to meet in London for their weddings. Two 
churches are specially favored, St. George’s, Hanover Square, where Theodore 
Roosevelt was married in 1886, and St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the official 
church of the House of Commons, and the burial place of Sir Walter Raleigh. 


3 


THeEre’s luck in numbers, the Japanese believe. In Tokyo the telephone 
number eight sells annually for about one thousand dollars because the character 
representing it spreads downward and indicates prosperity. Number three hun- 
dred and fifty-seven is desirable because children go to the Shinto shrine when 
they are three, five, and seven years old. Unlucky numbers are forty-two or 
“shini,” which means “to die,” and forty-nine or “shiku,” which means “suf- 
fering.” Usually institutions, police stations, and government offices take the 
unlucky numbers which individuals avoid. 
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ADAME SERMANY went to 
the window, drew aside the 
heavy, red-velvet curtain, and 

looked out. 

“Thirty years ago,” she murmured, “I 
was [ was an eager, happy girl, 
then, crazy about life.” 

“Now, mamma!” 

Vera Sermany sat up in bed, tossed 
her bobbed curls out of her eyes, clasped 
her arms around her knees, and yawned, 
displaying a set of strong teeth, white, 
flawless, like the teeth of a puppy. 

“Don’t moon about the past. If you’re 
going to talk about your lost youth, [’ll 
go back to New York.” 

Madame Sermany smiled. She turned 
away from the window with a shrug of 
her shoulders—an expressive ripple. 

“My little girl wouldn’t leave 
mother.” 

Vera leaped out of bed, took a few 
deep breaths, drew her body up, relaxed 
again, and, suddenly, stood on her head. 

“Ah! Great! That puts the joy of 
youth back into the old bones!” 

On her feet again, with a quick back- 
ward spring, she whirled in circles from 
the waist, curls flying. 

“This for the hips.” 

“But you haven’t any, darling.” 

“No; and never will have. Thirty 
years ago did you cultivate hips ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

Whirling to the left: 


here. 


her 


By Mildred Cram 


Author of “The Tide,” “The Second Horizon,” 


“False Face,” etc. 


“Honestly ?” 

“Of course.” 

“T believe you liked ’em!” 

“The men did,” Madame Sermany 
said. “In those days, women weren't 
supposed to look like slats.” 

Vera sat cross-legged on the floor and 
stretched her neck. 

She was as slim, as indented, as a 
child. The back of her neck, where the 
thick, curly hair was clipped, was like 
a boy’s, and like a boy’s were her strong 
hands, capable of wielding a racket or 
swinging a golf club. Madame Sermany 
had often yearned over the little blue 
shadow on the back of that shaven neck. 
In her day, she had had little curls just 
there, at the nape. 

“No hips,” Vera pronounced. ‘No 
bust. No sentimental, unsanitary locks. 
No stays. No No 
That’s what war did for women. 
free.” 


bustles. 


We're 


bones. 


She turned a somersault and got up, 
rosy. She wore raspberry-crape pyja- 
A product of twentieth century 
New York, Paris, and London, she gave 


mas. 


the impression of courage without spirit, 
irony without illusion, security without 
faith. She was as hard and bright as 
platinum. Her sharp-featured face bore 
no trace of the sullen, Slavic beauty 
which had been her mother’s. Vera be- 
longed to no race. She was of a period 
of time, an epoch. 
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She looked over her mother’s shoul- 
der into the crowded street of that un- 
important city. Gray and cluttered, yet 
cheaply garish, beneath a stormy, hot 
sky. A shiver of disgust shook her. 

“Awful, isn’t it? How on earth do 
people manage to live here? I'd die. 
I’d stifle. I’d go mad. I wouldn’t be 
your Mrs. Feldston for a million dollars 
—not for youth eternal.” 

“She wasn’t born here,” Madame Ser- 
many remarked. “But this is where her 
husband’s fortune was made.” 

“You got away from it,” Vera said. 
“So could she. She’s made of money.” 

A waiter entered with a tray. A dis- 
creet knock, followed by a cough, intro- 
duced an old man in a crumpled dress 
suit followed by an indifferent and sulky 
bus boy with a brilliantined pompadour 
and cracked shoes. 

“Déjeuner, Breakfas’. 


marma-lad; 


madame. 
Coffee; eggs a la cocotte; 
cream. All right?” 

Vera signed the check with a flourish. 
“V. Sermany” in a big, scrawling, thick 
hand 
eves to 


Ve I a’s 


The bus boy allowed his sullen 
rest on the raspberry pyjamas, 
bare feet, and something like a 
f resentful appreciation smol- 
his He was a mountain 
Salo- 
a world 
eated him out of his dreams, 


15 lance 
In glance 


Balkan who had fought at 
| little of 


thought 


id cl 


very 
his vouth’s fulfillment 
waiter said, bowing: 
leldston’s secretary is in the 
tell madame 
her \t ma- 


waiting. I was to 


will accompany 


dame’s convenience.” 


from a pocket 
thumbed, bearing an unim- 
portant but potent name. Madame Ser- 
many took it, glanced at it. A strange 
It was al- 
as if she saw on that card a sum- 
mons which frightened her. 

“At once,” she managed to say. “Tell 
him to expect me in half an hour.” 

When the door had closed on them 


He produced 
now well 


a card, 


look passed across her face 
most 
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she drew a sharp breath between her 
teeth. 

“Good heavens! Me! 
many! At my convenience! 
est woman in the world.” 

“That’s nothing,” Vera said, dipping 
into the marmalade. ‘‘Look what you’ve 
got. Remember your ads! ‘Knowledge 
is more precious than rubies!’ ’ 

Madame Sermany sat down heavily 
and put her hands over her face. 

“T can’t go! I can’t.” 

“You don’t have to go, mamma. 
go myself. Mrs. Feldston is nothing in 
my life. And besides ig 

“What ?” 

The thin hands fell away. 

“It’s bad business, sending you.” 

‘Bad business ?” 

“You're 
mamma.” 


Sara Ser- 
The rich- 


I'll 


not as young as you were, 
Vera took a sip of coffee, 
made a face. “Ugh! Vile stuff! Why 
can’t Americans learn to make decent 
coffee? I wish I were back in Paris.” 
“Not as young as I was, dear?” 
“Now, mamma, you know I love you 
just the same. You're a darling. 
your funny old face. But you’re sixty- 
three.” She leaned forward and patted 
her mother’s hands. 
as I was, myself. 


I love 


“I’m not as young 
We’re in the beauty 
And, in the beauty business, 
you mustn’t grow old.” 

Madame 


eves 


business. 


Sermany’s lips twisted. 
black, 
She 


Her 
heavy-lidded—-swam 
suffered at that mo- 
lonely tragedy of surrender to 

Her body sagged within the 
fashionable negligee made of floating 
gray chiffons. She glanced at her hands. 
They were talented, facile hands, but 
they were beginning to have that crape- 
like look. She shivered. 

“Twenty-five 


very 
with tears. 


ment the 
the vears 


vears she said 
thickly, “I began to dream dreams—for 
you.” 

“Now don’t talk 
things, mamma.” 

“T was poor. 
my baby, and I. 


ago,” 


about unpleasant 


You and I were alone— 
I was crazy to get on— 
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crazy to learn. I went to Germany be- 
cause Fauner was there. He knew more 
about the skin than any man in Europe, 
and he was teaching at Leipzig. They 
wouldn’t let me in, Twenty-five years 
ago this was a man’s world! They told 
me I ought to be ashamed of myself.” 

“Drink your coffee, mamma, before 
it gets cold.” 

“Ashamed! I had to bribe my way 
into Fauner’s house, and go down before 
him on my knees.” 

She paused, stricken by the memory 
of herself on her knees to that imper- 
turbable, whiskered chemist professor, 
that Greek-German to whom 
were either sinners or servants. 


women 
E-mbar- 
rassed by the eagerness of the young 
American, her incomprehensible desire 
to study, he had struck her hands away. 

“Get up! I can’t teach you. I haven’t 
time.” 

Madame Sermany came back to the 
reality of the hotel She 
opened her eyes. 


bedroom. 


“T gave him everything I had, because 
I had to know what he knew.” 

“Your coffee’s cold.” 

Vera lighted a cigarette. In the harsh, 
white light, her skin showed without 
flaw. Her eyebrows, plucked, drew a 
faint shadow line upon an untroubled 
brow. 

“Don’t you worry, darling. I'll see 


Mrs. Feldston. You stay here and 
rest.” 

“But she sent for me!” 

“She won't know the difference. My 


name is Sermany, too, mamma.” 

“Your name is not Sara Sermany.” 

“T know as much about the business 
as you do.” 

Madame Sermany flung out her hands. 

“No! No! It is not so, darling!” 

“Who opened the Paris branch?” 

“You did, my precious. 
of you. But it is I, not vou, who under- 
stands the skin. Yuu manufacture 
pretty jars and bottles and packages. 
You write amusing little brochures ad- 


I am proud 
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vertising our wares. 
who fills the bottles with magic. 
studied. I have questioned. 
sought—and found.” 

“Now, listen, mamma. Who landed 
the English nobility?” She leaned 
across the table and pinched her moth- 
er’s cheek. ‘Little Vera!” 

Madame Sermany murmured: 


But I am the one 


I have 
I have 


“Yes. True. I never could have done 
that.” 

“And why? Because you haven't any 
push. Nowadays, merit isn’t enough, 


You've got to get behind yourself and 
shove. You've got to beat the big drum. 
If I hadn't plastered New York with 
advertisements, you would have been in 
the Sixtieth Street shop yet, making cos- 
metics for half-a-dozen customers. Do 
you remember? ‘Sara Sermany, Euro- 
pean Beauty Specialist.’ ”’ 

“T remember. The savings of a life- 
time! All gone in a week.” 

“And who insisted on the Fifth Ave- 
nue salon? Who got the backing? Who 
smiled at the bankers and flattered the 
theatrical profession? Who designed 
the trade-mark and wrote the publicity ?” 

“You, my dear.” 

Madame Sermany set the cup of cof- 
fee down, untasted. Her hands were 
trembling. She felt, for the first time 
in her life, old, afraid, and 
alone. There was something unfamiliar 
about Vera, that bright, cool, audacious 


crowded 


girl who had. for ten years, managed 
the complicated affairs of Sermany, 
Beauty. Incorporated, Paris, London, 
New York, and all points west. It was 
as if a stranger had suddenly deprived 
Madame Sermany of the most precious 
possession, had stripped her of her pride 
and left her naked. 

“T don’t understand, Vera. 
you want to hurt me?” 

“Hurt vou?” 


Why do 


There was a little rush, a cry, 4 
shower of kisses. That bobbed head 
went down on Madame Sermany’s 
breast. 
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“Hurt you?) Oh, mamma, I wouldn’t 
—not for the world. You're marvelous. 
There’s no one like you!” She held her 
mother’s face between her hands and 
scrutinized it. ‘Only I don’t want you 

» be sentimental. Business is business. 
Cosmetics are cosmetics. You and | 
know that you can't cheat old age.” 

“You mean, I am an old woman.” 

“I love you just the same.” Vera re- 
turned to the marmalade. She licked 
the spoon with a healthy, pink tongue. 
“I'll grow old myself,” she said cheer- 
fully. ‘“‘And when the time comes, Ser- 
many, Beauty, Incorporated, will see me 
no more. I'll retire to an office, and 
some blonde with a skin like a pome- 
granate will take over the salon.” 

Aware of her mother’s expression—a 
darkening, a gathering, something omi- 
nous—she said hastily: 

“Now, this Mrs. Feldston—she’s pas- 
sée; sixty, at least. Her millions won’t 
buy youth. She knows it. You and I 
know it. And yet she has sent for us.” 

“For me,” Madame Sermany inter- 
rupted. 

“For hope,” Vera said sharply. 

She jumped up, pirouetted, a mad little 
figure in crape trousers. And again Ma- 
dame Sermany felt that strange tug at 
her heart—a sick, faint feeling, as if she 
walked on the rim of a precipice. 

“Perhaps I should have retired ten 
years ago,” she said in a flat voice. 

Vera paused. Her face tightened and 
a pinched look came about her nostrils. 

“T didn’t say that, mamma.” 

“Perhaps I’ve hurt the business—your 
business.” 

“Mine?” 

“It was for you I worked—you—my 
baby. You were to have everything I 
missed.” She raised her eyes and stared 
at her daughter with a look that was in- 
comprehensible. “Even love,” she said. 

“T don’t want love. mamma. I prefer 
business—money—power. Women com- 
ing to me on their knees, asking for 
beauty. Great women! Love? No!” 
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“You're a funny girl. When I was 
your age | dreamed‘of the lover who 
was somewhere in the world—mine!” 

“I’m modern. You can’t fool me.” 

Madame Sermany smiled. There was 
something gentle and new in her voice. 

“Old as I am, I want love, because J 
missed it.” 

“Mamma !” 

“Does that shock you, darling?” 

Vera shook her head. 

“After all,” she said brightly, “I had 
a father.” 

Madaime Sermany shrugged her shoul- 
ders ; the gesture contained all the bitter- 
ness of her race; an inheritance of de- 
sire; brooding and facile surrender to 
despair. 

“If your father had loved me, I would 
have worked for him, not for you.” 

Vera disliked tragedy. She had a 
characteristic American impatience of 
psychological tangles and emotional slip- 
knots. She shied instinctively whenever 
autobiography took a melancholy turn. 
She was stimulated by success, sustained 
by struggle, and preferred to believe 
that, because she was clever, she was 
safe from life. Nothing she could not 
overcome would ever happen to her. 
People who failed were not pitiful; they 
were foois. And people who suffered 
were willful. Why feel? It was much 
safer to reason. 

Brushing the difficult moment aside, 
she began to dress. Silk stockings over 
slender legs. Pointed slippers. A black 
chiffon chemise through which her body 
gleamed like silver. A slip of charmeuse, 
straight, tight, from breast to ankle. A 
black gown without ornament. A little 
hat shaped like the crown of a derby and 
unadorned. A dash of powder. A lip 
stick, in a shade of intense and unnatural 
magenta, applied vigorously. 

“T’m ready.” 

She leaned over her mother, and 
brushed her cheek against that cheek 
which was beginning to wither. 

“Don’t worry, cearest I'll give Mrs. 
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Feldston a treatment that will make Ser- 
many immortal m the Middle West. 
How much; A thousand, do you think? 
It doesn’t do to underestimate yourself.” 
She was gone. 
Madame Sermany started to her feet 
as the door closed. 
“No! No! 


Sara Sermany.” 


She sent for me, for 

The door opened again. 

But it was the waiter, the tittle old 
man in a greasy dress suit, carrying a 
folded napkin upon his arm. 

“The tray, madame?” 

He crossed the room with a certain 
humility, as if he were aware that he 
had come in upon a crisis of some sort. 
With downcast eyes, sucking in his lips, 
he pottered about the table, gathering up 
dishes. 

“Madame did not go to Fieldstone?” 

“Fieldstone ?” 

“The country house of Mrs. Feldston. 
Too bad. It is beautiful there. 
Very! Outside the city, on the river, 
near the little hills.””. He gestured with 

“Mrs. Feldston there 
\ll the daughters are married. 
The son, also. And her husband dead. 
It must be sad for her, madame.” 

No?” 
He paused and stared at the ceiling, 


very 


a spoon. lives 


alone. 


“She is very beautiful 


screwing up his face, as if puzzled, while 
Madame Sermany held her 
“I have not her 
years. She used to be a great 
the greatest lady in this town 
running to New York—Paris.” 
flicked the table with a dirty. 
kin. “She never goes out 
Mrs. Feldston. 
“Afraid?” 
He snickered 
“She is a very rich lady, madame, but 
not beautiful any more. So 
Anything else, madame ?” 
“No.” 
“Merci, madame.” 
Madame Sermany sat like a stone, 
staring at her hands, until he had made 


breath. 
seen for five-six 
lady 

\lways 
He 
folded nap 
any 
Maybe she’s afraid.” 


more—— 


they say. 


Ainslee’s 






his tender-focted progress to the door 
and had gone. 

“Not beautiful any more.” 

She went to the mirror, shrinking a 
little from the reflection that approached 
her like an accusing enemy. And fora 
long time she stood face to face with 
herself. 

She saw a small, dark-skinned woman 
with white hair. The body, beneath the 
floating chiffons, a trifle shrunken, the 
and the mouth 
drooping—sixty-three. The years had 
prepared her for realization and had 
cheated her when the 
threshold. 

Vera had said that to be worthy was 


eyes shadowed tired, 


she stood on 


not enough. There must be modern 
black magic, alchemy, as well. Bluff! 


Advertised as the possessor of the secret 
of beauty, she must not appear before 
the suppliants, herself no longer young. 
She was the victim of a method she de- 
spised. She 
in modern business which, if it is not 
i tainted 

from 


was honest, uncomfortable 


dishonest, is at least 
shrank 


those touched-up photographs of her- 


downright 
with exaggeration She 
self, which made her appear as devoid 
of Yet they 
had become her business thumb print, 


wrinkles as a china egg. 


familiar to women all over the world. 
“As fresh at sixty as at sixteen!” 
Her slogan! 
Now she knew why she had been 


slowly but surely thrust out of the pearl- 
srav salon on Fifth Avenue into the big 
laboratory uptown. She had been happy 
enough there, supervising the dispensing 
of lotions, creams, sachets, astringents, 
face powders, bleaches and tonics, per- 
fumes, bath ervstals and lip salves, balms 
valuable and delicate essences. 
Happy enough; moving room to 
sniffing that. Vats, 
where oils bubbled and herbs distilled a 
pungent, Long 
tables where white-clad girls sliced cu- 
cumbers, hulled strawberries, pressed 
lemons, extract2d the oil of 


and clays, 
from 
room; testing this, 
penetrating 


s 


aroma 


almonds 
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15 
mended by a princess of the Nile. 


“The new formula, madam« A little 


less thick, and a better consistency.” 
The filling rooms, the packing rooms, 
the mail-order department, the office ot 
the advertising expert, employed at a 
salary of fifteen thousand dollars a year 
to make Sermany, Beauty, Incorporated, 
Alaska to Cape 
Madame Sermany’s own office on the 


top floor, overlooking the Park. A little, 


famous trom Town. 


h the inscribed 


“To Sara 


oblong closet papered wit 


photographs of celebrities: 
Sermany, with gratitude.” ‘To the wiz- 
ard, Sermany.” 


She was busy, happy. 


Yet she missed 


the luxurv of the salon; the silken rustle 


of women coming and going; the babble 


of femimuine voices; the odor of reyuven- 


ating essence something 


expectant and 
electric and exe iting. 

he could tell at a glance why an 
beauty had lost the 


had contributed 


tress or a society 


piquant contour whicl 


ne Knew as a 


Wot \ success 


hysi in, ora psychologist, knows t} e 


phvst iid mental causes of relaxed 
ssue, faded eves, pallor, wrinkles. She 
obtan Col icle nce because 

she never betraved them She did not 
rely 1 istringents and massage to 


correct double chins, but sought to cure 


the slothful habits of the victim. The 
petul lroop of a selfish mouth could 

| save through the lever 
power of the soul 

Madame Sermany mixed her potior 
with | neue in her cheel She knew 
their limitations, and she appreciated the 
pot V { their app il to the eve 

Each pre paration had its history, 


markit a milestone in her 


Hours spent in museums and | 
poring over dusty, vel 


career. 
ibraries, 
lowed volumes, had 


evoke quaint recipes of our great- 


grandmothers—the secrets of Récamier, 
Josep . the Montespan, Diane ci 
Poictiers. She had stirred the black 
brews of the alchemists and had con- 


cocted evil-smelling messes recom- 
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Her astringent had been for centuries 
Catharine 
lt was the cherished pos- 


a secret of the Kussian court. 
had used it. 
ducal 


session of favorites, passed by 


word of mouth, whispered in the palace 
at Tsarkoe-Selo and whispered again be 
hind the painted screens of courtesans 
Madame 
New York, froin a Russian refugee, a 
food and cloth- 


of the revolution, it mad 


Sermany had purchased it, in 


noblewoman in need of 
ing. Salvage 
its appearance in the market labeled 
“L’Eau Russe” and earned a fortune. 
‘lL haven't cheated,’ Sara 
thought. “But | 
She had first 


Sermany 
have been cheated.” 
become aware of the 
world she lived in when, at six, she had 
played in the guttcrs of a Warsaw slum. 
\ desire to know the reason for things 
\mbition, rut! 
less, driving, had lifted her wp, up; had 
never let her rest. 


had been strong in her 


To-day, at xty-three, she held de- 
erees from four universities. 
“And for what?” she asked herself. 


“For whats Why is it we work? Sut 


fer? Only to grow old And to hb 
he 

lhe memory of tho years assailed 
het 

She remembered how the medi 
students in a German university had 

ed o bre ik i spirit by demandii 
her attendance, the only woman in 
rge class, at lectures purposefully hu 
miliating She had braced herself to 
meet the ordeal with feminine stoicism, 
an attitude maternal in its indifferenc 
ind levotion. She recalled the arena, 
the naked body, the professor, scalpel 


1 
in hand, his muscular, hairy arm red to 
crowd of 


1 herself, 


1 
spectaci 


th horror and 


sick wit 





Why do we 
to grow old, and to be ashamed. 


times, 


Only 


Some- 


‘For what vork ¢ 
I think I can’t go on.” 

She began to dress for the day, slowly, 
She wore 
were duplicates, in every 


as if her arms were heavy. 
clothes that 
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particular, of Vera’s—slim, inconsequen- 
tial lengths of chiffon and crape that 
cost a fortune. As Madame Sermany 
slipped the black combination over her 
head, she had a sharp memory of the 
substantial, crochet-trimmed underwear 
of her youth, coarse, starched, smelling 
of sunlight and the hot iron. Something 
innately balanced and reasonable within 
her laughed at the spectacle of Sara Ser- 
many, old, wearing the finery that Sara 
Sermany, young, couldn’t afford. In 
her days of poverty, she had hung be- 
fore shop windows, filling her eyes with 
beautiful, expensive trifles, clothing her- 
self from head to foot in satin and lace. 
In those days, there had been only one 
store in the town, where to-day there 
were a hundred. Gerber’s Emporium 
had become Gerber’s Vogue. 

Madame Sermany folded Vera’s rasp- 
berry pyjamas, smoothing and patting 
them with the tips of her fingers. Vera 
had never known poverty. She had been 
spared knowing what it is to want and 
want, with the pain of wanting gnawing 
at your heart. Vera had never suffered. 
And yet she believed in nothing. She 
had no gods and no God. It was as if 
the youth of to-day were infected with 
a disease of the spirit. Poor things! 
Poor things! To have missed wanting! 
Poor things ! 

And suddenly Sara  Sermany’s 
thoughts flew back thirty years, and she 
was young—only thirty-three—in this 
very town, a swarthy young immigrant, 
with coils of blue-black hair, great, dark 
eyes, and a fearless, reassuring lift of 
her chin. Behind her, years of poverty. 
Before her, nothing that she did not 
win for herself. Her tongue tripped 
over the strange consonants of this new 
tongue. Her eyes saw everything. 

She lived in a boarding house—one of 
those jig-saw marvels of architecture, on 
the edge of the factory district. Her 
room was under the roof. There was 
no window ; from her bed she stared up 
at a skylight—a little dusty, square patch 
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of glass. 
a job. 

Every morning at six a hrazen-lunged 
whistle shook her out of her dreams, 
scared her out of bed, onto her feet, an 
eager, deprecating “foreigner” in a 
strange land. Every night at seven she 
came in from the hot, sultry prairie 
nights, away from the streets where girls 
and boys strolled, whispering, in the 
thick shadow of trees, away from the 
pulsing of wan city fireflies, away from 
voices and laughter, to this room of hers 
under the roof. And there she would 
pull off her shoes, stretch her tired feet, 
yawn, undress, and, buttoned up to her 
chin in a coarse, clean nightgown 
trimmed with crochet lace, she would lie 
and stare at the lamp, where a dance 
of moths and vagrant little insects went 
on ceaselessly. And she would want to 
cry, aS women sometimes cry, for no 
reason. 

Even then she craved beauty. 

“T have cared too much for beauty,” 
she thought. ‘“‘Where has it got me to, 
in the end? Where did it get me to, in 
the beginning ?” 

She would never have loved Sermany 
had he not, somehow, satisfied her vague, 
formless longing for perfection. He 
was a big, blond Italian, handsome, self- 
conscious, with an eye on the women to 
see whether he was being appreciated. 
To the little immigrant, alone and hun- 
gry for friendship, Gino Sermany was a 
being aloof, beyond reach, magnificent. 
He hung around the Palmer House en- 
trance, a straw hat on the back of his 
curly blond head, “looking the girls 
over.” 

In a factory town there are always 
pretty girls. The streets are full of them 
at half-past seven in the morning, and 


She was lucky enough to have 


again at the hour of sunset, hurrying to 
work and strolling back again, arm in 
arm, giggling, staring, flirting. But Sara 
walked alone. In those days she was 
not pretty and only an artist could have 
said that some day she was destined to 
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woman who would turn men’s 

She was thirty-three. Most of 
the girls—Swedes, Russians, Germans— 
who swarmed the streets, were in their 
early twenties. 

Sitting in the hotel bedroom with her 
memories, Sara Sermany wondered how 
it was that Gino Sermany had noticed 
her. She was always conscious of him. 
A block away, her breath would become 
shallow, her face flushed, her lips tremu- 
lous. She would pass the Palmer House 
with averted But her heart was 
hungry. 

One night he spoke to her: ‘Hello, 
girlie. All alone?” And he stepped 
easily out of the glare of light from 
the Palmer House lobby to Sara’s side. 
“Say, you're always alone. It’s a 
shame.” And he smiled down at her, 
put the tips of his fingers on her elbow. 
They passed together into the black 
shadow of the arching trees. Thirty 
years had not erased the memory of that 
dark, mysterious moment, that moment 
out of a lifetime, 


be a 
heads. 


face. 


when she had mingled 
with the shadows, the voices, the furtive 
caresses, the dangerous and beautiful 
sensations of youth. “A nice girl like 
you oughtn’t to be lonely. I'll see you 
home.” 

That was the beginning. 

Five years later she was in Germany 


“Vou 


will be a 


and Fauner was saying to her: 


have talent. Some day you 


great chemist, if you put this madness 
beauty out of your head. Women 
are born hour. When it is 
over, their hearts are changed. 


about 
for their 
They 
Why pro- 
Beauty! It 
is as evanescent as a sunbeam, as fragile 
as the wings of a fly. No! Put it out 
of your head. Work! Forget that you 
are a woman. Share with men their in- 
You will 
know the glory of impersonal, intel- 
lectual adventure. And you will be the 


first of your sex to dare the surrendér 
of sex.” 


are either mothers or harpies. 
long what should perish? 


difference to the emotions 
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Which was all very well, only she 
could not forget Gino Sermany, the big, 
laughing, contemptuous boy who had 
married her and who was Vera's father. 

Gino Sermany had kissed her, had 
teased her, had kindled the fire in her, 
and had left her. He craved more diffi- 
cult conquest. “You Russians drive me 
crazy. All the time unhappy. All the 
time asking questions. Who is God? 
And what is life? As if anybody cared! 
1 want a bright, up-to-the-minute girl 
with money, who can put me where | 
want to be: I’m I’m through. 
I quit right here.” 

Sara Sermany had never heard from 
Gino again. He had made it clear that 
he thought too much of himself to “tie 
himself down to a wife and kid.” With 
one of his most winning smiles he had 
said to Sara: “I’ve been mighty good 
to you. Not many fellows would have 
married you. Now you've got my name 
and a good start as a chemist. You can 
thank me that you’re not the factory. 
Well—so long.” 

Madame Sermany could still hope that 
he would come back. 

A thousand times she had started,at 
the ringing of a bell, an unexpected step, 
a voice, a shadow. She could never get 
used to the empty feeling of her arms. 
She would lie the 
fear of waking Vera, longing 


going. 


awake, crying into 


pillow for 
t 


o twist her fingers in Gino Sermany’s 
hick blond hair. When Fauner scolded 
1er, she laughed at him: “I am fighting 
for I don’t give a damn for 

I’m going to give beauty ,to 


t 
1 
women. 
science. 
ugly women and youth to faded women. 
Then they will be independent of mey.” 

“Women,” Fauner said, “don’t want 
to be independent of men.” 

Sara remembered Gino and admitted 
that Fauner was right. 

During Vera’s childhood men found 
no easy way to Sara Sermany’s heart. 
At forty, she had conquered her muddy 
skin, had learned how to control her 
figure, how to walk with the gait of an 
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enchantress, and how to wear her clothes 
with the elaborate indifference of a 
Parisian mondaine. All of this was for 
Gino, who had disappeared into a 
crowded world. 

At fifty, the dream persisted. Some 
day Gino would come back. There 
would be a knock at the door, three 
quick, light taps; the door would open 
before she had time to answer, and there 
he would be, sorry a little, lovable, want- 
ing to be forgiven and admired—the 
same Gino! “Well, old girl, the years 
have been good to you! Glad to see 
me?” 

Fifty! And, in the meantime, Vera 
had grown up. From a thin little girl 
with sharp, worldly features and near- 
sighted eyes, she became a young person 
who knew everything Madame Sermany 
did not know. Sara felt the future clos- 
ing around her. As she approached the 
goal post, she realized that the hardest 
race was yet to be run. And she was 
beginning tq be tired 

She was beginning to feel that it 
would be nice to let go, ease up, get com- 
fortable. She had established the sort 
of business she liked—a laboratory of 
her own, a few clients, quiet experimeni. 
Women came to her with tears in their 
eyes. “I’m growing old, madame. I 
can’t afford to grow old! I daren’t 
change! My career, my future—I’m an 
ingénue. Don’t you see, I mustn’t!” 
With her finger tips, the beauty special- 
ist explored the little hollows beneath 
those the weariness, of 


eyes, lines of 


disgust, of passion, of jealousy, of greed, 


of ambition, of sorrow, of postpone- 
ment. She traced the path of old tears. 
She dwelt upon the scars of wounds long 
healed but not forgotten. An ingénue 
of the screen, as familiar in Kansas as in 
Scutari. 

“You will need an astringent. Tip 
your head back a trifle, please. Watch 
what I do. First, a cleansing cream. 
All over the face—so. Smooth up. Al- 
ways up! The tissue must be encour- 
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aged. As you train the sapling, so will 
the tree Pat in well. Not hard. 
Pat! Pat! Pat! Now, wipe the 
cleanser off.” 

The ingénue would relax. To touch 
her face—that face famous the world 
over—was like touching a death mask, 

“Soap and water never wash skin 
clean.” 

And Madame Sermany would tip a 
bottle containing green liquid upon a bit 
of cotton. An odor, strong, penetrating, 
would fill the room. 

“The blood comes to the surface. So! 
And so! Your skin is beginning to have 
color. Blood rebuilds tissue. There can 
be no wrinkles where there is blood.” 

And Sara Sermany would slap the 
ingénue’s face. 

“This cream contains rare oils, from 
Palestine, India, Borneo. Smear it on 
thickly with the palm of the hand; then 
pat it in.” 

The ingénue would sigh: 
I am afraid of the public. They look at 
me with and | 
can’t conceal a wrinkle, a single gray 
hair. I often wonder whether they en- 
joy the spectacle of suffering. ‘She’s no 
Why, take it from me, 


’ 


“Sometimes 


eyes like searchlights, 


spring chicken! 
she’s forty, if she’s a day.’’ 

“Old age is not fashionable,” Madame 
“Now, wipe off 
the builder and apply the astringent. Al- 
ways rub the down, slow, 
firm strokes.” 

Day after day. For Vera’s sake. 

Yet it would be wonderful, if she 
could, to let herself get fat, and not care; 
to wear flat-heeled shoes, soft over the 
toes, and black silk. To sit in the sun 
and allow the freckles to come. 

For Vera’s sake, she must go on. 

“Mother, don’t you need decent cor- 
sets ? Now- 
adays, no woman needs to go to pieces. 
It’s only carelessness. It’s a sign of a 
slovenly mind.” Vera at twenty. 

Vera at twenty-two: “What's the 
use of poking along this way? We'll 


Sermany would say. 


throat with 


Your stomach’s so high. 
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anywhere at this rate, mamma, 
little Vera and in ten years 
First, find 


In our case, 


never get 


Leave it to 
we'll be rolling in cash. 


something every one wants. 
Then, manufacture it in 


Cosmetics ! 


youth. quan- 


Then, sel] 
than any ‘Ise can sell it, 


it cheaper 
and ad- 
national 


tity. 

vertis it is fixed in the 
unconscious. 
Beauty 
The r¢ 


Sara Sermany entered the 


Incorporated. 


began ten years of alchemy. 


bedr« OMS of 


duchesses and queens She listened to 


he tr} 
the I! 


htened questioning of famous 


beauties. She heard the confessions of 
‘raved the 
find 


not 


rs who « quiet places 
but 


She 


e 
ul and could nothing 


was faker. 
defeat 
back.. And 


con 


She could not 
» could hold it 
ul Yr¢ 
vou'll 


save Us 


have your 


thing 1 operation 


from Only 


darling, I heat ‘iticism in 


If Madame Sermany knows 


doesn't she 
: ae 90 
own face? 
I’m old 
iad a long 
and suf- 
dear.” 


beauty, why 
about her 


qaoesn 


s! Wasn't 


at yourself! 


Many covered 

he stood up, 

lindly toward the window, stum- 
; 


rief and rebellion, a 


Something had _ hap- 


bled, wept by g 


i tears 
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pened to her that she could not under- 
stand. 

What she wanted was not the salon, 


and the smell! of | 


5 and creams and 


with the 


her 
sachets; not the office lined 
photographs of women grateful for new 
chiffon underclothes and 
thousand- 
dollar fees from foolish little old women 
life. What wanted was 
Gino—Gino vrown old and mellow and 
“Hello, old girl. Glad to 


fo. Gino, 


not her 


black 


skins ° 


her slinky gowns; not 


afraid of she 


comfortable 


see me? hat’s dinner ? 


whether she not caring 
her hands 


caring was tired, 


that she was wrinkled and that 


were getting that crapy look Gino 
humorous Gino, her own (gino who 


for her, who worried when 


he. “Guess we'd better 


had worked 
had a headac 
+1 


she 


run away to country, mother, for a 
week or two. How about it?” 
When Vet i came 1 > she 


and 1 dy , ‘Ing ner t Ty 


lt cases an 


found Sara 


The traveling 

a chair. 
“Well, 
Vera put 


} j 1 
} 


| > down, re- 
moved the little 


derby-crown hat, ran 


her fingers through her curls. 
“Just anot 


] 


oO 


ting 
all 

Madame Sermany 
“Told me the story 
all do. Where’s the 


7 ta ‘4 ‘ - 


> married the 
hog nto millions, she 
married my father. Had his picture on 
g table. You needn't worry, 
dearest, for fear he’ll turn up! He died 
twenty-five vears ago, when you were in 
Mrs. Feldston wanted me to 


packer al ame 


her dressit 


Germany. 
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tell you. She said that it might comfort flower, opened in her consciousness, 
you to know that he spoke of youon his And she saw youth for what it is. She 
deathbed—sent his love—something saw old age for what it is. She saw 
about 9 that to have loved, to have learned life, 

Vera flung her head up again; laughed is to have conquered. And opening her 
into the mirror. eyes again, she looked at Vera for the 

“Do you know what I told her? I first time with pity and with compre. 
said you wouldn’t be interested.” hension. 

Madame Sermany closed her eyes. “Do we leave on the two thirty? Any- 
An ecstasy, secret, triumphant, shook thing to get out of this burg. Ready, 
her from head to foot. A thought, beau- dearest? Follow little Vera. Pick up 
tiful, immaculate, like a crystal, like a your old bones and toddle along.” 


ar 


BEARDED women within two generations, the scientists predict, if women 
continue to bob their hair. The hair must grow somewhere and if it is not allowed 
to grow on the head it will grow on the chin. Will our grandchildren thank us 
for the legacy we are preparing for them? 


ay 


A BRIDE is not given the opportunity to choose her wedding ring and there- 
fore seldom gets the ring of her choice, asserts a representative of a leading 
jewelry firm. The bridegroom usually selects the ring that appeals to him, even 
though it doesn’t necessarily appeal to the lady. About fifteen per cent of pros- 
pective husbands let the girl choose the ring, and about five per cent are the good- 
natured individuals who stand ready to pay the bill and say nothing. 


ay 


THOsE people who love to correct their fellow passengers in busses or trains 
are having a trap set for them. In fact, London is playing a new game, much 
more popular than “beaver,” called “trapping the corrector.” The players ride 
on busses and purposely point out conspicuous landmarks incorrectly. ‘There's 
St. Paul’s Cathedral.” The conscientious corrector, who cannot let this bit of 
misinformation go unchallenged, replies, “I beg your pardon, but that’s West- 
minster Abbey,” and the players score one for their success. 


ay 


Tue Sultana diamond, the fourth largest in the world, weighing one hundred 
and eighty-three karats, has been purchased by an American syndicate after 4 
transoceanic, across-the-desert flight. The stone was purchased from the former 
Sultan of Morocco, who had tried to sell the stone to the Spanish royal family. 
Street brawls, airplane journeys, and automobile races, all figured in the trans- 
poration of the gem, which is worth at least three hundred thousand dollars. The 
Arabs believe that ill luck will befall them if the stone leaves Mococco. 

















To Our Very Common 
Ancestor 


By JESSIE HENDERSON 


| ISTEN, old thing! In the days of the primitives, 
~ When you were roaming a world prehistoric, 
Splitting your flints and, alas, your infinitives, 
Still but a step from the ichthyosauric ; 
When you were carving with clumsy celerity 
All the beginnings of what is society, 
Forming the habits you handed posterity, 
Why did you take a dislike to propriety : 
When the whole subject of manners, convention, 
Lay in your hands for the planning it out, 
Why—among various things I could mention 
Why did you eat with your fingers, old scout? 


It would have been an advantage to me, 
Had you been different—back in B. C. 





Life, to be sure, in the antediluvian 

I-ra was hard and its foes were implacable: 
Your real estate was unsound and Vesuvian; 

Mammoths pursued you with zeal unmistakable ; 
Yet when the sunset with fires primordial 

Turned you toward home and soi-disant serenities, 
I could have wished you an outlook more cordial 

On dinner coats, ties, and the other amenitie 
When all the talents and arts and formalitic 

Lay in your grasp at behest of your mood 
Why did you chuck them for boorish banalities ¢ 


Ancestor, why did you guzzle your foo 











It would have aided immensely, old dear, 
Had you been cultured, instead of just—-queer, 


Rov 












































: ) General Wing Lee 


T was strange for Mr. Archie King 
to remember that the affair began 
on the comedy note. 

He received the message early one 
morning summoning him to the quiet 
and expensive hotel which Miss Cornelia 
Warrington honored with her patronage 
when she came to New York. The 
tenor of the summons, even when trans- 
mitted over the telephone and through 
the formal medium of his man Grimes, 


left no doubt in his mind that a crisis 


had arrived. In the event of a crisis 
Miss Cornelia invariably sent for him 
first, and just as invariably he offered 
her the only perfect solution of her 
troubles. Some day he hopefully ex- 
pected her to realize it. 

Maria opened the door of the suite for 
him, her black Virginia face the 
equivalent of crape on the handle. In 
Maria he recognized an ally. Like most 
of her believed that 
woman ought to marry at least once, if 
only for the sake of the experience, and 
Miss Cornelia’s 
hood irked her. 
temptation. 

“What’s the matter, 
quired in a low tone. 

Temptation beckoned to Maria also, 
but she was proof. She squared her jaw 
and shook her head mournfully as if to 
indicate that it was not for her to spoil 
Miss Cornelia’s pleasure in imparting 
her own sorrows. 


race, she every 


condition of spinster- 


Mr. King yielded to 


Maria?” he in- 


of China 


By Beatrice Ravenel 


Author “A Marriage for a Year,” 
“The Mystery at Xanadu,” etc. 


“T’'ll tell you this much, suh,” she 
said in a stage whisper. “Miss Faginia’s 
been cuttin’ up again.” 

Mr. King had already guessed this, 
Most crises blossomed naturally from 
his—he hoped—future niece by mar- 
riage. He had helped to bring up Vir- 
ginia and felt that he might have made 
a better job of it, having had all the 
responsibility and none of the advan- 


tages of unclehood. Flor one thing, he 
knew that she spoke of him irreverently 
as the old family beau. 

Miss Cornelia greeted him with her 
sweet mixture of intimacy and reserve 
that contained just the little less that 
makes all the difference. As he pressed 
her hand Mr. im- 
pression that she was, to him, quite the 
most attractive woman in the world, and 
the recent tears 
couldn’t spoil her delicate English fea- 
tures or the bloom of her flawless com- 
plexion. 

“Virginia's been worrying you again?” 
he asked tenderly. 

“Oh, worse than ever; 
ever, Archibald. You simply can't 
imagine what she’s done this time. Oh, 
Archibald, if we had only allowed her 
to marry that terrible Carter boy!” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. King. 
It must be horribly serious. Virginia 
had been induced, at his suggestion, to 
join the Bramwells in their Eastern tour, 
just to get her out of the way of the 


King renewed his 


best wearing. leven 


worse than 











fascinating but detrimental Carter boy. 
That episode, he fondly hoped, had been 
closed, and well closed, 

“Cornelia, compose yourself,” he said 
firmly. that I am 
Now, my dear girl, tell me what has 
happened. Remember that I——” 

Cornelia interrupted him, a thing he 
hated. She looked him straight in the 
eyes and gave it to him, 

“Virginia is married.” 

“Married? Not——’ 

She interrupted him again, 

“No. He’s in New York. He came 
on the same train from Richmond that 
I did, and has the impertinence to be 
staying at this very hotel. Virginia has 
Oh, Archibald. 


“Remember here. 


married ——— how can 
I tell you?” 
Archibald considered the opportunity 
of securing the hands again a good one. 
“You can tell me anything, Cornelia.” 
Then, to his mingled delight and terror, 
the lady dropped her carefully waved 


head on his shoulder and sobbed dis- 
tractedly : 
“Virginia has disgraced the family. 


She has married 

The old 
sion, He pressed a kiss upon the bent 
head, although he didn’t care 
about kissing hair nets. There seemed 
no consolation to offer, because he had 
met situation like before. 
His usual solution of her difficulties was 


a Chinese general!” 
family beau rose to the occa- 


really 


never this 
the only thing that presented itself. 

“My my 
ejaculated 


dear, poor dear girl,” he 
dreadful for you. 


Now, Cornelia, if you only had a man 


“How 
in the family, a really strong man——” 
She withdrew herself and 
almost tartly: 
“Well, from what I’ve heard, Archi- 
bald, we now, and 


answered 


have one [ don’t see 


that it improves matters at all.” She 
seated herself and Mr. King did the 


same, at a sadly respectful distance 
“What have you heard?” he asked. 
The story, as she told it, had all the 

dramatic advantages of speed, climax, 





General Wing 





Lee of China 
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and picturesque coloring. Virginia, in- 
stead of remaining with the reassur- 
ingly correct Bramwells, had left them 
at Hongkong and journeyed into the in- 
terior with a party of missionaries — 
“Of all things,” Cornelia commented. 
One of the girls she had known at home, 
and the chance of seeing native life was 
too much for her. ‘Quite like Vir- 
ginia,” interpolated Mr. King. Just 
where the mission was was very vague 
to Miss Cornelia—China is such an ex- 
tensive region—but the important point 
was that it was in a perilous part of the 
country. There was fighting going on 
around it, real battle between the fac- 
tions, and a detachment of the regular 
army of the Peking government 
sent to clean up the mess. According 
to Miss Cornelia, General Wing Lee 
seemed to have marched into the com- 
pound of the mission and married Vir- 
ginia at first sight. The girl’s message 
had been patchy in the extreme, hurried 
and bare of detail; enough to make an 
affectionate aunt quite wild. 

“IT suppose he saved her life,” 
nelia ended her narrative. 








Was 


Cor- 
“Girls have 
an extraordinary idea that that excuses 
everything.” 

Mr. King closed his mouth which had 
gaped during the history. 
it again to exclaim: 

“Well, after this, perhaps she had 
better remain in China.’’ Such things 
ought not to happen in the best Virginia 
families—families with 
sired alliance. 

“China 7” 
“Haven't | 


tle opened 


which one de- 


Miss 


She’s coming 


exclaimed Cornelia. 


told you? 


home; she’s here. The first thing the 
general did was to get leave, and 
they’re arriving this morning. I didn’t 


dare to go to meet them. I was afraid 
of breaking down in public. But they 
may be at this hotel at any moment.” 
“Why did you not tell me before?” 
cried Mr. King. 
“I don’t see what good that would 
have done,” retorted Cornelia cruelly. 
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“Besides, she put off 
very last moment. I 
by wireless, just in 
train for New York and get here this 
morning. That was the least I could 
do; after all, she’s been like my own 
child. I suppose she was ashamed of 
telling me.” 

“Or, possibly, she didn’t think of it,” 
said Mr. King with irony. ‘That would 
be quite in character.” He stopped and 
listened. The door into the hall was 
opening. A _ sweet but high-pitched 
voice floated in to them. 

“How d’you do, Maria? 
auntie? Everybody all right?” 

Maria’s mournful tone followed: 

“You-all married, Miss Jinny?” 

“Yes,” came the emphatic reply. 
“Married, Maria, not dead. You needn’t 
look at me like that.” 

“She intends to brazen it out,” said 
Mr. King, but nobody listened to him. 
Cornelia had fluttered out of the room. 
He heard the delicate tumult of feminine 


telling me till the 
received the news 
time to take the 


Where’s 


greetings, kisses and probably more 
tears; then Virginia entered the room 


with her arm around her aunt, looking 
like anything in the world except a girl 
who has disgraced the family. 

Some one has said that the English 
type is the Greek type humanized. The 
best Virginia type is that English im- 
provement further improved by being 
made more delicate and more spirited. 
This sufficiently describes Mrs, General 
Wing Lee. 

She shook hands sweetly and went 
straight on explaining to Miss Cornelia 
that her husband was coming later, as 
soon as he had fought his way through 
the customs. Of course, in any civilized 
country his position would be enough, 
but here they were going through the 
trunks just the same. The first idea 
that came into her aunt’s distracted 
brain popped out before revision. 

“Of course I’m delighted to see you, 
darling, but wouldn’t it have been more 
thoughtful to have stayed and helped— 


Ainslee’s 





er—the general, in case he isn’t g0 
familiar with the language 

“The vernacular,’ explained Mr, 
King a little heavily, “is so different 
from the literary English taught in the 
schools.” 

Virginia’s lovely face turned a deli- 
cate pink as she looked from one to the 
other of them. Then she dropped her 
eyes and spoke deliberately : 

“My husband speaks English quite 
well,” she said. 

Now that the ice was broken Aunt 
Cornelia dared to ask some of the ques- 
tions that were tormenting her. 

“Oh, Virginia, tell me, at least is he 
a Christian ?” 

“About as much as we are,” re 
sponded her niece with a curious re- 
straint in her voice. “I believe there 
are about as many Episcopalians in 
China as there are here.” 

Cornelia’s heart got away from her. 

“Oh, Virginia,” she cried, throwing 
her arms about the erect young figure, 
“tell me all about it. How did it 
happen ?” 

“Very suddenly,” responded the girl 
drawing away a little from the caress, 
“In fact, he told me that he liked me 
the very first time he saw me.” 

Miss Cornelia’s feelings were out- 
raged, 

“Liked?” she repeated. “Didn’t he 
say that he loved you, Virginia?” 

“We didn’t have time to say much. 
We had to move on with the troops, as 
the mission was unsafe—irregular bands 
pouring through the settlement any old 
time,” observed Virginia casually. “It 
was much more convenient for us to get 
married, especially after the missionaries 
all went on to another settlement and I 
wanted to go back to the coast. As he 
said, the other officers wouldn’t have 
understood. It was due to his position.” 

Her aunt turned appalled eyes on the 
old family beau. 

“His position ?” 

“Yes; you see he was treating me like 
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an equal. It wasn’t as though I had 
been a slave girl, or anything like that.” 


“T believe you're not supposed to love 






your wife in China,” said Mr. King 
kindly “Are not wives very much in 


subjection still?” 
“I know I am,” answered Virginia. 
sprang feet. : 


Let me let him in.’ 


She to her ‘There's Lec 


, 
now. 
“Le 


last name ?”’ Miss Cornelia demanded. 
In China they 


Do you call vour husband by 
his 

“That's his first name. 
put the surname first. i.ee is one of the 
Wings of said Vir 


ginia in flight, turning a wicked smile on 


Albemarle County,” 


them over her shoulder 





“What hrilled her aunt 

General Wing Lee entered. ‘That e 
pressed it, however much other men 
might simply come into a room. He was 
undoubted], pure Caucasian. Hie was 
very tall and very impressive, and the 
othe masculine person present becam 
conscious of a painful feeling o 
feriority, of being wiped out and mad 
insignificant. The general may have bec 

young man, but he had the manner o 

Ider man used t uthority, an 

ner which made him seem a few sizes 
too lare¢ Lor the room Lie received 
he greetings of the strangers with per 
fect kindness and condescension, and re 


nit ad a a : awe i7i 
ned to thet speech sin exceilet \ir- 
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, To say that Aunt Cornelia received 
im with enthusiasm is to be altogeth« 

, inadequate. The infinite relief of find 
ng that he was what Maria called a 
white gentleman made her overlook thi 


lack 


A ftet 


pitancy and of 


le marriage. all, in wart 


things 


i et 


vere different 
“Kiss him, auntie: he doesn’t mind 
Virginia encouraged her impishly. “You 
know, Lee, they thought you were goings 
to be a Chinese.” 


Chinaman,” answered the 


man 


e | am = , 
good-looking ceremoniously; “a 


And I hold a 


commission in the army of the Chinese 


naturalized Chinaman. 
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I do not consider myself a 
somewhat 


republic. 
foreign devil,” he added with 
ponderous humor, 

“But how 
“nia le 1e believe such a tl go?’ 
ould you let me believe such a thing: 


vou wicked, wicked girl, 
cried Cornelia 


\ spark came into Virginia’s lar 
brown eves 

“Fancy your imagining it!” she said, 
and Mr She 
sat down and waved her hand gracefully. 
\\ ing tell the 
of his life,”’ she announced. 

General Wing Lee did nothing of the 
sort, but during the next half hour Aunt 
Cornelia gathered a considerable amount 
He 
His father had 
manager of a 
His tutor had 
a venerable old admirer of Con- 
had fact that 
his pupil was destined for the army. He 
sent to West Point and had 


been expelled in his senior year, 


King shrank a little more. 


“(General Lee will now 


story 


of information regarding his career. 
had been born in China. 
been stationed there as 
large coppe r concession. 
been 
fucius whe lamented the 
had been 
; having 
exceeded the number of demerits which 

lent government considers suff 
| he | h id ( 


llis expulsion 


me the turning 


point. 
citi- 


entatled the loss of 


zenship for a certain number of vears, 
and, feeling like a man without a coun- 
trv, and nursing erudge in his heart 
for what seemed to him like unjust ses 
eritv, Lee Wing returned to the place 
which had been his first home and of- 
fered S service lo China. His old 
tutor was now one of the leaders in the 
new repub 1 rightly held the view 
that a trained young warrior’s small 
peccadillos might be overlooked. Under 
h itronage and through sheer military 


ng had ris¢ 


through 


rapidly 
the \unt  of- 
tending with the most flattering 
7 


ners It, 


narrative, 
nelia, at 
interest, had been saying t ex- 
actly as she would say it in turn to every 
to 


mart 


mentioned 


of 


she 
niece's “Tle 
Wings of Albemarle County.” 
\Vings were not 


creaturé whon 


age is one 


The 


quite among the sacred 


her 
the 
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families, but they were eminently re- 
spectable. It might have been far, far 
worse, 

He had taken a suite on one of the 
upper stories of the hotel. There was a 
fine garden, he was told, and that would 
be nice for Virginia. Mr. King had a 
fleeting wonder whether he meant to 
keep her there in seclusion. As the girl 
left the room with her general to in- 
vestigate their quarters she paused in 
the doorway. 

“By the way,” she asked casually, 
“how and where is Marmaduke Carter ?” 

After she had gone the two left behind 
regarded each other fixedly. 

“Do you suppose,” Mr. King asked in 
a hushed tone, “that she’s still thinking 
about that terrible Carter boy, that she 
wants to see him again?” 

Cornelia shook her head helplessly. 

as) | she responded, “I 
haven’t the least doubt that he’ll give her 
every opportunity. Her husband has to 
cope with that now. My responsibility 
is over.” 


she does,” 


find out 
that one does not shed the responsibility 
of a lifetime so easily. 


The good lady was soon to 


Virginia was 
with her a good deal, and when she was 
not her aunt had the haunting impres- 
sion that Carter was. He was 
lingering on in New York, staying at 
the hotel which, as everybody knew, he 
couldn’t afford, and filling every spare 


young 


moment that Virginia would give him, 
There was no doubt that the general 
left her often alone. It doesn’t do to 
throw a young married woman too much 
on her own Chinese 
proverbs, as Cornelia’s own 
wordly wisdom, could have told him. 
Although ostensibly a private traveler, 
on leave, Cornelia and her confidant, 
Mr. King, wondered whether there was 
not some official significance in his visit 
to America. Many important-looking 
people, some of them Orientals, called 
on him, and he was constantly absent 
on business of his own. Sometimes he 


devices, aS many 


well as 


Ainslee’s 


told Virginia where he was going, some- 
times not. Her patience under this 
treatment filled her aunt with astonish- 
ment and not infrequently with indigna- 
tion. 

There was the day, for instance, when 
Marmaduke Carter came in shrieking, 
When he was able to speak he said 
huskily : 

“The most extraordinary things have 
happened to me at people’s doors—so 
much so that I’ve often wondered what 
happens at ours, especially when mother 
has a new maid. But really, Virginia, 
do you know what happens at yours? 
It surpasses belief. I asked that ivory- 
faced Chink servant if you were at 
home, and what do you suppose he told 
me? ‘The honorable first wife of the 
General Wing Lee is within.’ Please 
tell me, are there any more at home like 
you?” 

“It’s only a way of speaking,” said 
Virginia with dignity. She was begin- 
ning to resent these attacks, especially 
since the day he had stroked the sleeve 
of her mandarin coat and 
purred, “What a lucky girl you are, 
Jinny. He took the 
stand that Chinese armies were naturally 
bands of banditti. The terrible Carter 
boy had been treated by her too much 
like a chartered In the old 
days she had taken up for him just be- 
cause he had been the dog with the bad 
name; she believed half the 
stories against him; but he was presum- 


gorgeous 


Loot, I suppose.” 


libertine. 


hadn't 


ing on past favors now. 

It was half resentment that made her 
answer as she did when Tso-Chin came 
The 
general had telephoned that he would 
not be at home for lunch, but desired 
her to meet him at the Ritz at five 
o'clock. It may have arrived as a re- 
quest, but had become in the hands of 
Tso-Chin an order. 

Aunt 
knitting. 

“Send word that you can’t go, Vir- 


in with a message from his master. 


from her 


Cornelia looked up 
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ginia. You know we're due at the 


Howards’ 
Tso-Chin stood like a statue. 


this afternoon.” 

He was 

superior person, more an orderly than 

and, Virginia suspected, more 
than either. 


servant, 
secretary 

“QO honorable first wife of the Gen- 
eral Wing he uttered, “I cannot 
take the exalted one such a message.” 

Virginia hesitated, caught Carter’s 
erin, and answered gravely: 

“You are fso-Chin, Tell the 
illustrious master that this unworthy one 


will be filled with rapture to obey his 


Lee,” 


right, 


command.” 


bowed and Cor- 


came over, caught her niece by 


Tso-Chin retired. 
nelia 


and literally shook her. 
enough to 


the shoulders 


“it's 


Stone 


make me a Lucy 
” she said, “to hear the way you 
treat your husband. My mother always 
father Mr. Warrington, and I 


a yo 
calied my ng 


hought that quite 


enough.” 


- said nothing, he only looked at 
half-amused, half-infatuated 
had been like a drug to her 
few 
the 
woman 


1° 


to consider her husband 


hose long- davs a 


YO 
io, before she had been 
a general of China, a 
5 posi- 
China there hadn't seemed anv- 
the 
4 : | | : ° 

lich sne Was iving 


have effect 


ve about that but atmos- 


now Was 


its upon her. 


} . - 
ner maf;r- 


surprised 


pitied and were inclined to 
husband had 
n the and 


round, plaving about with 


because her 


world 


imbibed a 206 val 
He could not 
it was | 
that 


about much of 


etter 


+] 


tnem 


1 
siie 


not know it until 


unpleted. Then, she believed, 
confide in her. Over there in 
had of vital 


had been wrecked, policies 


> would 


hina she heard stories 


| 
piots that 


hat ] . 
that had gone astray, because some man 
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had told his secrets to a beloved woman, 
and the woman had been cajoled or terri- 
He had no 
to his adopted 


fied into betraying them. 
right to tell; loyalty 
country forbade it. 

In China this had seemed reasonable. 
Everything about him had been admir- 
able and fine, if a little grandiloquent. 
The whole scene had been pitched on 
that note and he had fitted in. He had 
been a superb figure there—and here 
they treated him as though he were a bit 
pompous and ridiculous. 
that made her ridiculous 
she was his wife. 


And of course 
too, because 
Virginia, when she was alone again, 
in the bedroom where the superb round 
rug and the thick silk hangings and the 
priceless jade ornaments looked so in- 
congruous among the ‘hotel furnishings 
of “antique” Georgian mahogany, stared 
out of the window and considered her 
situation though it had been 
She could see the tops of 
trees where the Park stretched, and the 
innumerable roofs, and wide spaces of 
| She ; 


as 


some 
other girl's. 


sky. was his wife. How did it 
was his wife? Just now 
it was the strangest thing in the world. 

It hadn't in China. 
She remembered their breathless excite- 
ment, there at the when the 
troops started pouring through the town, 
piling off the freight cars which had 
brought them; the flurry of horses 
they were hitched to the ‘gun carriages. 
The sound of further 
away after and most of the in- 
habitants who had vanished into thin air 
that morning 


happen that she 


1 
yeen so 


strange 


mission, 


as 
cannon moved 
a while, 


came back, 
first in twos and threes, then in crowds. 


She had 


straggling 
been standing in the mission 
surrounded by terrified litt 
native girls, shrinking from the soldier 
tigers, Wing came 
leaving order and precigon 
track, a great bronze equestrian 
dwarting the yellow men around 
He had dismounted and stalked in, 
with the face of the brown horse look- 


compound e 


when General Lee 


riding by, 
on his 
statue, 


him. 
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ing over his shoulder. 
straight up to her. 

“I hope,” he said pleasantly, “that 
you-all were not alarmed by the guns.” 
- In the relief from horrible tension she 
found herself saying sarcastically : 

“Oh, no, we-all found it quite at- 
tractive.” 

Then they had both laughed. They 
were both from home. As he had talked 
to her the guns began again, nearer, and 
the buildings vibrated in unison. The 
very ground quavered. His officers 
came and went, treating him with cere- 
mony, receiving his order solemnly, in 
spite of their haste. She felt that she 
was beholding a great man. Behind him 
pagoda bells jingled while artillery 
boomed on the horizon. His bronzed, 
good-looking face, his solid, sinewy fig- 
ure planted in front of her, seemed the 
only stable thing in all that scene. Even 
the sky flickered with sunset. 

She had been proud when he had 
chosen her. Since she had been away 
from home there had been time for her 
to think. The spell of Marmaduke Car- 
ter had grown faint, leaving room in 
her mind for the recollection of more 
unattractive qualities about him, faults 
that Aunt Cornelia had stressed, in sea- 
son and out of season. After all, how 
could a nice girl marry a man like 
that? She could never feel sure of him, 
never take him seriously. And naturally 
no girl wants to miss romance altogether. 
Besides, when Ruth Morley and the 
other missionaries had gone their way, 
and she had been left entirely sur- 
rounded by the frightful immensity of 
China, she had welcomed with gratitude 
the protection that lay in the shadow of 
the illustrious Wing Lee. With him 
she was safe; no matter what happened, 
he would take care of her. 

So they were married. 

As her husband entered the room she 
let her gaze rest on him as though she 
were seeing him for the first time. His 
usually placid face had a worried ex- 


He had come 


Ainslee’s 


pression, and she asked without much 
interest : 

“Anything 
matter ?” 

He went to the window, his glance 
taking in the roofs on each side, 

“You haven’t noticed any one about, 
have you, Virginia—Chinese ?” 

“On the roofs?” She laughed lightly, 
“This is New York, Lee. You don’t ex- 
pect to stage a Chinatown melodrama 
here, do you?” 

He turned and looked at her. 

“What have you heard?” he asked 
deliberately. 

“I? Nothing. What do you mean?” 

“T had the impression that I saw 
some strange Chinese hanging about, in 
the corridor, as I came along, and a 
shadow certainly moved around that 
cornice, just as I looked out.” 

“Tso-Chin may have been entertain- 
ing some of his friends—those inside, I 
mean. The shadow was probably a 
bird.” 

“Perhaps so.” He came across the 
room and stood looking down at her, 
as he often did. The worried groove 
was still between his eyebrows. ‘“Vir- 
ginia, if Tso-Chin was entertaining 
friends, do you know what question they 
were probably asking him?” 

“How should I know ?” 

“I think you do. They will be very 
much interested in knowing why a Chi- 
nese general allows his wife to be seen 
in public constantly with young men— 
with the same young man.” 

“What nonsense! Why, I’ve known 
Marmaduke Carter for years. You 
might as well object to my going about 
with his sister.” 

“It doesn’t look quite the same.” 

Virginia felt entirely unreasonable 
tears smarting behind her lashes. 

’ she asked bitterly. 

“I should not insult you by any such 
feeling.” 

It was all she could do not to cry out 
to him, “But you ought to be jealous. 


wrong ? 


What is the 


“Are you jealous ?” 
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Any normal, human man would be.” 
Aloud she said more calmly: 

“Then where’s the harm? He amuses 
me more than any one else here. And 
you go anywhere and with any one you 
like.” 

“His reputation——” 

“Oh, yes,” said Virginia with a sniff. 
“Poor thing. He’s been that terrible 
Carter boy ever since he was twelve, and 
his mother is known as nothing but that 
terrible Carter boy’s mother. If I had 
married him, I’d be that terrible Carter 
boy's wife.” 

‘Was there any question of your mar- 
rying him?” 

“Oh,” said Virginia airily, “I might 
very well have done it—at one time. | 
was so tired of hearing Aunt Cornelia 
forbidding me to flock with him. It’s 
a dangerous thing to forbid me, Lee; I 
warn you as a friend.” 

He turned away and picked up a trifle 
from the table, turning it in his hands. 

“That's all you have ever been to me, 
Virginia, in your heart, isn’t it?” 

She was so surprised that she did not 
answer. His face twisted into a smile 
as he leaned down and patted her on the 
shoulder. 

“A very sweet and good friend,” he 
said. “You are not going to quarrel 
with me over the terrible Carter boy.” 

Virginia smiled, not too pleasantly. 

“If he lives to be ninety. he'll still be 
called that.” ; 

“But he will probably die young,” ob- 
served Wing Lee. He laid the paper 
cutter—a very beautiful foot-and-a-half 
of gold-inlaid steel—on the enameled 
tray from which he had lifted it. “1 
know that you will consider what I have 
said, for the sake of my position.” 

If he had not used that formula his 
wife would not have sat up quite so 
straight and spoken with such polite 
virulence, 

“Your position? What else have I 
thought of, ever since we've been mar- 
ried? What about my position? I’m 
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tired of crawling into your exalted pres- 
ence on my hands and knees.” 

“When——” began her husband. 

“Metaphorically I’ve done so every 
day of my life. You’ve treated me— 
oh, very kindly, very nicely—but as 
though | didn’t matter in your serious 
life at all. All my family, all my friends 
have noticed it and—and laughed at me. 
There isn’t anything to be surprised at if 
I prefer being sometimes with a man 
who remembers that I’m an individual 
and not a—a chattel. And,” cried poor 
Virginia heart-brokenly, “not such an 
unattractive individual either!” 

The next instant she was terrified, not 
of anything that he did so much as that 
he did nothing. Before her eyes he 
seemed to turn into bronze once more. 
His dark face flushed, his eyes fixed 
themselves on hers as though to be as- 
sured of her meaning. For a definite 
moment he stood immovable; then he 
left the room. 

Virginia put her shaking hands be- 
fore her face. She was like a child who 
gives a rock a kick and sees an avalanche 
sweep down the mountain. She hadn't 
meant that, not half of it. Or had she? 
She no longer knew what she meant. 

After a while she dried her eyes and 
got up. Well, life had to go on, no 
matter what happened. She had prom- 
ised young Carter to go out with him 
somewhere—she didn’t even remember 
where—and it was time to dress. She 
would tell him very plainly that this was 
the last time. He had better go home 
and attend to his business: he had been 
running loose quite long enough. 

In spite of her husband’s remark 
about not quarreling, they had quarreled, 
after all. As she sat in the hotel dining 
room-—not her hotel—opposite the Car- 
ter boy she decided that he hadn’t been 
worth it; certainly not in his present 
humor. It pleased him to be extrava- 
gantly freakish. He was entertaining 
a Chinese lady of rank. 

“IT thought of taking you to China- 
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town so as to feel natural,” he began. 
“Then I thought this would be a pleas- 
ant change. I believe in giving people 
what they don’t get at home.” Turning 
to the expectant waiter he ordered the 
dinner in perfect pidgin English. 

“One piecey Bluepoint; no, 
piecey Bluepoint.” 

“Two portions, sir?” 

“Yes, chop chop,” said the Carter boy. 

The waiter repeated: “Chops,” uncer- 
tainly. 

“I’m afraid that the eggs, instead of 
being four hundred years old, as they 
ought to be, are at best only a few 
weeks,” went on the young man with a 
disturbed air. ‘‘How old are your oldest 
eggs?” he asked suddenly, but the waiter 
pretended not to hear and hurried off. 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself,’”’ mur- 
mured Virginia. She had a wild desire 
to giggle—not that she was at all 
amused, 

“Why not? It’s the best thing I do. 
Especially about you.” 

As the meal progressed the waiter de- 
cided that this was the worst-behaved, 
young, good-looking couple he had ever 
served. He supposed that they were on 


two 


their honeymoon, from the country, and 
juite drunken with joy. The bridegroom 


had had something, surely, but at the 
end he quietly produced a flask and 
poured a libation into his water glass. 
His eyes were bloodshot and his voice 
wavering as he spoke. 

“Virginia,” he said, “I’m going to give 
you a real Chinese toast. 
a hundred young 
boys.” 

Virginia got up and started for the 
door. In the lobby the terrible Carter 
boy joined her. He did not attempt to 
speak to her during the drive home, but 
when they reached her hotel he stood 
directly in front of her so that she had 
to notice him. She went into the lobby 
and he followed her to a quiet corner 
like a penitent dog. 

“You see before you, Virginia, the 


May you have 


gentlemen sons—all 


Ainslee’s 


most miserable man on earth,” he said, 
and meant it. The girl’s heart melted for 
him; she had been so fond of him once, 

“Oh, Dickie!” she pleaded. It had 
been her old name for him, because 
Marmaduke was impossible as a term of 
affection. ‘‘Why don’t you brace up and 
forget me? Go home and get inter- 
ested in something worth while. You 
could if you wanted to. And stop— 
caring for me. Please, please, dear.” 

He held her hand gently and shook 
his head. 

“No can do,” he whispered. He said 
it with the mournful eyes and the tender 
smile that made women forgive him al- 
most anything. Then he went out of 
her life. 

Not only out of hers. 

During the night she woke suddenly 
and heard her little clock tinkle three 
times in its baby voice. Some one was 
moving about in the next room, her hus- 
band’s bedroom. He must have just 
come in. She would tell him the next 
morning that the quarrel was a silly mis- 
take and that she was going to be a good 
Chinese wife; she was too sleepy to 
make the effort now even of calling him, 

The telephone woke her next morn- 
ing. Through the fog of sleep she put 
out her hand for the receiver, and heard 
Miss Cornelia’s broken and _ hysterical 
tones. 

“T have sent for Mr. King,” 
first understandable “Vir- 
ginia, is that you? Come to me at once, 
my poor child, and don’t let anybody— 
anybody talk to you before you see me. 
Oh, it’s dreadful. His poor dear 
mother !” 

“What is it? What is it?” shrieked 
Virginia. Then she fell back and dug 
her head in the pillow, trying to con- 
vince herself that she had not heard 
what she knew was true. She seized the 
telephone again and gasped one word 
into it: “Suicide?” 

“No, no. He was stabbed in the back 
—most expertly, they say. They found 


was the 
sentence. 
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his body in the Park, early this morning. 
I’ve just heard.” The voice dissolved in 
tears, 

When she entered her aunt’s sitting 
room she had one clear thought in her 
mind. She must keep up appearances ; 
she must be distressed but not desperate ; 
she must watch every word she uttered 
and utter as few as might be. Why she 
must behave in this particular manner 
was not clear; she refused to let it 
elucidate itself; it was merely an im- 
perative necessity. 

Aunt Cornelia took her in her arms 
as one takes the chief mourner. 

“My poor, poor child,” she murmured. 

“It’s very sad,” .Virginia heard a 
chilled voice say—her own. 

“How brave you are! That’s the best 
thing to say. But you can be yourself 
with me, darling. 
all you want to. 


Cry, Virginia; cry 
Auntie will understand. 
I knew how you loved him.” 

Virginia drew herself firmly. 

“I didn’t love him,” she said in the 
same wooden manner. “Of course it’s 
dreadful that poor Marmaduke Carter 
died like that, but——” 

Miss Cornelia enveloped her again. 

“| know,” she sighed; “I know why 
you say that. 
tect him——”’ 

“Whom?” demanded the girl rigidly. 
“What are you thinking ?” 

Miss Cornelia suddenly attained dig- 
nity. She was no longer the sentimental 
and mushy figure, saying the traditional 
words one used on occasions of stress; 
she was a human, suffering being. 

“I don’t dare to think what I do 
think,” she said with simplicity. “I’m 
thinking just what you're thinking.” 

“That Lee had it done?” breathed the 
girl. “He didn’t; he didn’t.” 

“Who else? I haven’t told you the 
worst. Mr. King tells me that they have 
already traced the murder to Chinatown. 
They carried him to the Park after- 


,wards, but he was stabbed in a gambling 
} den.” 


It’s noble of you, to pro- 
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” 


“But how could Lee—— 

“Virginia,” argued her atint as one 
about to lose patience with a hopelessly 
dense and obstinate person, “you know 
that nothing could have been easier than 
for a Chinaman of the influence and im- 
portance of the general to have such an 
affair arranged. First they enticed the 
poor boy inside—that, unfortunately, 
would have been easy enough—and then 
they—finished him. Haven’t I warned 
you against being seen so much with 
that ter—that poor boy? Hasn’t your 
husband ever protested? He must have. 
And,” summed up Cornelia, “Mr. King 
agrees with me, don’t you, Archibald?” 

For the first time Virginia noticed that 
there was a third person present. From 
a recess behind the fireplace Mr. King 
came forward. As a matter of fact, he 
had already offered his favorite solution 
for Cornelia’s difficulties, and had it 
again declined. 

“T am afraid that I must agree,” he 
said. He was very unhappy, and his 
humor was by no means improved by the 
manner in which Virginia accepted their 
well-meant sympathy. With flaming 
eyes she turned on them. 

“T think this is unpardonable,” she 
said. “Do you realize that you're accus- 
ing my husband—my husband—of being 
a common assassin?” 

“But they regard these things so dif- 
ferently,” bleated Miss Cornelia. She 
was becoming rather frightened, ‘And 
the general is Chinese in his 
ideas ; you know he is.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,” retorted Virginia. She went 
superbly out of the room, but when she 
had shut herself once more into her own 
she threw herself on the bed and closed 
her eyes tight against the world. She 
heard her door open, but she let the 
general touch her before she spoke to 
him, 

“You're not asleep, dear?” 

“No,” she muttered. ‘Lee—you’ve 
heard ?” 


SsO-—SO0 
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After a pause he answered in a voice 
that seemed to have grown years older 
since yesterday : 

“Ves, I’ve heard.” 

She turned so as to face him. 

“Are you going to the inquest? 
There'll be one, of course.” 

His voice rang out sharply: 

“Why should I go?” 

“You see, I was one of the last people 
who saw him alive. I thought they might 
send for me, and you’d hardly let me go 
alone, would you ?” 

“Certainly not,” he answered shortly. 
She heard him leave the room and after 
a while she dragged herself up. She 
found her own thoughts unbearable, 
suspicions that knocked at the barred 
doors of her intelligence, crying for en- 
trance, echoes of old phrases. One 
wormed its way in. She found herself 
repeating it over and over before its 
significance came to her. 
ably die young. 
young.” 

She ran to the writing table. 
steel paper cutter was gone. 

She must find Lee and stay with him; 
then it would be easier to keep these 
marauding thoughts at bay. After going 
through the empty rooms of the suite 
she decided that he had 
ascended to the roof garden, 


“He will prob- 
He will probably die 


The 


probably 
He liked 
to sit there, looking out over the city, 
and thinking out the reports that went 
so regularly from his desk to his gov- 
ernment. More than once she had found 
talking to Tso-Chin 

They were together now, she saw, as 
she stepped from the elevator into the 
space of long shrub-filled boxes and little 
potted trees. They were standing at the 
farther end, where a rather large 
shrub really gave the garden 


him there 


lipped 


4 

illusion. 
Virginia paused to gaze into the city be- 
flat 
roofs, stretching to the rivers, stretching 
to the quarter where the city’s Chinese 
population was crowded, steep spaces, 
blank walls, many-windowed barriers, 


low; over the wilderness of roofs, 
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and the wash of green where the Park 
was. She wondered how Dickie had 
looked, lying in the Park; whether he 
had been in a path, or on the grass, 
Had he died hard? Had his hands been 
clenched? She mustn’t think of such 
things; she mustn’t! 

Lee pinched a leaf from the shrub and 
smelled it. He was not thinking of the 
shrub, she knew, nor of the flowers in 
the boxed borders, nor of any flowers 
in China of which they reminded him, 
Then that the big shrub 
shook, She wondered at it because there 
was no wind. Lee stepped back, widen- 
ing the space between himself and Tso- 
Chin. 

It happened in a moment. From be- 
hind the shrub a Chinaman rose. His 
hand pointed at the general, then loosed 
a spurt of flame. Virginia screamed a 
warning, but before she could move Tso- 
Chin had thrown himself forward and 
dropped like a stone to the ground. As 
the murderer disappeared over the edge 


she noticed 


of the roof Lee made a gesture as if to 
pursue him, but turned back to respond 
to the appeal of the bundle at his feet. 

“Tso-Chin, Tso-Chin, my friend,” hg 
stammered 

With that she could 
best help by finding a doctor, Virginia 
rushed back to meet Cornelia and Mr. 
Her 


panting explanation made her aunt re- 


the realization 


King emerging from the elevator. 


énter it with an entire command of the 
situation. 
“Tl oo,” 
find Doctor Andrews. 
ment ago. 


she said. “I know where to 
I saw him a mo- 
Archie; 
you can be of more use than I can.” 
But when 
found the general and the piteous burden 
that he 
was evident that no earthly succor could 
be of much use. 


Go to the poor man, 


Virginia and Mr. King 


] 


supported across his knees, it 
The Chinaman’s face 
had turned a curious, unnatural 
and his breath came with infinite diff- 
culty. Wing Lee lifted haggard eyes 
to his wife. 


gray, 














General Wing 


“He saved my life,” he said. ‘“Noth- 
ing but his action—like lightning—could 
have saved it.” 

The dying man’s face twisted into the 
semblance of a smile. His lips formed 
difficult words, 

“Very great pleasure to die for re- 
spected General Wing Lee,” he muttered. 
Then, with another effort: “Very great 
pleasure—kill terrible Carter boy for 
honor of General Wing Lee.” 


“You killed Carter? Why?” ex- 
claimed Archibald King. 

Again the panting, determined 
struggle. 


“For honor—Wing Lee. So he might 
not blacken the face—of—General ie 

Wing Lee’s hand caught the limp hand 
of the Chinaman and held it. He began 
speaking rapidly in Chinese. It might 
have been prayers or the consoling say- 
ings of the sages or his own farewell, 
but there was no doubt that it reached 





and comforted that stern soul in its 
passage. Mr. King led Virginia gently 
away. 


It was hours afterwards before she 
saw her husband again. Then he told 
her the truth in short, weary phrases. 

“Every man in my position has ene- 
mies,” he said. “I have been warned 
repeatedly that a certain faction was 
after my scalp. That was one reason I 
appeared so little in public with you— 
thought they would try to get me in the 
open, and you might be hurt. 
perhaps. 


Somb, 
Tso-Chin told me early this 
morning that he had killed Carter, and 
why—in his mistaken devotion. I 
couldn't tell anybody—not even you, 
though I knew you suspected me and 
were hating me.” 





he 


Ir you don’t like black eyes, change them for blue. 
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Lee of China 


Virginia stood before him, very tall 
and pale. 


“No, I wasn’t hating you. I tried to 
but—I couldn’t.” 
“Not even when you believed me 


’ 


guilty ?” 

“I wouldn’t let myself believe it, but 
even if I had ia 

General Wing Lee drew a long con- 
quering breath. The tiredness went out 
of his whole personality like magic. 

“Virginia! Then—you must love me. 
There’s no other possible reason.” 

“Why, of course,” said Virginia. “Do 
you love me?” 

“Good Heavens!” gasped the gen- 
eral. “What a question! I—lI’m prac- 
tically frantic about you! I thought you 
preferred me safe and sane.” He took 
her into his arms devouringly. 

As this episode began, so, perhaps, 
it should end, on the comedy note. While 
the above interview was taking place, 
another love scene was in progress in a 
suite some stories below. 

“Cornelia,” said Mr. King with im- 
mense feeling, “I admire that man—that 
general. He’s a man of iron. He let 
us suspect him rather than betray his 





servant. And he knows how to handle 
women. Cornelia, I shall henceforth re- 
semble him. Henceforth I am no 


woman’s plaything. I ask you for the 
last time, will you have me? Take me 
or leave me.” 

“And if I say nay?” coquetted the 
lady. 

“You'll never have the chance to say 
it again. I am no longer passion’s slave,” 
declared Mr. King. He repeated it, 
liking the sound. Quite thrilled, Miss 
Cornelia took him, 


This will soon be pos- 


sible according to the predictions of a surgeon who has performed successful oper- 
ations in transplanting the eyes of animals, and believes that it may be a practicable 


operation with human eyes. 
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ARGARET CARPENTER 
went to the ball 
cause Larry Rives was to be 


- 
/ 


consul’s be- 
there, but Larry, possibly through lack 
of did this. If he 
had, he might have devoted more time 
to her, and less to Lola Espinosa, 


conceit, not know 
and 
thus spared them all a great deal of 
suffering. Larry, however, was very 
much of a boy, in spite of his six feet 
and of 


Lola was a compelling flame 


over well-trained and 
It dazzled 
him to such an extent that when Mar- 
left about did 
not see her go. 

She 


garet eleven o'clock he 


was calm enough, when 


her father they had better be ( 
back to the hotel, and Doctor ( arpenter, 
an early 
at { 


were 


eager to make 
and the 
th 


start for ‘| 
ruins uric j | 
at there 
watched with 


' 
the 


had 
terest little affair between 
on shipboard during the journey down, 


but, being a man of science with 


things 


1 


mind on prehistoric, 


realized that to Maregar 
affair was serious 

had after Larry’ 
with the Espinosa 


home. 


insisted, 
woman, 

Margaret was hurt; she did not 
intend, however, that Larry should know 
it; an early start would obviate all neces- 
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Author of “The Painted Woman," 
“Plaster Saints," etc. 


NOS. 
etaeing 


Her last view 
of Larry, bent eagerly over Lola’s chair, 


sity of tedious farewells. 


was sufficiently annoving to make her 
him again, but in 
a forwarding ad- 


decide 


the 
dress at the hotel 


never to see 
morning she left 

Quite unaware of the tempest she had 
caused in Margaret's breast, Lola Espi- 
1 her favorite avocation— 


Much 


her amazing skill; 


nosa 

arts of men. 
such skill to cause Larry to 
vision 
thoughts the 
to substitute for 


temporarily, the 


d his for 


bette: 


4 1 
it tiie 


week : 
vision Lola. 
bor surname, that 
her husband, 
called 
ent 
a proud 
native 


one 


in 
it, although 
Garza, \ little 
iwicestors trickled 
ve her a flaming 
itt, and 

‘ o 1 : 
ural enough in a 


a cef- 


ra which once fre- 


ACTITIICES, 

however, was con- 
exterior. 
thought Lola the most beauti- 


his latter quality 


beneath a ravishing 
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ful woman in Oaxaca, which, indeed, 
was why he had married her. Lola 
thought Don Luis a fat, gray-haired old 
bore, but found a certain consolation in 
his abundant wealth. as well as in the 
fact that his rubber trees, his cattle, kept 
him much from her side. During these 
intervals of absence Lola dreamed of 
younger arms about her, of throbbing 
kisses, of love-making in a manner 
which Don Luis had long sifice forgot- 
ten. Dreamed, and sometimes more. 

It was always a trial to Don Luis 
to take his wife to a ball. Despite his 
pride in her vivid beauty, he disliked the 
way in which he was pushed, so to speak, 
into a background. A 
young admirers 
trailed after her like the tail to a comet, 
and while their attentions, through fear 
of him, were for the most part equally 
nebulous, Don Luis understood his race 
to indulge in any illusions that 

were honorable. So, not caring to 
dance on account of his ponderous bulk, 
he fretted through the evenings in the 
company of his generation, 
consuming vast quantities of fiery aguar- 
diente and waiting impatiently for the 
to go home. 

There is that in inferior blood which 
causes its turn with in- 
stinctive the superior 
races. The chief god of Lola’s ancestors 


middle-aged 


group of eager-eyed 


1 


too well 
the 


others of 


hour 


possessor to 


preference to 


was pictured as a blond giant from the 
north. Hence it was entirely natural 
that Larry Rives’ stalwart Nordic brawn 
should stir atavistic depths in her emo- 
tional nature. Deliberately, subtly, un- 
scrupulously she set out to snare him, 
to chain him to her chariot wheels. It 
was not difficult, since she was, in ex- 
perience at least, a thousand years his 
senior, 

In fairness to Larry it should be said 
that he was no more serious than any 
healthy young animal would be, con- 
fronted by such beauty as Lola’s. In 
spite of Don Luis’ black looks his in- 
tentions were entirely honorable, if in- 
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deed he had any intentions at all, except 
to be amused. If he made love to Lola, 
he still did not tell her that he loved her, 
which is quite a different matter. But 
Lola wanted more than facile phrases. 
All the lavish devotion of her she held 
out to him in her two tiny hands, his 
for the taking, It left Mr. Rives, who 
had Anglo-Saxon standards, somewhat 
confused. 

It is not to be supposed that matters 
went so far at the consular ball. Don 
Luis only yawned, when that brilliant 
affair was over, and bounced compla- 
cently home in a.warm glow of aguar- 
diente, conscious only that Lola had 
played once again her usual trick of cap- 
tivating a new admirer. It had become 
rather an Don Luis’ 
domestic existence, and so far, he argued 
to himself, no harm had come of it. In 
Mexico it is not wise to make serious 
love to another man’s wife, even if he 
does happen to be sixty, Don Luis 
rested secure in his faith in Lola; not 
his faith in her faithfulness—he was too 
much of a Spaniard for that—but his 
faith in her 
consequences, 


ancient story in 


fear of him—her fear of 

should she attempt to 
overstep the limits of wifely fidelity and 
discretion. 

Lola went to her bed dazzled by the 
warmth of She thrilled 
joyously at the recollection of each touch 
of the American's upon her 
lovely arm, each look from his warm 
gray eyes. If she could gain the love 
of such a man, away with the florid 
wooing of those of her own race, so 
ardently exaggerated, so quick to cool, 
a fire of straw, burning itself out in a 
twinkling. Larry, she felt, might be 
slow to kindle, but when he did—what 
divine madness. Lola drifted off to 
sleep thinking about that. 

With Don Luis, Larry Rives had much 
business, but even the very satisfactory 
prices the latter was prepared to offer 
for rubber, and hides, did not cause the 
old man to depart from the custom of 


her emotions. 


fingers 
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his ancestors and ask Larry to his house. 
To the feminine part of it, that is. The 
two held frequent conferences in Don 
Luis’ study, just inside the entrance 
door, but the black-and-white-tiled corri- 
dor, which led to the cool patio beyond, 
remained to Mr. Rives a sealed book, 
in which he might not read. Nor is it 
to be implied that he had any great de- 
sire to read it. Lola’s spell, being super- 
ficial, had passed with the dawn, leav- 
ing Larry furious with himself for hav- 
ing neglected Margaret, furious with 
Margaret for running away without 
saying good-by to him, ready, no doubt, 
thinking of Lola, 
when he thought of her at all, merely 
as the jolly littke Spanish woman who 
had danced with him so often at the 
consul’s ball. 

Gravely the two men discussed busi 


to be consoled, but 


ness over frequent glasses of Xeres. It 
was provident, Don Luis thought, 
the New York house which Larry 


that 
rep- 
intelligence to 


select a man who spoke such under 


resented had shown th 


Lola, sitting in the 
shaded patio, waited like some 


standable Spanish. 
lovely 
spider at the center of an invisible web 
The opportunity for which she was 
Waiting came on the day that Don Luis 
went to his bedchamber to put 
ing clothes, in preparation fo1 
with Mr, Rives to his place 
rado 


cool sh 


Lola was ready for it 
flitted down 
ridor t | tud Or * 

ok them 


ment she 


1 yw she 


two 


1. ‘ 
ing | 1 


him again, his fingers | 


perfumed note. It read: 


To-morrow he goes to Oaxaca. 


eight, and | will sing for you. 


Larry furious with 


Kives was still 
Margaret, the | 


more so because during 


which had followed her de- 
partu#e she had not written him a single 
line. The evenings, moping about the 
Hotel Mendoza, had been dull 


And yet, the thought of a flirtation with 


the week 


ones. 


the charming wife of old Don Luis did 
not entirely appeal to him, Not the sort 
of thing a chap should do, to a man who 
was at least outwardly his friend. So 
spoke Larry’s Anglo-Saxon nature, his 
But his heart sang another 
tune, as the subtle perfume of Lola’s 


clear brain, 
note rose to his nostrils. It was a young 
heart, clean, but avid of adventure. He 
forgot Margaret for the moment; saw 
in his imdgination the 
patio ; tinkle of 
guitar. What harm in so delightfui an 
experience : 


moon-drenched 
heard the silvery Lola’s 
Even at home a chap could 
call on another's wife without breaking 
any of the 
dwelt in | 


Ten Commandments. There 
arry, as in most men, the urge 
to respond to feminine advances, lest he 
be deemed lacking im ardor, in romance. 
Vanity, but —the masculine 
response to a charmingly feminine dare. 
The thoughts of 


compelling 


Margaret which rose in 
his mind should perhaps have deterred 
him, but—Margaret had 

foundedly unr | 


been con- 


asonable. He slipped the 


her thinking he 


pocket, rat 


note into his } 
a keen curiosity, 

white, her head and 

a lace mantilla, re- 
so that it 

him to knock. 


was 


ided the coo} 


¢ vines, 


Wi ISX red, one 


hat thou hast 
houldn’t have,” 
seat, but 
: 


a interrupted, and 


songs of 

ing was crystal clear; 

the night, hot and passionate, trembled 
the moon 


shredded 


with it. Before long shone 


over the wall, like gold be- 
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tween the palm fronds, And still Larry 
made no response. 

Lola, awaiting his kisses, put down 
her guitar with a sigh. Strange people, 
these Americans, she thought; a Span- 
jard would long ago have swept her into 
his arms. She must use stronger meth- 
ods. With the grace of a cobra she rose, 
castanets in hand, and swept into the 
luring movements of the fandango. 

Larry watched her, — spellbound, 
thrilled by the soft grace of her, scorched 
by the intense feeling she did not hesi- 
tate to display. Not her graceful loveli- 
ness alone, but the flaming spirit which 
suffused it seemed to dance there before 
him, the white silence broken only by 
the faint staccato clicking of the casta- 
nets. As the dance neared its climax she 
came so close to him that the keen per- 
fume of her crept into his brain; then 
suddenly, with a gasp of pretended ex- 
haustion, she fell limp into his arms. 
Whether Larry kissed her, then, or she 
kissed him is an academic question ; cer- 
tain it is that he found her lying against 
his breast, her arms about his neck, her 
lips and his clinging in a long, tremulous, 
maddening caress. When Lola sighed 


again, it was no longer a sigh of annoy- 


ance, but one of contentment. Larry 
hoped, as she lay so warm and fragrant 
against his heart, that the servitors of 


the house of Espinosa slept soundly. 


Morning brought to him, at least, a 
certain measure of regret. He had 
whispered words of love, he remem- 
bered, during the long, sweet silences of 
the night before—words which held no 
truth beyond the emotion which gave 
them birth. The whole affair, he told 
himself over and over, was _ foolish, 
pointless, wrong. Yet when evening 
came it found him once more at Lola’s 
door, to be greeted with gusts of joy. 
Don Luis was to be away for ten days. 

For six gorgeously lovely nights the 
two sat in their enchanted garden, play- 
ing at love. It was no more. Sweet 


> 
as were her kisses, Larry felt no perma- 
nence in them. As for Lola, love was 
always play with her, although she was 
serious enough about it while it lasted. 
But the excitement of playing with fire 
holds a deadly lure. If Larry scowled 
at himself in his mirror, mornings, he 
went back, nevertheless, at night. Lola, 
who awoke singing, awaited his coming 
as eagerly as though the morrow held 
no reckoning to be met. An age-old 
game, invented by nature for more seri- 
ous ends than they were according it. 
On the seventh day something hap- 
pened which shattered the spell under 
which Larry had been living as though 
it were woven of glass. A letter came 
fron: Margaret, whose love had tri- 
umphed over her anger, now that the 
latter had had time to cool. Perhaps 
she had been unreasonable, she told her- 
self, in not giving Larry an opportunity 
to explain. After all, he had done noth- 
ing very serious, she argued, beyond 
showing a momentary infatuation for a 
beautiful and utterly shameless woman. 
Margaret’s anger in the first place had 
arisen from an entirely correct estima- 
tion of Lola’s character. A daring little 
person, she had thought her, making use 
of every feminine lure, every trick of 
glance and eye, to win the admiration 
of the opposite sex. It had made her 
angry, to see Larry fall beneath the 
flagrant arrows of her obvious appeal, 
even more than to find herself neglected. 
Some of this she mentioned in her letter, 
which made Larry’s cheeks burn, and 
sent him off to Lola that night in an 
austere frame of mind. The thing 
would have to be ended at once, he told 
himself ; Margaret and her father were 
returning by the end of the week. 
Lola received him as usual, with burn- 
ing hands and a tremulous heart. 
“Beloved,” she whispered, as_ they 
came to the shadowy patio, “I have suf- 
fered much, this day of years. It has 
come to me that you no longer love me. 
Kiss me, and tell me it is not true.” She 
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leaned against the bench, sought to draw 
him to a seat beside her. But Larry 
did not sit down. He was wondering 
what subtle intuition had caused her to 
suspect the truth. 

“Lola,” he said grimly, “I am sorry, 
but—I did not to make love to 
you—to-night. I came to tell you that 
I love some one else—that I have, ever 
since I’ve known you, although maybe 
I didn’t realize it, this past week.” His 
desire to be honest made him brutal, yet 
it was to his credit that he did not at- 
tempt to kill her love, if love it could be 
called, with kisses. 


come 


Lola shuddered to her feet, gray with 
passionate anger, but she did not speak. 
The blow had been too bitter; she had 
given many men their congé in the past, 
but this was the first time that any man 
had delivered such a blow to her. 

“T never should 
Larry went on. 


come _ here,” 
“T am sorry that I did 
It was not fair to your husband, 
who has treated me as a friend.” 
Larry wished himself a thousand miles 
away 


have 
come. 
Tender because of his own new- 


have done 
anything to make things easier for Lola, 


found happiness, he would 


could do, 
and still retain his self-respect. 


but there seemed nothing he 
= told her. 
Suddenly 
he kissed her hand and was gone. A 
deep pity filled him; he thought of Lola, 
not as a dangerous woman, enraged by 


“We must say good-by,” he 


“I shall not see you again.’ 


her failure to hold him, but as a passion- 
ate reckless child whom he had unwill- 
ingly hurt. 

She, lying against the stone back of 
the bench brokenly, concerned herself 
not at all with the the case. 
He had spoken of unfairness to her hus- 


ethics of 


band, but she scarcely understood what 
he meant. He had blamed himself—had 
said the fault was his, while reason 
might have told her that it had been 
wholly her own—that she had definitely 
set out to ensnare him—the thought 
made no impression on her whatever. 


vel 
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Nothing did, save that he had left her— 
had spurned her for the sake of 
some milk-and-watery creature who 
could give him nothing compared to her 
fierce love. All the blood of her native 
forbears cried out Had 
Larry stood before her now she could 
\nother woman 
her the thing she 
The very thought 

With 
up at the serene 


for revenge. 


gladly have killed him. 


-to snatch from 
wanted for herself! 
of it maddened her. 
eyes she lay staring 


scorching 


stars. 

On Friday, Don Luis, red faced, at 
peace with the world, came jogging back 
from Oaxaca a full two days before his 
expected time. And at almost the same 
hour Larry met Margaret and her father 
at the Hotel Mendoza. Doctor Carpenter 
was indisposed; a touch of malaria, he 
said, and decided to rest for a few days, 
before resuming his homeward journey. 
The arrangement suited both Larry and 
Margaret admirably. 

He, looking long into her heather-gray 
eyes, found something there he had not 
It effectu- 
issipated any regrets he may have 
felt, on account his of folly. 
\fter all, the moon shone with equal 
fervor on many gardens, including that 
of the Hotel Mendoza, Larry 
presently found himself, 


found it | ol i’s black ones. 


ally d 


f — 
ot wecCk 


where 
seated across 
a wicker table from Margaret, happy be- 
cause the world seemed so suddenly and 
joyously in tune 

When 
Carpe nter she 
ola 


Margaret 

out to 
Espinosa’s exact opposite. 
black. Mar- 
milk white, gold. 
Mar- 
for love. She 
had not expected to find it in Larry, 
but she hoped. Almost his first words 
told her the truth 

“Tf you hadn’t come back,” he whis- 
pered, “I would have come after you.” 

“T couldn’t bear the thought of not 
seeing you again,” she replied. 


nature fashioned 


must have 
create | 
Lola 


garet was rose pink, 


wory 


was all crimson, 


lola fed her heart with passion. 


garet kept hers hungry 
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Larry reached across the little table 
and took her hand. 

“Dear heart,” he said, “I have known 
ever since you went away that I love 
you.” 
 “T thought I had lost you,” she mur- 
mured. “I can hardly believe, even now, 
that you really care.” 

They were alone in the garden, so 
Larry finished that with a kiss. It was 
not the sort of a kiss he had given Lola, 
but it was the sort of kiss that Margaret 
wanted from the man she loved. 

The week passed. Twice, while driv- 
around the Prado with 
Don Luis, listening to the band, Lola 
glimpsed Larry-arm to arm with Marga- 
ret Carpenter, oblivious to the near- 
ness of one who had been so very near 


ing sedately 


but a few nights before. The sight gave 
fuel to 
began 


the fires of her jealousy; she 
to think that now, for the first 
time, she really loved. Don Luis, al- 
ways silent, sat regarding her like some 
ponderous, implacable god of the ma- 
nursing a fierce suspicion, 


chine, For, 


as it happened, the servitors of the house 


oO! Espinosa had not slept sO soundly 
as Larry and Lola had supposed. 

\t last he spoke, crunching with heavy 
footsteps across the black square of the 
patio in search of Lola. He knew where 
to find her; she had sat alone on the 
stone bench in the moonlight these six 

dreaming of arms than 
le stood suddenly before her, a 
menacing shadow. 


other 


“he said, with no trace of anger 
his voice, “since I returned from 
Oaxaca I have heard unpleasant things. 
It may be that I shall have to kill this 
who has crept into my house 
while | was away, and it may be that I 
shall have to kill you, as well. But first 

me the favor to tell me the truth 
concerning you and him, that I may 
properly decide.” 

Lola sat up, terrified but calm. Two 
courses lay open to her—her quick mind 
told her that. 


eringo 


One was, to deny every- 
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thing, and offer as proof, undeniable, and 
certain to be confirmed by Mr. Rives 
himself, that the American loved not 
her, but another, whom he had already 
asked to be his wife. She had talked 
with him—yes; but that he had made 
love to her—bah! What did these 
American pigs know of love? 

It would satisfy Don Luis, this ex- 
planation. She felt sure of that, even if 
Larry's comings and goings had been 
seen, reported, by servitors who were not 
asleep. His kisses could not have been 
reported—-it had been too dark in the 
patio for that. If the American loved, 
was about to marry, another, Don Luis 
would have small reason to bring scandal 
upon his house by senseless reprisals. 
But—and this aspect of the case held 
Lola silent 
leave 


such an explanation would 

unscathed—would turn 
him safely over to the arms of the 
woman he loved. Insupportable thought ! 
Lola recoiled from it with all the inten- 
sity of her savage nature. 

The other course which lay open to 
her was equally safe, so far as she was 
concerned, but it presented infinite dan- 
ger to Mr. Larry Rives. She could tell 
her husband that the American had 
come to her with cunning words of love, 
had desperately sought her favors, had 
even attempted, in the end, to coerce her 
to leave her husband. That she had de- 
fended herself proved her a loyal and 
dutiful wife. Such a tale, well told, 
would Mr. Rives’ doom. Conse- 
quently, with appropriate sobs, Lola told 
it. Instead of delivering the man she de- 
sired to the arms of his lady love, she 
would turn him over to the grim venge- 
ance of Don Luis. 

The latter pondered, his great bulk im- 
movable. 
silken, 

“To-morrow night, beloved,” he said, 
“vou will send word to this gringo to 
come here at eight o’clock. It is better 
that I kill him beneath my own roof, in 
defense of my honor—and yours. He 


Larry 


seal 


\VWhen he spoke his voice was 
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will come quickly, at a word from you. 
You can say that I have gone to my 
place at Alvarado.” With a bitter smile 
he stumped off to his study. 

Lola, still staring at the stars, was 
deeply troubled. She knew very well 
that Larry would not come at any word 
from her—that he would not 
all, unless urged by stronger 


come at 
reasons 
And 
in a few days he would be gone, with 
his woman of white and gold, far be- 
yond the reach of her vengeance. How 
could lure him to her 
how? It took he: until the stars paled 
to find an answer to that question. 


than any she was able to supply. 


she presence— 


Margaret Carpenter, a puzzled frown 
about her eyes, listened to the words of 
her caller in silence. In her frank, 
nature there 
suspicion, yet something in 
intensity of the 
caused her to hesitate 

“You will do me the favor to come— 
yes? Lola questioned. “Now? For 
but an hour?” 

“But why?” Margaret asked 


sin- 


cere was small room for 


1 


woman 


“There is something you must know 
Something the most important. It con- 
cerns the Sefor Rives, whom you 


Yes, | 


We are good friends. 


to marry. know. He 

me. 

must come, 

for him to meet 

eight o'clock.” 
“But still I don’t 
“Alas 


not speak of it, myselt 


you 


he has muc! 
Don Luis, will expl 
the 
much 
fluence 
may be 


Will 


Senor Rives’ f1 
business. And 
with the gove 
arranged 
you come al 
is most important.” 
“What has Mr. Rive 
garet asked, now deeply con 
“Tt is a woman,” breathed 
playing her trump card. 


more. 
band.” 

At that Margaret went. She could 
not have done otherwise. Suspicion of 
Larry did not take her, but the thought 
that she might be able to help him. He 
had left her immediately after dinner— 
a fact to attend to 
some Mar- 
ret wrote a note, explaining where she 


You must speak with my hus- 


which Lola knew 


business at the consulate. 


ree 
had gone, asking him to join her on his 
return. He id he 
about eight. 


had sa would be back 


The lights in tl 
shone hospitably as the 
drove up. 


Don Luis 
two women 
Lola noted with grim satis- 
there 


study. 


house of 


faction that was one in her hus- 


band’s Margaret, outwardly 


calm, followed her hostess to the patio, 
waited there while [ola went in search 
Luis \t least, so she told her 


She returned in 


- 7 
ot Won 


ouest. a few m 


ments, 
Her 


cl, had heen called 


her lace mantilla over her arm 


husband. she explau 


away for a few moment They woul 


await h retu She had 
during her absence 


made certain, 


mome 


to him.” 
“Aly hus! 


Lola quietly. “That i » is walt- 


answered 
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Marganet shot to her feet. There was 
no thought in her mind beyond a desire 
to save the man she loved. 

“You devil!” she cried softly. 
that is why you brought me 
Then she started for the door. 

Lola tossed the great lace mantilla 
from her arm. In the hand that had 
been hidden beneath it gleamed a pearl- 
handled revolver. With the muzzle of 
it she prodded Margaret fiercely to her 
seat. 

“Be quiet,” 
burning coals. 

Margaret sat, desperate, thinking what 
she might do. Something she must do, 
if Larry was to be saved. In her agony 
of mind she shivered. Lola, seeing it, 
laughed contemptuously, tossed the man- 
tilla into her lap. 

“Take this, if you are cold,” she 
sneered. ‘I myself am not cold at all.” 

Margaret grasped the mantilla in her 
slender fingers. Far down the corridor 
sounded the quick beating of a knocker. 
Lola turned her head toward the sound, 
her laughter like torn brass. 

“Ah!” she whispered, and waited, 
breathless. 

Margaret raised the mantilla suddenly, 
as though to toss it over her shoulders, 
but when it descended it fell upon Lola 
like a net, entangling her head, her arms, 
her hands in its filmy, clinging meshes. 
A bullet cracked the plaster of the wall 
behind where Margaret stood. With a 
cry of warning, she fled down the cor- 
ridor. 


At its far end stood Larry, silhouetted 


“So 
here!” 


she snapped, her eyes like 
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in the open door. In the shadows be- 
side him bulked the huge figure of Don 
Luis, a wicked-looking knife in his hand, 
He gave a grunt of surprise and turned 
as he heard Margaret's cry, her swiftly 
approaching footsteps. 

Larry, at sight of her, sprang for- 
ward. Don Luis raised his knife with 
an oath. As he did so Margaret hurled 
herself upon him with a swift and des- 
perate movement, But swifter still came 
the patter of Lola’s high-heeled slippers 
upon the marble tiles, the bullet from her 
revolver. 

The picture changed. Don Luis, with 
a groan, pitched headlong across the 
doorway, his knife clattering sharply 
upon the marble floor. Larry, reaching 
over him, snatched Margaret to the 
safety of his arms, the darkness without. 
Lola, in the dim light of the hallway, 
gazed at the sprawling, grotesque figure 
of her husband with an inscrutable smile, 
She had fired but one shot, at a distance 
of ten paces. Had she aimed at Mar- 
garet and accidentally shot her husband ? 
Or had she, in some queer moment of 
remorse, shot him deliberately, to save 
the live of the man she hated—and 
loved—thereby to deliver herself, if pos- 
sible, for all time from a bondage she 
loathed? Only Lola could answer that 
question. She told Don Luis, as he 
nursed a shattered shoulder blade, that 
she had fired at Larry Rives. The smile 
with which Don Luis received her ex- 
planation was peculiar. He had taught 
Lola to use a pistol himself—she was a 
crack shot. 


ab Ids 


A MERE detail like tire trouble makes no difference in the schedule of 


a prince. 


When the car in which the Prince of Wales rides has a blowout he 


merely transfers his royal person to another automobile, which always trails be- 


hind his car when he travels about. 
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Author of “‘Assarian, Superman,”’ 


East is East, and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet 
UT Carlotta Noyes met the East, 
and made it hers—for a time, 
at least. And small wonder 
about that, that she was the 
woman she was. Not that she deliber- 
ately meant, at first, to show the Bom- 
bay banker what Western women were; 
but merely that he seemed to misunder- 
stand the hospitality she offered him as 

a stranger in a strange land. 

It is quite true that he intrigued her. 
But what woman, after hearing of his 
riches, of 


seeing 


vast his high position and 
ancestry, after seeing him wear out four 
an after- 
noon’s playing, after listening through 
half a dozen téte-a-tétes to his uniquely 


polo ponies in the course of 


cultured voice and precise English— 
what woman could fail to be more than 
a little intrigued by him? Especially 
since he so assiduously sought her dur- 
ing his all-too-brief stay in Long Island 


with the British officers’ polo team; es- 


pecially, too, since there had come be- 
tween Carlotta and her husband that 
cloud of trouble that had sent Philip 
Noyes, in farther- 
most China on a mad exploring trip for 
two years, 
that he would not so much as 
her of his existence, but 
leave her free to find a 
of her than himself, 
Such, in general, were the circum- 
stances that paved the way for Car- 
lotta’s visit to Bombay, a full vear after 
Felix Sassoon had left 


very shame, off to 
declared 
refnind 
intended to 
man 


during which he 


worthier 


America for- 


By Warren E. Schutt 


“Madame Nitouche," ete, 


ever with his polo team, and which led 
her, as if by some destiny, to that in- 
credible scene in the gardens of Sas- 
soons’ villa in the hills above Bombay. 

First, however, some details about 
Felix Sassoon and that brief passing 
interest she had in him while he was 
at Syosset with the British officers’ polo 
team. It all happened _within two 
months after Philip had gone dashing 
off in his mad remorse and left Car- 
lotta alone. She was angry with her 
husband then: above all things not be- 
cause he had been in slight and callow 
because he ex- 
pected her to take so seriously what 
she had inured herself to look 
for in a world of men. She was angry 
at him then because he couldn’t under- 
stand her, because he wouldn’t under- 
stand the real quality of the love she 
had for him. And out of her smolder- 
ing wrath she was a little inclined to 
remorseful word and 


fashion indiscreet, but 


wisely 


take Philip at his 
look about her for a man worthier of 
her—that was Philip’s plea to her— 
when Sassoon came into her life across 
the polo grounds and via Felicia Goad- 
by’s Italian gardens. 

Rumor called Sassoon a Parsee. To 
Carlotta that word designated something 
but little removed from barbarian. Ru- 
mor must be wrong, however, for, if 
she had seen a man who repre- 
sented to her the highest point of civili- 
zation, Felix was that mai. 
Not so dark as most Italians she had 
known, as perfectly mannered and tail- 
ored and accented as any Englishman, 


ever 


Sassoon 
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as strong and upstanding and physically 
attractive in his broad six feet plus as 
any man of her acquaintance—that was 
Felix Sassoon. After meeting him, she 
looked up the word “Parsee.” She found 
first that it meant fire worshiper; she 
might have guessed that much, she told 
herself, seeing how he played polo. 
Later on she found that * did 
stand, in many respects, for an inordi- 
nately fine civilization. Then she 
looked up the Jurke’s 
found them to be nearly, 
if not quite, the richest private family 
in India, with two baronetcies granted 
them by Great Britain in token of Eng- 
land's esteem for them, with innumer- 
able intermarriages with Englishwomen 
And this 
same young Felix Sassoon, now twenty- 
eight, according to the “Peerage.” 
an Oxford 
honors 
During the rest of the time he stayed 
Svosset thev met, 


ctured 


Parsee” 


Sassoons in 


“Peerage ;” 


of unimpeachable standing. 


was 


man with a long list of 


various 
four 
however, 


under 
thiree or 
Carlotta 
i. passing affair, because she made 
and tried to make him un- 
But after he returned to 
England letters and cablegrams came to 
the sheaf; presents, too; a silken 
fineness bevond belief, which 

returned to him in and 

an emerald 
bottomless mountain 
This, too, 
who 
\nd after that 
heard no more from 


manut pretexts, 


times a dav. For 
Wa 


rstand it. 


London; 
later, by 
that 


special messenger, 


Was more a 
pool than a precious jewel. 
she sent back by the 
had brought it to her 
last rebuff 
him 


messenger 
she 


Fighteen months later came the first 
had had from Philip since 
he sailed from San Francisco. It was 
a cablegram, relayed incomprehensibly 
and finally dispatched little 
coast town in China, told her 


word she 


from a 
which 


that Philip was going down through 
the Khyber Pass, and would be in Bom- 


bay in two months. He had made, he 


said, important discoveries, and wanted 
very much to see her at the earliest 
possible moment if she had forgiven 
him. 

Carlotta took the quickest route to 
Sombay. What mattered a dreary wait 
there as compared with the possibility 
of not being out there to meet Philip 
when he came out of the Himalayas? 
He might come earlier than he expected 
to. And she had scarcely got herself 
installed in the Taj Hotel in Bombay 
—not yet two days there, in point of 
fact—when a syce brought a note to 
her, signed by one who called herself 
Hillva The name evoked 
vivid recollection without objectivity. 


Sassoon. 


Dear Mrs. Noyes: It is intolerable to us 
that you should be staying in a public hotel 
after your well-remembered and most wel- 
come hospitality to our son while he was 
in America. Will you do us the honor of 
coming to live with us as long as you are 
in Bombay? 


3y the time she had reached the sig- 
nature, she recalled from her examina- 
tion of “Peerage” that the 
Lady Hillya Sassoon was Felix Sas- 
soon’s mother. 


Burke’s 


Again she had to own 
herself surprised that the name Sas- 
soon should awaken in her memories so 
vivid, a curiosity so keen; and on that 
very was inclined to re- 
fuse the invitation point-blank. 

But what reason could she give for 
refusal’ What pretext that didn’t by 
its suggestion admit too much of her 
own feelings, or that didn’t insult Sas- 
soon’s mother? None, of course! Be- 
herself no schoolgirl. 
Therefore acceptance went by return of 
courier. Almost immediately there: re- 
turned for her and her belongings a 
great silver-mounted Napier, driven by 
a syce in native livery like an ebon 
giant, carrving in the back Lady Hillya 
and her daughter, both lovely in their 
saris of violet and gold, 

“Felix insisted,” Lady Hillya ex- 
plained, in that mellow yet precise Eng- 


account she 


sides, she was 
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lish that Carlotta remembered so well 
from young “Felix 
would not rest. He said we owed it 
to you. So you will pardon the in- 
convenience which the moving may be 
to you.” 


Sassoon’s 


lips. 


Carlotta’s first question was: “How 
in the world did you know I was in 
Bombay ?” 

“That I do not know,” Lady Hillya 
admitted. “Felix told me about it, and 
about you.” 

“But son—I did so little for 
him in America, because I saw so little 
of him®’ Carlotta protested further. 

“From his account, one gathers that 
you did a very great deal.” 

Against such urbanity Carlotta could 
not protest. She permitted her luggage 
to be piled into the smaller car brought 
down for it; while she, in the Napier, 
was transported to the heights above 
the city. 

There followed an afternoon and eve- 
ning of unrivaled charm for her. The 
Sassoon villa, and white, amidst 
a luxury of tropical gardens and shrubs 
that intoxicated her with their 
scarlet and primrose and purple scented 
blooms; her own suite, cool and high 
and airy, with ceiling-tall French win- 
dows opening direct on the marble-tes- 


selated verandas, with only light purdahs 


your 


vast 


senses 


swaying in the breeze in the openings, 
to give her privacy; her meeting with 
young 
lighted, 
able if 


Sassoon, bland but 
father, 
rather reverend. 
Dinner 


sincerely de- 
and _ his who was lik- 
followed—an 
ritual of English and 
with wines from France and Spain. 
Now she took pains to tell them all 
that she await her 
husband’s coming in over the Khyber. 
She flung it down rather defiantly, like 
a challenge but 


taken up, 


un forgetable 


Indian dishes, 


was in Bombay to 


perhaps a warning; 
the challenge was in nowis¢ 
whether by word or act or look. 

\fter dinner, when the cool of the 
night came on, young Sassoon invited 


her into the gardens; and she walked 
out with him into a yellow moon that 
wove enchantment over Bombay below 
them and laid down a path of gold to 
Persia. Here they sat near the marble 
edge of the wide pool, in an aura of 
drowsy perfumes and of ceaseless mystic 
murmurings from fountains and falling 
flowers. It was the first opportunity 
she had had alone with him, her first 
chance to settle the matter that 
aroused her curiosity. 

“Your mother tells me that it was 
you who first knew that I had come to 
Bombay. How did know ?” 

“India has devious and astounding 


had 


vou 


ways of knowing things,” was his cryp- 


tic reply 
Upon that she made no comment. 


He continued, as if he thought her 


silence requested further explanation: 


“Especially things which are of an 
he ordinary.” 


interest above t 


“Surely my coming here cannot be 


| 

of an interest above the ordinary!” she 
protested 
“Both 


vour husband’s and 


Bombay— 


coming 


your own are an event in 


yours to me, | vour hus- 


confess it: 
band’s to a larger group.” 


“My husband's 


you mean?” 


What do 


coming? 
plied napped 
cablegram Philip had sent 
which he that he had 
The 


their 


Be fore he r¢ 


back to that 


her mind 


her, in declared 


mace important discoveries 


1 


strang: 3 ol * surround! 


enchat to the sudden 


namcl 
“Why hi 


group 


wept in upon her. 


Why to 


a larger 


He hesitated before he replied, as if 


pondering exactly how much to tell 
her. 


“Do vou know whether vour husband 


Then he asked: 


has made important 
kind ?” 
“He mentioned the fact in his cable- 
gram to me.” 
“That is what I 


liscoveries of any 


mean when I say 
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that his coming here is of great interest 
toa larger group. The point is, I doubt 
if even he realizes its full importance, 
or in what danger it places him to be 
in possession of the knowledge he has 
gained.” m 

“Danger, you say! 

“Yes! So far, only rumor has seeped 
across the Himalayas concerning it, 
and it is on that alone that I have based 
my opinion. But, if it be true, he would 
be well advised to look out for him- 
self.” 

“What is it? What is the rumor?” 

“Briefly put, that he has found proof, 
in some Tibetan lamasery, of the spuri- 
ousness of the doctrines of a certain 
very zealous, almost fanatical religious 
sect. You can imagine what the high 
priests of that sect must do with a man 
who proves the falseness of their chief 
prophet.” 

“What sect ?’ 

Again he hesitated long. 

“My own,” he said. 

“But what is to be done about it?” 
she gasped instantly. ‘“I—I must leave 
here at once.” 


“No; precisely the contrary. Bring 
your husband here directly he reaches 
Bombay. It is only after he has reached 


Bombay that he may expect any danger. 
And I think we can look to that.” 
“We?” she repeated, always on her 
guard against this strangely potent man. 
A sudden thought came to her, largely 
because she found the bigger idea con- 


fusing and incredible. “We? You and 
I, you mean? You are trying to frighten 
me, for motives of your own.” 

“By ‘we’ I mean our family,” she 
corrected her with slight but unmistak- 
able censure. “We are a powerful 
family, in our small sect, and I am sure 
that there is no one for whom we would 
rather use what influence we have—no 
one to whom we should more gratefully 
extend such protection as we can offer.” 

And still it seemed to her to be no 
more than a trick to get Philip here, 
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where, of all places, she did not want 
him. 

“But, after all, this is a modern and 
well-governed city——” she began. 

“And do you have no murders in 
New York?” 

“Do you seriously mean that?” 

“A possibility, to be sure. But one 
that I think can be successfully avoided 
by bringing your husband here to stay 
as long as you two are in Bombay.” 

“T shall, at least, tell him what you 
say, and think it over between now 
and the time he arrives. And I must, 
of course, tell him everything.” 

“As you like,” he replied, without ap- 
parent interest. 

“And if Philip will come here—— 

“You had best let our car meet him 
at the station, and fetch him straight 
here for whatever discussion you may 
have with him. It will be as well to 
advertise at once that he is under our 
protection,” he said peremptorily. 

And so it came to pass that Carlotta 
spent the next two weeks at the Sas- 
soons’ villa, and under no false pre- 
She left her address at the 

consulate, knowing that 
Philip, when finally he did telegraph, 
would use that address. Many nights 
of the interim she spent in the gardens 
with Felix Sassoon, largely because of 
the quite impersonal pleasure she de- 
rived from it; as much, perhaps, be- 
cause she felt a growing gratitude to 
him as their protector. She was not 
unfair with him. She knew that he 
loved her, and told him quite frankly 
that it was futile to love her—that 
it could come to nothing. The answer 
to her statement made her marvel both 
at his self-control and his philosophy. 
He spoke gently. 

“Tt is never dangerous to love, nor 
futile to be with the one you love,” 
he said. 

That stirred her rather deeply. 

“Why do you do all this for Philip 
and me, when you know you cannot 


” 


tenses. 
American 
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hope to have the reward you wish?” 
she asked. 
“Because I love you. Is any other 
reason ‘ 
“l am 
return 
so kindly 
“And I! 
them. They meant 
is not true. I had 
ica, to the rumors of 
husband and 
However, 


necessary 
sorry—sorry about having to 


those lovel) itts you sent me 
[ wish vou might have kept 
nothing. No, that 
listened, in Amer- 
a breach between 
but 
+t -*? 
no matte 


your now | 


realize 


you, 
Occasionally thereafter some fleeting 
engendered partly in 


he magic 


feminine instinct, 
pity 
of the nights, 


still 


for him and partly by t 
inspired her to give him, 
slight 


at least recognized and 


impersonally, 


always some 


tokens that she 


respected his passion These he re 


ceived and always without 


gratefully, 


seeking more than she offered. At such 


times she felt the fiercene rce 


held though it 


est leash. Strange 


s of the fi 
within him, was i 
that 
and in some 
stantly 


man he was! 


Strange situation, too mvs 


terious manner growing c¢ 


stranger—a _ situation over which she 
felt that sh« 
h at times gave her an uncomfort- 


h l 1 col trol. vet one 


usually 
whic 
able sense that not even she | 
completeness of its 
Occidental experience 

Thus the time 
Philip's tentative 
consulate ann 
over the 
down int , 
the early evening, Nov reached Bom- 
decided to 


1,595 ’ 
Philip’s 


bay 
accept 
sassoon 


approval 1 which 


alone 


had forced upon her. Hence sh 
in the Sa 
band at the station 

Extraordinary to 


met her hus- 


soons vre “ar 


look upon Philip 


was. She scarcely knew him. The color 


of a 
bent as if 
meager to 


now, shrunken and 
intolerable load, 
emaciation, his skin like 


native he was 


beneath an 


Ainslee’s 


parchment out of which stared eyes 
and without life until 
\nd the quick 


her kindled in 
with a 


that were glazed 
thes 
flame that the sight of 


rested on her. 


x} 
gent 


them overwhelmed her sudden 
for him 
Philip, this is never vou!” 


There 
was a sob in her voice. 
“Carlotta, you did come to meet me! 
Nothing else has mattered for this long 
year.” 
They 
the I 
Noves drank her in wit 
and she 


look the 


OOK 


were, nevertheless, too strange 
one to the other to embrace now. 
h hungry eves, 


strove to keep from her own 
astonishment, the almost re- 
pulsion which his physical presence, 
with its poignant contrast with the man 
had her, 


now seemed to 


away from 
Noves 
stand how she felt toward him, for he 
held himself aloof. though he 


who 


gone 


vave 


to her under- 


Sp ke 
you must bh 
or vou would never 
meet me. [| wish 


how 


you 
» more than 


all 


mountains or wher- 


1iege oO} it 


you wert 


hard. but it was worth 

vish enthusiasm came to 
must have 
realized. I 


ie Khyber for 


him now “1 suspect I 


changed more even than I 
saw a mirror this side t! 
first time, w I laid in these 


cely remem- 


re Hide uS 

eh?” He hed a dry. strained laugh, 

and with ill-cloaked anxiety awaited her 
response 

; preferred to ch 


inge 


thought would have 


vou 


retinue following 


Sikhs ss 


mous vou 


I took the 
Yet he became suspicious in 
odd, instinctive and 


“T dismissed them when 


train.” 


some fashion, 
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looked furtively about him. “What 
vave you that impression?” 
“Tl thought did. 


And you spoke of some important dis- 


explorers always 
covery.” 

“Yes, yes,” he broke in, as if he dis- 
liked her talking aloud about it. “T’ll 
tell you later, as soon as we are in the 
hotel.” 

“But I'm staying with friends. They 
insist upon your coming to them.” 
here, in Since 
when—or did you friends 
here? Who are they?” 

“The If vou don’t want 
to stay there, however r 

“The 


are they not? 


“Friends, sombay ? 


how make 
Sassoons., 
Sassoons ? Parsees, 
How did 


Thev're 
The name is. 
you get to know them?” 
Briefly told him the facts 
save young Sassoon’s too assiduous 


all 
at- 
her, which it served no good 


tell. And 


she 


Ons to 


purpose now to she con- 
cluded: 
Why 


“2 . 
oprection to 1tf 


“Oh, 


do you ask? Have you any 


no; like them. 
Let us go and get away from this crowd, 
and this heat, and all this noise.” He 
was with a_ strange 
“You can’t imagine how 
gets on my 


I'm glad if you 


querulous, now, 
nervousness 
this noise nerves, 


I do hope 
least quiet up there at the Sas- 


this man 
in shame 
none the 
any man 
who had 
come back to her shaken in body and 


‘pitied him deeply, now 
who had gone forth from her 
and remorse, to be sure, but 
less strong and upstanding as 
of position and success; and 
nerves, to no small extent a wreck whom 
she must nurse back to soundness. She 
wanted to ask him more about his dis- 
covery, to last detail of 
the danger it put him in. But he seemed 
not willing to talk of it. When she 
spoke to him of Sassoon’s warning, he 
did no more than study her face rather 
carefufy. Therefore she did not want 
to dwell upon it. He was his own best 


know every 
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judge of taking refuge with the Sas- 
soons; he had accepted that offer. She 
counseled herself to let the matter rest. 

They got into the car and were driven 
up the hill to the villa. Now she be- 
gan to hope fervently that Philip would 
like the place, because it was the quiet- 
est, the most desirable haven for him 
to rest in until they could take ship 
for home. What with Philip’s own se- 
curity in the affair, and her own strong 
conviction of Sassoon’s sincerity and 
trustworthiness, she felt that her hus- 
band would be safer in the secluded villa 
than in a public hotel. 

And so, for two days, did it 
The Sassoons, 


appear. 
including Felix, gave to 
the couple all possible privacy. Day- 
times they spent mostly behind the 
sprinkled purdahs of their own suite; 
nighttimes they were left free to wan- 
der at wil! in the voluptuous gardens. 
Carlotta had to confess to herself that 
Philip did not fit in this background as 
well as Felix Sassoon; that her pleas- 
ure in these garden-strollings with Philip 
lacked something of the completeness, 
of the harmony with which young Sas- 
had endowed them. 
however, 


There 


question in 


soon was, 


never any her 
mind about realities. 
She was aware—perhaps Philip, too, 
was aware without speaking of it—that 
there had been increase in the number 
of night watchmen about the place. And 
all night long the clump of their pass- 
ing kept her awake, more even with 
apprehension of what it might portend 
than with the monotony of the sound. 
Thus passed two days and two nights, 
during which Philip 
strength and equanimity wonderfully. 
Philip admitted so much to the family 
at dinner on the second night. After 
dinner, that deferential 
civility of his, asked Philip if they two 
might have half an hour’s confidential 
talk. Carlotta, who knew Philip very 
well, saw him bridle at this, put him- 
self instantly on his guard, and yet 


regained his 


Sassoon, in 
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yield eagerly to the request. She had 
a sure instinct of something critical, 
something dramatic in the air. Consid- 
ering how much she knew of Sassoon, 
and how much she did not know, the 
episode filled her with dread anticipa- 
tion which, she feared, she but badly 
concealed. 

With murmured excuses to her, Sas- 
soon and Philip set off into the early 
darkness. She watched them from the 
veranda, They took the path that she 
knew so well—out past the pool and 
to the winding road that led down the 
steep incline beyond. 
bade her them secretly. She 
looked behind her to see that none of 
the household spied upon her act, then 
stole quietly out toward the pool itself. 
A sharpened intuition, enlightened by 
her intimate knowledge of the plan of 
the gardens, led her out to the brow 
of the hill down 
which she gone. 
No need of for the 
moon Below her 
now, as she crouched on the masonry 
embankment, she heard the sound of 
the men’s voices rising to her. They 
nothing but 
generalities; it was likely that Sassoon 
had not yet begun upon the immediate 
object of his errand. But even as she 
realized that fact, after a space of si- 
lence from the men below, Sassoon in- 
troduced his subject. 

“May I ask whether you know, or 
whether your wife told you, that word 
came to us here in Bombay 
of your discovery of the Sattva-Manas 
parchment ?” 

“T guessed that is what she had ref- 
erence to,” Philip answered, almost de- 
fiantly. 

“T wonder if you know what its pub- 
lication means to the sect of the Par- 
sees?” 

“No, frankly, I don’t. I’ve not yet 
had it translated, and I could get no 
adequate information.” 


\ swift impulse 
follow 


overlooking the road 


was sure had 


1 
nere, 


they 
concealment 


was not yet risen 


seemed to be talking of 


Parsees 


Sassoon’s relief was evident to Car- 
lotta, who knew his intonations and 
moods. 

“So 


much the better for all con- 
cerned. I think it would be more ex- 
pedient for you not to know.” 

Carlotta despised Philip for his next 
words: 

“I thought there some reason 
for your bringing me here to stay. It 
took me by surprise. | 


was 


came, let me 
tell you, just to see what would hap- 
pen. 

And Sassoon’s reply, by contrast with 
Philip’s taunt, gave her a new 
for him. 

“We 
you here with us. 
or not 


respect 


have been have 


believe it 


very glad to 
And that 


is quite apart 


from refers nce to 


the manuscript. However 
“Yes, now let the come. 
You intend to force me to give up the 


‘however’ 
manuscript to you?” 

“Not You are our 
guest, our very good friend 7 

“And trading on that 

“Tt is plain,” Sassoon interrupted, his 
voice hardening just a trifle, “that you 
do not understand the people of the 
Fast.” 

“Oh, I know ‘em, right enough. | 


force you, no. 


you are 


rather 
clever about the parchment. I took no 


give myself credit for being 


chances when | here to vou.” 

Carlotta's 
tion against Philip 
him—a quality she knew of old, one 
that she had him for in the 


past—the deliberate risking of danger, 


cain 
] 


piood 


boiled with indigna- 
That was so like 
admired 


the zestful pitting of his wits against 
the wits of those who, he felt, were 
planning to dupe him. She had ad- 
mired that in him heretofore, but now, 
as applied to Sassoon, she detested him 
for his boorishness. 

She listened breathlessly. 

“No, you took no chances,” Sassoon 
returned, but more thoughtfully now. 
“In fact, may I say that only by com- 
ing here have you survived as long as 
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you have survived? And I mean all 
that I say when [I say it.” 

“I’ve always been able to look out 
pretty well for myself, thanks.” 

“You don’t know the East, 
Noyes.” 

“Don't 1? After two years in it? 
It’s hell, but the West can put it across, 
after all.” 


Sassoon’s 


Mr. 


rejoinder was a_ longish 
time coming. 

“| begin to perceive, Mr. Noyes, that 
I must meet you, then, on your West- 
ern basis. What price do you put upon 
this parchment you have found?” 

“No price. Nothing on earth could 
buy it from me.” 

“We are a rich family, you know, we 
Sassoons.” 

“And I suppose you'd be offering 
your family’s wealth for the parchment,” 
Noyes said with a rather ugly laugh. 

“Yes! In fact, we have offered more 
than that. I—and that means my en- 
tire family—have offered ourselves as 
a hostage to our sect to deliver to them 
the manuscript, and to stand through- 
out life as surety that you will not 
publish to the world—not to any one 

what you may have learned concern- 
ing it. If we fail, we are outcast. 
you may gather what that 
a Parsee.” 


Which 


Even 
means to 
information, 


hitherto un- 


guessed, made the blood pound in Car- 


lotta’s ears. She hung upon the next 
word between them, and it came after 
an immeasurable space. Philip asked: 

“Why all the trouble you have taken? 
Why the hostage business?’ And there 
was an incredulous sneer in his voice. 

“Tor sufficient unto 
My family are at one with me. 
are our friend. You are at 
time an enemy of our sect. 
misfortune that fate 
stanced it.” 


reasons me. 
You 
the same 
It is our 
has so circum- 

Carlotta shivered in the warm breeze 
of the night; for now she knew too 
well why this had come upon Sassoon. 


And, as a result, more than ever she 
detested her husband for his reply: 

“You can’t fool me. You got me 
here because you thought you could 
get the manuscript away from me here, 
whereas you were pretty likely to fail 
in any other case. I smelled your trap 
when Carlotta told me of your invita- 
tion, and deliberately stepped into it be- 
cause I knew I could best you at your 
own game.” 

Entirely Philip—all that quality of 
reckless’ daring. 

\fter a time Sassoon said quietly: 

“Let there be no discussion, then. 
| have said all I have to say. You 
know the truth and you refuse to be- 
lieve it. I ask you, once more and 
finally, for that parchment, which can 
be of no use to you.” 

“Do you think I’d give it up, regard- 
less of what it cost me to get it? I'd 
keep it now in any case, merely be- 
cause you’ve tried to trick me into giv- 
ing it to you. And that’s as final as 
any word you can give me.” 

Sassoon’s manner changed. 

“Ves, it appears that you are—of 
the West. Get your wife, then, and let 
me get you away from Bombay. For 
it is not safe that you stay here; neither 
would under ordinary circum- 
stances, be permitted to leave Bombay 
in safety.” 

“And trust 
sneered. 


you, 


myself to you?” Noyes 

“You must, for your wife’s sake. I 
have a small boat waiting up the coast 
here toward the north. I shall take you 
to it to-night, and guarantee your safety. 
In no other way can you get away from 
Bombay.” 

“You must think me a fool.” 

Command came into his voice. 

“Go and get your wife and be ready 
to start within half an hour.” 

“T shall go and get her, and leave you 
at once,” Noyes said. 

Carlotta could stand this sort of thing 
no longer. She announced herself: 
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“I have heard all you said down 
there. I am coming down to you.” 

Heedless of their cries of surprise, 
she ran to the left where, she remem- 
bered, there was a marble staircase lead- 
ing down to their level. She arrived 


by them breathless, a torrent of words 
To Sassoon she spoke first 


on her lips. 
eagerly: 

“I know why you have done this.” 

Philip answered her: 

“Why ?” 

“T shall explain nothing to you,” she 
told Philip. To Sassoon she said: “I 
can’t—I shan’t let you make this sacri- 
fice for me.” 

“Too late, madame. In any case, it 
is a sacrifice which I have gladly made,” 
Sassoon replied. 

Philip took up the words: 

“For—you, did you say? 
is in love with 
half incredulous. 

Sassoon alleviated the 
Carlotta. 

“Yes, I have that honor. Now, per- 
haps, the affair is more understandable 
to you. Now, perhaps, you will take 
your wife and come with me, in the 
only way you can hope to escape from 
Bombay.” 

Philip said: 

“And you've let him make love to 
you?” 

Instantly caught hold of 
Noyes and swung him around to face 
him. 

“Not in any way you know or could 
conceive; so never speak of it again.” 

“Philip, I detest you for that,” cried 
Carlotta, who scarcely knew now what 
she said. 

Philip backed a little way from Sas- 
soon, who still stood as if guarding her. 

“Well,” Philip said, “when a man 
finds his wife——” 

“Enough of that!’ Sassoon broke in. 
““My love for your wife is something 
that you cannot understand. Speak no 
more of it, either to me or to her— 


The man 


you?” he added then, 


situation for 


Sassoon 


Ainslee’s 


never. Do you hear me? 
derstand me?” 

“For two pins I'd thrash you——” 
That was Philip speaking, but he did 
not move to make good his threat. 

Carlotta could endure no more. 

“Will you go away, Philip, and leave 
me here alone with him: Go on! He 
will see you safely away. I wish you 
would.” 

Sassoon spoke now, with an un- 
guessed gentleness in his voice: 

“Madame, I appreciate——” 

“Yes,” she broke in with another 
burst of passion, “I shall stay here with 
you, and let him go alone.” 

Sassoon laughed a little, very ten- 
derly, very gratefully. 

“You do this by way of reward,” 
said he to Carlotta. “I appreciate it 
with my utmost gratitude. But it will 
not do; the gods are against it. I am 
going to claim my reward in another 
fashion.” 

“T thought so,” Philip sneered. 

Again Sassoon turned on him with 
the tremendous, unleashed force no one 
could have guessed resided in him, 

“And the reward I am going to claim 
one that compre- 


Do you un- 


is also 
hend.”’ 

“What is it?’ Noves demanded. 

“That she walk in the gardens with 
me for half an hour, for the last time. 
More than that I shall not tell 
And you are to stay away. If you do 
not, my men will tear you into little 
bits and fling you to the carp. Madame, 
will you come and walk with me?” 

“Yes!” And she joined him at once, 
only too grateful to get away from 
Philip. 

They walked back up the steps and 
along the pool’s edge. That terrifying 
confusion amounting almost to hysteria, 
that was upon result of the 
scene below, now seemed to resolve it- 
self into a clarity of mind and spirit 
that she liad never before experienced 
and yet it was never herself who with 


you cannot 


you. 


her as a 





last 


slow tread paced the pool's boundary 
at Sassoon’s side. Her real self, she 
thought it to be; but a self so utterly 
different from the one she had known. 

“There is but one thing left in the 
world for me to do,” she whispered to 
Sassoon, after she had waited long for 
him to speak. “IL am without 
reserve. 

“You 


senses, 


yours, 


not 
madame,” he 


are now in your clear 
that low, 
vibrant tone he used when he was deeply 
moved. “You are under the spell of 
the East. When the spell breaks, you 
would regret it.” 

“But the spell could never break. 
should never let it 

“Would that that 


know 


said in 


break.”’ 
But I 
I've been taught to know while 


Ww have 
vou have 


were true! 


been here with me.” 
“Put vou are You 


wrong !’ 


wrong must be 
unfortunately.” 
She doubted if she had heard aright. 
How could it be, 
— it the 


“Tl am right, 


when 

reward you speak of ?” she 

queried, giving voice to the rest of her 

thought 
“The 


this half hour, in 


walking 
the 

month 
is the half hour that 
me into 


reward is with you 

gardens, as we 

This, of all, 

I shall carry with 

whatever is to come.” 
“And vou have done all this 

I can’t understand it | 

stand it. I must 

+ done it 


have done for a 


f< yr me ? 
under- 
vou.” 


must 
stay here with 
shall I say 
© love of you ? 


\ love of 


cannot 


nave 


for you, 
t] Does it mat- 
ter which 
husband 
think 


you which your 
understand; which I 
, or hope, that you must under- 


“I! know that: IT understand.” 

They found their accustomed 
by the head of the pool, and sat 
for a time in a silence so profound that 
the fall of the champok petals in the 
water pronounced sensation. 


then 
Seat 


was a 


Presently the clump-clump of the heavy 


bamboo stick signified definitely the 
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watchman’s approach to them.  Sas- 
heard it, and listened. The ap- 
proach of the man stopped at a defer- 
ential 


soon 
distance. Sassoon spoke words 
to him in his own language, and re- 
ceived the reply, which he _ instantly 
translated to Carlotta 

“Your husband wishes to speak with 
me,” he said. “Shall I 
have him come here?” 


go to him, or 
“Have him come here.” 
The word passed. The man 
Philip to them. His first 
words, spoken before he had quite come 
up to them, were and _ breath- 
less: 
“Carlotta, 
there?” 


was 
brought 


tense 


are you—are you still 


“Of course!’ she answered wonder 
ingly. 
halted 


mean,”” he 


“T mean—I mean ” He 
there. “Never mind what I 
went on then. “I 
This whole business has got me. 


give in. I give up. 
These 
and the sounds and the night 
and vou an 


gardens, 
1 him Carlotta, will vou 
come away with me?” 

This 


surrender 


Carlotta had no ready response. 
never Philip Noyes, to 
in this fashion. It 
answered him. 


was 
was Sassoon who 
“You give up?” he queried 

“Yes; this business has got me. I 
the parchment—everything. 
Only get us away from here quickly— 
Carlotta and me 
anything like this 
of gets my goat.” 


give you 
I've never run into 
before. It sort of 
“The manuscript?” Sassoon repeated. 
“You have decided after all ‘ 
“Yes! It’s at our consulate. I sent 
it there for You shall 
have it—now, or morning. 
Only Carlotta—this is too much torture. 
I can't stand this. Carlotta, will you 
come away with me?” 
“Yer answered 
“She will go back with you.” 
Philip’s heavy breathing was not yet 
stilled. 


safe-keeping. 


to-morow 


Sassoon gravely. 
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“Good God!” he gasped in a half 
whisper. “This stuff is the devil’s 
magic! I’ve never suffered so in my 
life!” 

And in the light of the next day, 
after Sassoon was for all time cleared 


Ainslee’s 


by Philip’s delivery to him of the parch- 
ment, Carlotta was led to wonder, re- 
calling Philip’s words, how much of 
all those scenes in the garden with Sas- 
soon was real on the young Parsee’s part 
and how much was acting to a purpose. 


WHAT SHALL I SAY? 


HAT shall I say to the wind outside- 
That I lay on my pillow all night and cried 
Because love died? 


What shall I say to the dahlia red 
[That grows in the flower box near my bec— 
“Hi, love is dead?” 


How can I tell her who sits and sews 
On a white wedding garment? Perhaps she knows 
How soon love goes! 


What shall I say to my heart so gay 
That I used to tell love dreams to all the day— 
What shall I say? 


What shall I do with a shining ring? 
Return it tied up in a piece of string, 
Like a broken wing? 


But what shall I do when I’m needing you, 
Needing and yearning and aching, too— 
What shall I do? 

GERTRUDE CALLAGHAN, 
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KE 


HAT indulgence we all reserve 
for the familiar quirks of people 
who are very dear to us stirred 

in him at sight of her gate. Although 
he had seen her not for twelve years, 
and this new home of hers never at all, 
he found himself smiling understand- 
ingly at her gate. It was frankly tem- 
porary; just a stop-gap; a ready-made 
affair of lead pipe and chicken wire as- 
suredly set to span the distance between 
two fine old wrought-iron posts only 
until such time as a worthier gate could 
be found and brought here. One post 
headed a proud column of hedge in per- 
fect preservation, but behind the other 
marched a_ straggling company of 
switches, new-planted and thriving but 
indifferently. So hopefully had the new 
gate placed between the old 
stanchly rooted posts that it was not even 
provided with a latch. 
of wire secured it. 


been 


A sketchy twist 
He set his fingers 
to unknot the fastening, smiling to him- 


self at that tentative, 


almost wistful 


gate, 

The had got out of rolled 
away down the lane tunneling the shade 
of bearded live oaks. 


taxi he 


That shade was 
so deep that the yellow of the cab caught 
the afternoon sun in flecks seen across 
his shoulder as tiny as the golden grains 


in the bottom of a miners’ pan. The 


taxicab was out of sight and hearing by 
the time he got the gate open. 

Like the hedge, the drive inside the 
gate had once been beautiful, and might 


again be. Now it was marred, as beauty 


always is, by the evidences of striving. 
Ladders leaned at trees and, in between, 
the ground was strewn with a litter of 
branches. A workman in_ overalls 
astride a great old limb was pouring ce- 
ment into a cavity which yawned like 
the tooth of a suffering ichthyosaur. A 
comrade, higher up, almost hidden by 
leaves, was at work with a saw. The 
fellow doubtless knew what he was 
about. Yet his saw chewing away up 
there had a sickening sort of sound. 
Here a whole trunk had been sawed 
through. The tree lay like a stunned 
Atlas. Yonder was another gap in the 
line which three saplings strapped to 
stakes had been enjoined to fill. 

On the open lawn at the left, seen 
through the trees, was what appeared to 
be a miniature fair or carnival in 
preparation, tents and booths of red- 
striped awning in various stages of erec- 
tion, and looped chains of electric bulbs 
like glass beads awkwardly strung. 

Even the little girl who darted sud- 
denly forth from the leafy branches of 
the felled tree beside the drive had not 
that complete freedom we like to think 
is the sure accompaniment of childhood, 
If she had been playing at being a yel- 
low butterfly or an oriole in those 
branches so mysteriously and delight- 
fully brought down in reach of ground- 
lings, the illusion of free wings ended 
for her, as for the visitor, when she tried 
to smile at him. Smiling, she revealed 
an incredibly large and intricate brace 
clamped upon her teeth. It made of 
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her eagerness a struggling, snaréd thing. 
Her very first smile, wistful in its cage, 
moved him greatly. 

When Edith’s little daughter tried to 
smile at him, he stopped quite still, and 
for a moment could not speak. He 
stood motionless and dumb, recalling the 
most poignant moment of his life. 

That moment was in the afternoon 
of the day before Edith’s wedding. The 
place was the vestry of the little church 
where the wedding was to be. The 
bridal party was gathering, a bit fussily, 
for rehearsal. She stood a little apart 
with him talking in a hurried half whis- 
per—talking against time, as it were. 
She pushed her slender little spritelike 
face up toward him and stretched her 
throat like an eager nestling, Her hair 
was as fair as it could be, and spun as 
fine as the floss of milkweed. Her hair 
kept blowing over her cheek—it was 
June, and the windows were open—and 
she kept tossing her head impatiently. 
He saw her face misty and transfigured 
as if he looked at it already through the 
shimmering veil she would wear next 
day. And yet he saw her features sharp 
with appeal to him. It was as if the 
girl who would to-morrow marry his 
best friend implored him through her 
bride’s veil—— 

And now, after twelve years, seeing 
her little daughter struggle to smile at 
him against odds, he was dumb with 
pain. 

“It gives everybody a turn—TI look so 
much like mother.” 

Talking must be as difficult as smiling 
when you’re having your teeth straight- 
ened, but she gallantly essayed to put 
him at his ease. She trotted beside him, 
smiling up sidewise, chattering. 

Edith, on the terrace of the newly 
restored old house, gave him both her 
hands while a too-eager dog circled 
barking, and a little girl chattered 
eagerly but haltingly through the cag- 
ing bars of a thing of the Inquisition. 
Edith looked up at him inquiringly. 
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“I’d have known him anywhere by 
his different look, wouldn’t you, 
mother ?” 

“Dear Rick, where did you manage to 
unearth that collar?” 

“Ts it an unusual collar, Edith?” 

“Unusual! Oh, Rick!” 

He wondered painfully if, when she 
looked up at him, she saw only a tall, 
lean-cheeked stranger whose stiff collar 
proclaimed his twelve years’ exile. For 
his part, when he looked at her, the 
years were not. Surely he saw nothing 
of her dress beyond the fact that it was 
blue. He looked only at her face up- 
turned to his own. He looked at her 
pointed, eager face tossing back her 
hair like the prow of an impatient ship 
spurning the foam of its own making. 

“The same Edith,” he said. 

She turned her face aside quickly and 
drew her hands away. But not before 
he glimpsed sudden tears in her eyes. 

“It was good of you to come, Rick.” 

As if he could have stayed away after 
her letter! “Surely you will not go back 
to the other side of the world without 
coming to see your very best friends!” 
The inked characters flying across the 
page had borrowed from his one clear 
memory of her a wistfulness which was 
at the very least compulsory. Oh, he 
had had to come—if only to find whether 
he had dreamed the pain of that after- 
noon before her wedding. 

And he had not dreamed it. In her 
presence again at last he knew he had 
not dreamed it. With cruel certainty 
now that it was too late, he knew. 

Her hands, almost as much as her ex- 
pressive face, and more than any word 
she spoke, told him. Her hands, which 
so long ago had worried the violets 
pinned on her trousseau gown, were as 
slender as ever—long-fingered, never 
relaxed, never still. They flew from 
one point to another. They pushed at 
the dog whose circlings drew closer. 
They put Kathie aside when the child 
became too importunate. They repeat- 
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edly brushed the soft froth of hair back 
from her eager pointed face. They 
touched the arms of the painted wicker 
chair she sat down in. They rose to 
catch at the two wicker wings framing 
her. They dropped and clung to the 
blue folds of her dress, nails glinting 
against the soft texture, bright and 
sharp edged as gems rolled out on a 
jeweler’s pad. 

Talk there was of an inopportune 
lawn party for benefit of an impossible 
village school; of Jim, the chauffeur’s, 
entanglement in the business of tent 
erection; and of the visitor's not mind- 
ing a bit about the taxi. 

She sent Kathie and the dog away. 
They ran—the yellow-frocked child and 
the white bull terrier-—bumping into 
each other down the drive into the sun. 
One of Edith’s restless hands caught a 
folded bit of white out of a pocket in 
her dress and touched it to her lips. He 
could hardly bear to watch her roving, 
hungry hands, 

“How's Roger?” he asked suddenly. 

“Roger? Oh, well! 
well, Nothing 


Roger’s always 
disturbs It’s 
wonderful temperament, 
Ricky, Roger has done quite wonder- 
fully, | believe. Roger has made enough 
money to buy us anything we want, pro- 
viding, of course’’—she laughed a little 
sharply—‘‘ that what we 
bought.” 

“It should be pleasant 
you want.” 

“You think so?” 

She unfolded the bit of white and 
spread it wide on her blue lap. Then 
She crushed it as though its smoothness 
annoyed her and thrust it into her pocket 
again. 


Roger. 


not having a 


want can be 


choosing what 


One hand rose to push her hair 
off her brow; the other sped to a frag- 
ment of willow that had worked free 
of the woven arm of her chair. Her 
flexed fingers teased the fragment of 
willow, now trying to weave it in, now 
pulling it out. 

“You're in America about a legacy 
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from your uncle, aren’t you, Rick? So 
now you may try choosing what you 
want. At least, you needn’t go on any 
longer living at the other side of the 
earth, need you, Rick?” 

Her chin went up as her voice rose 
in question, Often these twelve years 
he had wondered if he had not ideal- 
ized her beauty, but now he forgot to 
put the question to the test. It was the 
one face in the world for him—an Ariel 
face, poising between two downy wings 
of hair. First dusk began to powder 
the vivid blue of her gown and the 
green-painted willow chair, transfusing 
drift of formless color the pat- 
terned cretonne upholstery behind her 
head; but, as clear as ever, he saw that 
uptilted, asking face, and those unhappy 
hands. 


to a 


\fter twelve years of trying to per- 
suade himself he had fancied that mo- 
ment in the afternoon before her wed- 
ding, had only deluded himself with a 
vision of her face sharp with appeal to 
him, he knew certainty at last. The two 
moments, so far apart in time, drifted 
into one, like the dusk-fused pattern of 
the cretonne behind her cloudy hair. 
Still, as though there had been no desert 
vears, her face lifted imploringly to his; 
and still he could only stare at her like a 
man bound by cords. 

He lived again the pain of that day 
Each detail of it 
was as clear as any in the present. The 
walls of the little church about 
them. They were young again, and she 
not yet married to his friend. She was 
talking about his work. The girl who 
to-morrow would marry his best friend 
was displaying a vivacious, cordial in- 
terest in his work—railroads. He was 
betrayed to talk with young enthusi- 
asm of railroads. 

“But India!” she had protested with 
delicious warmth. “That’s so far!” 

“Far from what?” 

“From people who are fond of you.” 

A flush like the tint in.a shell had 


before her wedding. 


rose 
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painted her ear tips and her throat, and 
last her cheeks. 

“Nobody cares where I go.” 

The challenge had sounded harsh and 


crude, unthinkable in presence of her 
delicacy. But surprisingly he had 


wanted to wound her. He had been 
very young. And all at once it had been 
intolerable to him that she should lift 
her little pointed, pink-tinted face to- 
ward him like that. 
rudely as he 
where I go.”’ 


He had spoken as 

“Nobody cares 
Absurdly he had bent over 
her as though he expected her to refute 
that in magic, momentous syllables. Her 
straying fingers had teased two violets 
from the bunch pinned at the girdle of 
Without looking 
down, she played with the two violets, 
linked the heads, pulled. One of the 
blossoms snapped off. She puckered her 
lips the tiniest bit, like a child not sure 
whether to laugh or cry. 
came faintly: 

“Why, Roger and I care 
we do.” 


could: 


her trousseau gown. 


Her answer 
You know 


That was all she had said—perhaps 
all she could say—but for twelve years 
he had carried on his heart the imprint 
of her face slanting up, imploring him. 

“Must you go on living at the other 
side of earth?” was all she asked him 
now—all she could ask. And all that 
he could answer was in dumbness: ‘‘Yes, 
I must. Yes! I am Roger’s friend. I 
was then. I am now. I must go. The 
other side of the earth is not too far. I 
must look at you as through a 
and go.” 


veil 


That there was an alternative he could 
not imagine. And that she had pite- 
ously conceived one, she could not tell 


him. She sat as silent as he. Meeting 
after twelve years on the terrace of 
Edith’s new home, they both were 
dumb. 

They were sitting silent gazing at 
each other through the dusk when 


Kathie, like a small simoom, fell upon 
them and drove them apart. 





Ainslee’s 









Kathie vaulted up the shallow stone 
steps, flashing knees as naked as a 
Scot’s above her white socks, and cry- 


ing tidings of the inopportune lawn 
party. Kathie came bravely battling the 
difficulties of articulation. And she 


sang of arms and men. She told of a 
mimic war upon the lawn below them. 
Jim had set up the fortune teller’s tent 
in the place under the mimosa tree 
which had been promised the musicians, 
The leader was making an awful row, 
declaring it must be changed. Jim de- 
clared he’d take his from no 
“wop.” So the musicians were putting 
their instruments back in their cases, 
When the wind of her volubility had 
sent Edith flying, Kathie climbed into 
her mother’s chair to bear the visitor 
company. 


orders 


Still chattering, she perched 
there, absurdly inadequate in the big 
wing chair, a yellow butterfly on a green 
branch, a mere dab of color fading out 
in the twilight. After some further talk 
of the lawn party, of sandwiches and 
ice cream, and an archery contest by 
electric light—talk he scarcely heeded, 
bound as he was in the snarl of futile 
reflection—Kathie made her startling 
suggestion. He came to with a lurch. 

“You wish I’d buy what?” 

“The place next this one. It’s old, 
Sut it has even better possibilities. 
Didn't mother tell you? She thought of 
It’s 
really why she asked you to come to see 
us—so we could persuade you not to go 
back to India. You're just about the 
only good friend daddy has. It’s a 
shame for you to live on the other side 
of the world from us. I just wish you 
would buy that place. Rick—you don’t 
mind if I call you Rick, do you?—if 
you were our neighbor, couldn’t we have 
good times? Please stay. We want you 
so.” 

“We, Kathie?” 

“Mother and I.” Her feet didn’t 
quite touch the floor. Her bare knees 
pressed her clasped hands between them. 


too. 


you as soon as she saw that place. 
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Dusk wrapped her now so that he saw 
only that quaint posture of eagerness re- 
strained. He could not see at all the 
ugly brace on her teeth. Her words, 
therefore, did not sound caged, but 
rather as the pretty lisping of a much 
younger child. “Mother and I,” she 
said; “and daddy, too, I gueth.”’ 


Roger had taken on flesh. He was at 
first curiously impenetrable—a__ thick- 
shouldered shadow at the lambent din- 
ner table. He treated the visitor like 
a stranger of whom, as host, he must 
ask questions: How was the construc- 
tion game? Good, eh? How was In- 
dia? Hot, eh? It was difficult to get 
any impression of Roger as a sentient 
being, to perceive in him one’s friend, 
to construct anew out of his dimness 
the clear outline of a compelling law of 
honor. After twelve repre- 
senting Roger to oneself as the clear 
spring and source of one’s supreme self- 


years of 


denial, it was curiously disconcerting to 
be forced to seek him lost 
a marsh. 

The flicker of the candles had the ef- 


, as it were, in 


fect of scattering 


Roger’s features, 


the expression of 
He appeared to be 
more interested in taking the bones from 
his fish than in his own questions or his 
guest’s answers. If he would meet one’s 
eye, if he would give one any hint of 
his inner self, thought the other, how 
much easier it would be to see the thing 
through! 

But he would not. 

“No country for a white man,” Roger 
pronounced of India. ‘‘You’ve stuck it 
out a devilish long time, Rick. Why the 
blazes do you? Why sane man 
should go on year after year pushing 
railroads through jun- 


any 


poisonous 
gles——.” 
I had this 
afternoon the oddest sense of never hav- 
ing been away at all.” 

Edith caught the table edge and bent 
over her plate. Her pointed fingers 


“It doesn’t seem so long. 
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clutched the edge of the table as though 
to anchor her impatient, flying self. 

“Rick, what is it that Hindu friend 
of yours is so fond of saying about time 
being only an illusion?” 

Roger laid his fork down. For one 
breath the candlelight steadied while 
Roger for the first time met his friend’s 
gaze. On Roger’s thick features openly 
appeared a sneer. 

“Don't be a fool, Edith,” said Roger. 

Edith’s face flamed vivid with appeal. 
The man who had been until this mo- 
ment her husband’s friend felt his heart 
swell queerly as if it were snapping 
bonds. 


Electric bulbs strung like gold beads 
between the trees gave grass and leaves 
the unreal hue of stage foliage. The 
people moving among the bright pavil- 
ions showed _ theatrical, 
numeraries of no 


too—super- 
account in the true 
drama; merely extra persons, hired for 
the mob scene. This sense was increased 
by the fact that Edith’s lawn party was 
not a gathering of her friends, but a 
benefit affair for the purpose of buying 
a piano for the impossible village school. 
The man from India moved, an alien 
indeed, among the townsfolk eating ice- 
cream cones under red-striped awning, 
or twanging their bows at the archery 
booth. 

“Oh, Rick!” 

It startled him to hear his name called 
out like that as he moved quickly with 
a certain air of through the 
He turned right about. 
Kathie! Having a 


secrecy 

strange crowd. 
“Well, 

time ?”’ 


good 


She lowered her bow and ran to catch 
his hand. 

“T’ve hit the bull’s-eye once already. 
I've only got to hit out of 
ten to get a pound of chocolates.” 

“Fine!” he congratulated her. 

“Thtay and watch me pleath, Rick.” 

Her pleading face lifted from the 
fresh little yellow frock with its rows 


five times 
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and rows of smocking on her breast was 
almost irresistible. But he refused her. 

“Not now. Not yet, Kathie. Later. 
I promise.” 

“But I 
thirty.” 

“Then at nine fifteen. It’s an engage- 
ment. I'll meet you under that mimosa 
tree yonder. What do you say?” 

With the resilience of childhood, her 
joy leaped visibly. 

“Under the mimotha tree,” 
plauded. 


have to go to bed at nine 


she ap- 
“By the muthithianth plat- 
form! By the drum, Rick? Do you 
think the drum’th a trythting 
plathe, Rick?” 

Her sibilant syllables fluttered pite- 
ously against the metal brace. He stood 
frowning after her—stood until the lit- 
tle yellow frock lost itself among the 
belles and swains crowding the archery 
booth. Under the curtsying mimosa 


good 


boughs beyond winked the brass of the 
band instruments bursting with melody. 


oan . , %, 4 
[he drummer’s head lifted above his 
round-bellied drum. \ green mimosa 
frond brushed his white-and-gold cap. 


teller’s tent was rather 
The only light came from 
a candle in a sconce high up against the 
center support. The dim light wavered 
in a breeze that sucked continually at the 
canvas of the The reflection of 
the candle flame swam in the crystal 
globe as in flowing water. It swam in 
the crystal which was clear as water set 
against a black velvet pad on a low ta- 
ble. The reflected point of light, fluctu- 
ating, trailed all the colors of the prism 
after it and made the whole globe trem- 
ulous with them—made it a swirl of all 
the colors there are, tremblingly dividing 
and fusing, 

The man who bent over the crystal 
was aware of other things besides the 
reflected tip of flame which focused his 
gaze ; that is, he was aware of the hands 
which placed the crystal ball on the vel- 
vet pad in front of him—long-fingered 


The fortune 
dark inside, 


tent. 


Ainslee’s 


hands with nails like cut gems. He saw 
the slender hands which placed the g!obe, 
and he saw, mirrored in the ball against 
a background of seamed tarpaulin, a face 
like a flame. Everything but the hands 
and face he saw shadowy and unreal, 
The reflection of the dark tent he saw 
as if it were One with the pad of black 
velvet which, by its very darkness, made 
the glass globe a mirror for the fortune 
teller’s face. 

The globe suddenly swam with light 
as it passed onto the velvet and became 
her mirror. 

The crystal was really quite beautiful, 
but he was impatient of it. He closed 
his hands about her hands, restless no 
longer, quiet under his touch. He would 
have moved the globe aside. 

“Edith, must we have this foolery?” 

“Oh, yes, Rick. By all means. So 
if any one comes in—— No, no! 
Please sit still, there across from me. 
We can talk. So much to talk of. 
Twelve years.” 

“Ought I to have taken you then, 
Edith? Ought I to have taken you from 
Roger on the first day 1 saw you, the 
day before your wedding? Was that 
what you wanted to ask that afternoon 
in the church ?” 

“Yes, Rick.” 

“Oh, my dear, if you had only done 
it!” 


“How could I in words, Rick? I 
thought you’d know. I thought you did 
know. Didn’t you guess?” 

“T was afraid to guess 
so.” 


I wanted you 
“Wanted me? ' 

“T loved you.” 

They talked in whispers like chijgdren 
afraid in the He could 
kissed her lips—they came so 
but he did not. It was as thouch he 
couldn’t yet bear the pain of it aiter 
all the thirsting years. The desert years 
had scorched him so he dared not drink. 
Hush, is some one coming? No, that 
was a branch brushing the tent top. 


That first day?’ 


dark lave 


close —_? 
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“If you even guessed, Rick, how could 
you go away ?” 

How, indeed ? 
bond of 


Needless to mention a 
fancied honor to a fancied 
friend, 

“Hush, dear, it’s all past.” 

“All. We're done with bonds. You 
won't go away again, Rick, will you? 
You won't imagine you owe that to— 
anybody °” 

“No, not to anybody. 


Hush, what 
was that: 
\ step, a body brushing the 
tent wall, hands at the flap. 
“Some one’s coming in, 
“Quick. Pretend to be looking in the 
crystal. Be still and look.” 
The globe swimming with light at the 
heart of the dark tent made him think 
of anemones in summer seas at night. 


surely, 


Yes, surely.” 


Phosphorus makes tossing lanterns of 
the sparkling wake 
of a boat one sees them, whirling, opal- 
little worlds whirling 
wrapping every color of the 
round 
vibrant 


sea anemones. In 


uund as 


~1t 
escent 


in endless rainbow 


luminous core, a 
sheer opalescence \ man’s 
swirl of 


endlessly 


l formless 


like that l 


+ 


pain and beauty, flashing 
hi that 


matters. 
parting, 
these but 
the 


and can be? 


the me 
Wrong: 


fusion 


around lng 
Pain of 
What are 
shifting colors of 
1 ; 


a il CO 


Right 

beauty of 
the infinit rain- 
bow ors that are 
make whatever 


bitter-hard 


Out of them a man 
pictures he will, 


may 
pictures of 
renunciation or pictures of happiness 
seized somehow. 
Peering the brimming 


opalescence 


deeper into 
he thought of a shaded lane 
where 


+f st}. 
tituily 


light flickered endlessly and beau- 
leaves \t 
the end of the lane was a gate, growing 
mor; as though he 
it. And, as the gate grew in 


through tremulous 


and more distinct 
neared 
distinctness, the peace of long custom 
grew in his heart and filled it. 

He knew every scrolled leaf and every 
slender lovely old 


spindle in 
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wrought-iron gate in front of him. It 
familiar he could have closed 
his eyes and traced the pattern in the 
air with his finger tip. The gate swung 
inward by a perfect modern device. He 
entire happiness when Edith’s 
familiar gate swung open of itself at his 
accustomed approach. 

\ woman's frock flashed in the trees 
far up the drive. Seen from the gate, 


was so 


knew 


@ic was unrecognizable—merely a pleas- 


ant, decorative spot of color in a land- 
scape painting. One could see the whole 
of the serene and beautiful drive. It’s 
wonderful what time can do in the way 
There wasn’t a gap now 
in the two files of ofd trees flanking the 
long drive. A few of the trees were 
young, and some of the were 
plastered in spots with cement. But it 
was only people who knew the place 


tree by tree, as he did, who ever noticed 


of restoration. 


others 


that 

Two pebbly 
a motif 
t} 


paths for wheels ran like 
embroidered in beads on the 
all the up from the 
It was afternoon, and the shadows 


smooth turf way 
gate 
were, as Edith would say, particularly 
nice. They reached up from the gate to- 
woman in yellowas though they 
sunlight toward 
bit of the 


checkered by shade, 


ward the 
were pulling all 
her. She 


the last 
left-over 


sun itself, or, no, 
¢ 1 
as she 


; 
was, she a thousand grains 


of gold at the bottom of a miner’s pan. 
The wrought-iron gate upon its new 
automatic device swung open to admit 


was 


his little maroon-colored automobile. Up 
twin beady paths the car rolled, its hood 
now wine red in sunlight, now choco- 
late brown in shadow. 
lon ‘ustom deepened in his heart. 
Right? Wrong? He did not debate 
these things ‘hese conflicts are for 
He fought things over 
nowadays. He took what the gods sent 
and was glad, 


The peace of 


youth, never 


How pleasantly those pink mimosa 
tassels blew off there in the open lawn! 
His eves, coming back to the tree- 
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bordered drive, sought out the pleas- 
antly decorative frock. The frock was 
in motion. Its wearer was running to 
meet him. She was a yellow butterfly 
or an oriole. Kathie, nearing him, 
looked less and less like any poetic sym- 
bol and more and more like the tall, 
lovely girl she really was at eighteen. 
Kathie was not a bird or any other 
winged thing, but, running, Kathie was 
a joy forever, 

Kathie’s next-door neighbor got out 
of his car and watched her run to meet 
him. The branches of the live oaks 
were an elfin net her and the 
shadows of the branches an elfin net 
below. The green leaves above and the 


above 


green grass below quivered in those 
nets of plaited sun and shadow which 
sought to snare her. 
ran them, 
trembling with light. 

“Oh, Rick, dear! 
the very nick of time. 
for you. I want 
and daddy let me-——” 

She clasped her two hands fast about 
his arm and walked beside him, turning 
up her bright, eager face like a thirsty 
flower cup. He smiled down at her in 
fond avuncular fashion. He smiled at 


Free as air, Kathie 
between her yellow frock 
You've come in 
I was watching 


you to make mother 


Kathie, so wistful and so fair, exactly 


like a proud uncle at a favorite niece. 

“Everybody goes to the Crossroads 
Inn, Rick. You know they do. And, 
if you'll just make mother see it, daddy 
won't care, either, You will take my 
part, won’t you, Rick?” 

Bless the youngster! He’d half a 
mind to for a minute just to 
keep her pretty, pleading face upturned 
to his a little longer. 

They found terrace, 
Roger, from a_ green-painted willow 
chair, heard Kathie’s i 
lence, alternately sucking on a cigar 
and studying the glow at the end of it. 
He and Roger got on rather well these 
days. Roger didn’t say those brutal 
things he used to say—or much of any- 


refuse 


Roger on the 


advocate in sSi- 


Ainslee’s 


thing really. He oftenest sat silent, 
puckered and seamed and staring at a 
cigar end. No, Roger never had a great 
deal to say to his chum of college days, 
the man who had been best man at his 
wedding, now his closest neighbor for 
years and years, 

Edith came out so softly that they 
didn’t she was near until 
spoke : 

“Did I startle you? Oh, I’m sorry,” 

Her soft laugh could ruffle him now 
after all this while, send his blood 
bounding. She gave the two men each 
a hand. There was, in the way Edith 
gave them each a hand, something still 
profoundly disturbing to him. Her 
husband took the hand she gave stoically 
enough, swung it, returned it, but the 
other touched her fingers as 
though they were living coals, 


guess she 


barely 


Ah, but one should not be sensitive. 
Take what the gods send and be glad. 

“Rick thinks the Crossroads Inn emi- 
nently mother. He’s telling 
daddy about shoals of nice people that 
go there all the time.” 

Edith looked up inquiringly. 

“Really, Rick ?” 

Sunset and a familiar terrace and the 
deep sweet joy of filling a youngster’s 


proper, 


cup of happiness to the brim; candles 
and sense of home; the 
terrace again and starlight and young 
voices drifting away down the drive 
with the whir of a motor; Roger’s last 
cigar thrown away to burn a path in 
the night and vanish like a shooting star 


dinner and a 


while Roger said good night and some- 
thing about a hard day to-morrow; and 
then quiet. 

He brought Edith’s scarf, and, wrap- 
ping it about her slender shoulders, drew 
her to him. He turned her about and 
held her close, her heart upon his heart. 
His palm cupped her pointed chin. 

“Tired ¢” 

“A little. Kathie’s—difficult. Fancy 
being able to care like that about a party 
and dancing !”’ 
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“It shows how young she is. Be glad 
she’s a child still. Be glad you’ve the 
power to fill her utmost desire so easily.” 

“Oh, Rick, you’re such a comfort.” 

She put up her lips. He kissed her 
not as a traveler through a desert tor- 
tured by thirst, but easily and confi- 
dently as men bend to long-accustomed 
springs. Kissing Edith, he knew the 
sum of all fulfillment. 

Surprisingly her eyes dilated. 
started back from his kiss. Terror like 
a sudden blast of wind drove them 
apart and forced him to look back across 
his shoulder, 

Kathie stood with her chin up in star- 
tled inquiry. Kathie, inexplicably but 
immutably returned, lifted a stricken 
face to beg: It isn’t true, Rick. Tell me 
it isn’t true! Though he saw her veiled 
in starlight, he clearly saw her features 
sharp with appeal to him. Kathie mur- 
mured meaningless words about having 
to come back for a cape. 

“It’s cold,” said Kathie, shivering. 

\nd still her face implored him. 
Kathie’s face, emptied in one instant of 
all youth and joy, went on asking, ask- 
ing, 

Some spell held him dumb. 

\s once before he was overwhelmed 
by the sense that time was nothing, 
place and circumstance nothing, that 
forever an Ariel face had implored him 
and forever would go on while he stood 
impotent and dumb. All impression of 
terrace and starry night and the beat of 
Edith’s heart on his faded and left him. 
He might have been young in a church 
with Edith not yet a bride; or he might 
have been a returned traveler with the 
thirst of twelve years’ exile scorching 
him, and unhappy 
Echoed : But that’s so far!” 
\nd he saw again how the wind through 
church windows stirred hair 
across her cheek. “Must you go on liv- 
ing at the other side of the earth, 
Ricky?” And he saw her poor, unhappy 
hands, dimmed by twilight, plucking, 


She 


she, an wife. 


“Tndia! 


her soft 
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plucking at a loose reed in a chair arm. 
For one strange, poised instant he was 
sure that time and place are nothing, and 
that eternity for him was a wistful face 
upturned between two folded wings of 
hair. That is what hell is: to see a 
loved face sharp with asking what one 
has no power in heaven or earth to 
grant. 

Staring through darkness over his 
shoulder at the beseeching face of 
Edith’s daughter, he was dumb with 
pain. 

Then, incredibly, light came from 
somewhere; and his eyes, wavering off 
her face, saw that her yellow frock was 
short. Like a person struggling to wake 
from a dream, he blinked determinedly. 
Kathie’s knees were bare as a Scot’s. 
Kathie smiled and revealed one of those 
infernal things they straighten children’s 
teeth with. 

The sides of the canvas tent sucked 
inward when the flap fell to at Kathie’s 
back. The stiff canvas rustled and 
swelled with the puff of sweet night air 
that with her. The candle, 
almost out, flared suddenly 
bright. Kathie wasn’t grown—not 
yet. Not yet! He had only fancied it 
between the lifting of a tent flap and its 
fall. 

Kathie’s face really was poised like 
some thirsty flower cup. Kathie really 
was saying: 

“Pleathe, Rick!” 

He didn’t know what Kathie was ask- 
ing him for until, taking his silence for 
assent, she bent confidently over a crys- 


came in 
blown 


tal ball on a table, as over a pool, to see 
what lay at the bottom. 

The globe, swimming with light at the 
heart of the dark tent, was as beautiful 
as an anemone in a phosphorescent sea. 
What could Kathie possibly see in it but 
her own little with its 
snared smile and the orange-bright can- 
dle flame tugging the colors of the rain- 
bow like so many flying ribbons round 
and round and round? What possible 


eager visage 
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harm could come of Kathie’s taking one 
peep into that brimming opalescence? 

“You thee pictureth in it, don’t you? 
May I thee the pictureth you were look- 
ing at, pleathe, Rick?” said Kathie. 

The splintering globe brought him to 
his senses—the splintering globe and 
Kathie looking up at him bewilderedly. 
The sound of the crashing glass shivered 
the silence. Kathie’s lower lip began to 
quiver as the sum of his shortcomings 
overwhelmed her. 

“You dropped it and broke it before 
I got to thee one thing. And you didn’t 
come to the trythting plathe, Rick. I 
waited ageth and ageth.”’ 

He fumbled for his watch. 

“Only five minutes, Kathie. 
coming right now.” 

“Well, it theemed ages 
booming drum.” 


And I’m 


by that old 


When Kathie came to be eighteen, 
she wrote in a letter: 

And the shawls are quite too lovely. Thank 
you a thousand times. You ask what I do 
with myself. Well, of course, we don’t en- 
tertain or go out since daddy died, and often 
we're quite lonely. You’ve no idea! Some- 

times I look down the drive and pretend I 
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see you coming in—just as if you really had 
bought the place next door as we all wanted 
you to. It seems a shame you didn’t buy it. 
Here I am—grown up, you might say—with- 
out seeing my father’s best friend but one 
time. Mother’s seen you twice! I just wish 
you were our neighbor, instead of living at 
the other side of the world. Yours sincerely, 


KATHERINE RoGerR BARNArp, 
P. S. Mother says to tell you she’s found 
the perfect gate at last. It’s quite ancient— 
hammered out by hand in slave days—but 
she wants you to know it works on a new 
device that swings it open at the touch of a 
friend. K. R. B, 


The answer which Kathie received 
from India after due passage of weeks 
ended thus: 


So keep a watch down the drive a little 
longer, Kathie, dear, And when you do run 
out to meet me there, I’m sure it will seem 
as if I had never been away at all. I half 
expect to see the fortune teller’s tent where 
I behaved so badly and smashed the crystal, 
and to hear a tireless drummer booming 
away at our trysting place under the mi- 
mosa tree. You'll wear yellow, of course. 
But for purposes of further identification, 
tell me this: do you by any chance still have 
a brace on your teeth? Faithfully yours, 

RicHarp Hupson. 

P. S. Tell your mother I set April next 
for putting to the test that discriminating 
gate R, H, 


PORTRAIT 


S vivid and as delicate 
Her beauty is to me 
As thin scarlet petals on 
A young pomegranate tree! 


A frail, enduring loveliness 
That sees the years go by, 

Fragile as a song that lives 
When nations die. 


Muna LEE, 
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losing her husband than the aver- 

age woman has. In fact, she had 
less—which reduces her misgivings to a 
minus quantity, since to the average 
woman her husband is so peculiarly hers, 
so intimately associated with the very 
living of her life, that to lose him seems 
about as likely as that the sun should 
neglect to arise of a morning, or that 
the earth should give way under her feet, 
or that the walls of her house should 
cease to shelter her. 

And then one evening she saw him 
look at Cynthia Minor, and, like a shot 
mut of the dark, suspicion lodged in her 
heart. 

Cynthia 


Ki‘: COVELL had no more fear of 


herself, however, soothed 
suspicion back into confidence ten min- 
utes after it had been delivered. She 
approached Eve, as the latter stood in 
her drawing-room bidding good-by to 
her guests, and held out her absurdly 
infantile hand. 


“It has been lovely.” Cynthia’s mode 


of speech was something between a pur 


anda chirp. “I can’t tell you what the 
friendship of two people like you and 
Mr. Covell means to a poor working 
girl. Why, to-night I’ve actually been 
able to forget for hours and hours all 
about that horrid old studio where I 
wear my fingers to the bone.” She held 
up the exceedingly fragile members, and 
made a littlhe moue. That which would 
have been a grimace on any other face 
became the appeal of a very tiny and 
very desolate child as Cynthia’s lips, too 
thin and sharp for the round blue stare 


above them, seemed about to quiver into 
a sob. 

Eve laughed gently and maternally, 
and for just the flash of a second a 
poisoned adder’s tongue flicked out of 
the blue eyes that penetrated her brown 
ones. But Eve did not see it. She saw 
only the baby face and the baby pucker, 
and, taking the rose-petal cheeks be- 
tween her fine palms, she kissed the 
trembling lips. It was inconceivable to 
Eve that a thief should come into her 
house armed with other weapons than 
guns and cudgels. Which shows how 
unsophisticated was Eve, and how ripe 
for assaults by bob-haired bandits. 

Fordney ratified her reassurance when 
the last guest was gone and Holcom was 
upon his mission of extinguishing lights. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, standing back 
in an attitude of admiring surprise, 
“We had a party, didn’t we?” 

It was an old formula that had once 
had a joke hidden in it somewhere. 
They had forgotten the joke, but every 
time the old formula was taken out 
and used it jingled reminiscently, calling 
up in six words full recollection of the 
amazing adventure of their life to- 
gether, of the entire mutuality and dar- 
ing of their fifteen years. Long ago, 
after they had married much younger 
than children should be allowed to 
marry, and had come to New York with 
nothing but each other and sixty dollars 
when their fare was paid, they had given 
a party. It had been a magnificent event 
in celebration of Fordney’s first business 
coup. They invited the artist who lived 
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next door and the girl who alternately 
feasted and starved according to the 
journalistic winds that blew. After 
those invitations were delivered they 
looked into each other’s eyes, and caught 
their breath—and invited Fordney’s 
boss. 

The boss came. Eva’s fried chicken 
was such as to reaffirm the old sayings 
about Southern cooks, and her short- 
cake was a poem, They had tumbled the 
dishes into the sink, and dragged in the 
artist’s phonograph, and folded back the 
single rug. When the artist and the girl 
had danced themselves tired and gone 
home, the had still stayed on. 
Finally even he recollected that some 
folks had to work next day, and, tap- 
ping the ashes from his pipe into the 
fire for which they had carried cannel 
coal in a sack between them, had taken 
reluctant leave. It was then that the 
forgotten and slightly obscure joke had 
had its inception. Standing away from 


boss 


the flushed and lovely and slenderly tall 
frier of chicken, beater-up of short- 
cakes, and cementer of business relations, 
Mr. Fordney Covell had paid her full 
homage. 

“Well,” he had said, and gasped a 


little as he said it, “we had a party, 
didn’t we?” Then they had flung them- 
selves into each other’s arms and danced. 
The artist had withdrawn his phono- 
graph with himself. But they didn’t 
need music. The bells of adventure and 
love and youth were ringing in their 
hearts, and they danced to the heavenly 
chime until they dropped. 

That not the last of their ad- 
venturing together, nor of their relish 
for their own amazing achievements. 
To-night they had not had to turn back 
any rugs, nor borrow any phonograph. 
There was a ballroom just beyond the 
drawing-room, and, beyond that, a con- 
servatory in which an orchestra had been 
lost to view behind a barricade of palms. 
3ut after the musicians had trailed away, 
as sadly as musicians always do trail 


was 
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away under their huge, misshapen 
burdens, Fordney had struck the old 
attitude before Eve and said: 

“Well, we had a party, didn’t we?” 
They had laughed again and danced a 
trifle more conservatively, perhaps, than . 
on the earlier occasion, but still with 
sufficient abandon to express the 
multiplicity of things there were to ex- 
press. And Eve had lost all recollection 
of the look which she had intercepted 
between Fordney and Cynthia Minor. 

But next day it came back. Fordney 
phoned to her at half-past one in the 
afternoon, and either there was some- 
thing the matter with the telephone, or 
his voice was queer. 

“What doing?” he 
wire. 

“Nothing.” She waited. Sometimes 
he called her up like that and suggested 
lunch, or a ride into the country, or 
even a matinee. This time, however, 
there was only a pause. “Why?” she 
asked at length. 

“Oh, I—I only wanted to 
whether you were all right.” 

She neither told him that she was all 
right, nor hung up the receiver. She 
was remembering the Hardway’s di- 
vorce. Jim used to call up Anna, just 
to make sure that she was at home and 
not likely to turn up and embarrass him 
when he was going out with Lydia. 

“Thanks for being so solicitous,” she 
said at last. “I’m perfectly all right. 
Good-by.” 


asked over the 


know 


She sat at the little mahogany tele- 
phone desk for ten minutes before she 
got sufficient control of her nerves to 
turn the pages of the directory. Then 
The un- 
an untrained maid 


she called Cynthia’s studio. 
mistakable 
responded. 

“No’m. 
out.” 

“Do you know where?” Eva insisted. 
“This is important.” 

“Why”’—with dumb hesitation—‘she 
says, if some magazine—I forgot which 


voice of 


She ain’t in. She’s went 
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one—asked about the picture, they could 
have them call her at Marcatti’s. You 
ain't that magazine, are you?” 

“Thanks,” said Eve. 

She and ordered the car 
around to the front of the house and 
gave the chauffeur an address on Wash- 
ington Square. There she dismissed 
him after saying that she would either 
walk home for the exercise, or telephone 
wanted him, or take a taxi. 
When the big, silky car had gone swim- 


dressed 


when she 


ming around the corner and out of sight, 
she turned down the side street leading 
to Marcatti’s Passing through the 
lounge of that tavern, where 

d fot with their 

ind chess stood 
of the dining room. 


color ful 
eigners sat 
boards, she 
exotic 
from the 
another veil 
the form 
ain set round with flowers and 


ini table 
the 
lounge. LBevond the 
to the 


erupting 
screened room 
table 
raised in 


mple was 


a tall woman and over 
‘r she sur 


Ve Was 
veyed the tables 
hat, even 

yack, and the curling border 
of pale hair beneath it, the 
table, talking and intent upon little fig- 
ures he was engraving on the cloth with 
sat lordney. 


ew Cynthia's blue 


from the 


\cross 


his fork prong, 
heart leaped, 

of 1 
1, cold halt. 
since theit 


as it always did at 
rdney, and then came 

All her life, both 
and before, he had 
the type and symbol of 
manly splendor. There was no nobility, 
no humor, no grace that she did not read 
upon his her children 
had not been more beautiful in her eyes 
than he saw all of the qualities 
with which she had endowed him now, 
and nothing else, as he sat there, intent 
upon the things he was saying to another 
woman, drawing little patterns on the 
cloth. So he had sat and talked to her, 
time without number. So they had dis- 
cussed their life, their love, the coming 


marriage 


been to het 


features. Even 


She 
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of their babies, the taking of ever better 
and better houses. And so she had ex- 
pected to go on discussing with him, 
until the gradual solvent of age should 
merge their problems into perfect peace, 
and they should no longer need to talk, 
but only to sit and contemplate their 
utter companionship. 

She started and almost cried out when 
the maitre d’hotel came up with the ac- 
customed gesture of subservient leader- 
ship. 

“TI forgot something,” she said. “TI 
will be back presently.” And fled. 

She walked home, and, if her limbs 
ached, she did’ not know it as she paced 
her room ,through the hours of the 
afternoon, marshaling every strength 
that she could muster to quiet the tumult 
of her mind. In the end her strength 
won. She was quiet when Fordney 
came in, and dressed. She heard his 
whistle as he took the steps two at a 
time and went busily about the pleasant 
labor or ridding himself of traces of 
the day. The water rumbled into his 
tub, and the shouting which al- 
ways accompanied his ablutions arose. 
There thin about his 
whistle, forced about the 
song. She pitied him, even more than 
she pitied herself. ‘She rose from the 
chair in which she had sat rigidly since 
his coming, and went to his door. 


song 


was something 
something 


“Come,” he called in response to her 
knock. It was the same word with 
which he always answered her sum- 
mons—and yet it was not the same. 
There was dread in it rather than wel- 
come. Poor Fordney! Remorse was 
hurting him already. She entered, and 
sat upon the edge of his bed, her hands 
clasped in her lap so tightly that the 
knuckles were bloodless. 

His face was as white as her hands, 
but he forced himself into the usual 
attitude of ease, and went on whistling 
as he adjusted his tie. 

“Fordney, don’t—don’t, dear.” 

His whistle died in mid-phrase and 
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his hands hung suspended across his 
shirt front. He did not turn away from 
the mirror, but she saw panic creep over 
the reflection there and stare back from 
the glass at her. 

“Don’t try so hard,” she whispered. 
“It’s no good.” 

He said nothing. He was like a man 
overcome by paralysis of both mind and 
body. She wanted to go to him and 
stroke him lithe and warm again, but she 
held herself erect and tense on the bed. 

“You see, I saw you and Cynthia at 
lunch to-day. Last night I saw you look 
at her—and to-day when you phoned | 
remembered how Jim Hdadrdway used to 
call up Anna to make sure she was at 
home when he going out with 
Lydia. For a long time Anna thought 
it was so wonderfully thoughtful and 
sweet of him to want to know, right in 
the midst of his busy day, how she was. 
And then——” 

She paused. Her long speech had 
given him time to collect himself and he 
finished his tie with a final pat. 

“Sorry ,if you were at Marcatti’s, that 


was 


you didn’t come over and have lunch 


with us. We would have been 


very 
glad— 
“No, you would not have been glad. 
I think I had an idea when I went that 
you would be—I think I even thought 
chat Cynthia had got you into a position 
from which would want me to 
rescue you. But I saw you. 
drawing little and squares and 
things on the table cloth—the way you 
always used to do when we were talking 
deeply about ourselves.” 
He whirled away from the mirror. 
“For Heaven’s sake, Eve,”’ he almost 
shouted, “can’t a man take a poor little 
kid out to a square meal? You know 
how she lives—in a studio with a half- 
time maid and no proper cooking——” 
“Never mind, Fordney. We'll con- 
sider the usual things said and the usual 
row over, and get down to discussion of 
what is to be done, at once.” 


yi Mu 
You were 
stars 
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“What's to be done? There’s nothing 
to be done, There's nothing to kick up 
a fuss about, and you know it. Of 
course, if you’re bored and choose this 
way to entertain yourself, I suppose I'll 
have to stand for it. But I don’t mind 
telling you that it rather gives me a pain 
to listen to melodrama about what's to 
be done when there's nothing to do any- 
thing about.” He went back to the mir- 
ror and regarded himself with the pity- 
ing expression of a man who gets mid- 
Way of life that 
women are unreasonable 

“But there is something to be done. 
There’s Cynthia to be set right. There's 


vefore he discovers 


the date for lunch to-morrow to be can- 
celled, and all of the other tentative 
dates——” 

“Now look this isn’t the 
time for commonplace jealousies. Here 
is a poor little kid, working like a dog 
in a big, unfriendly city, with nobody 
of her own to look after her. She made 
the mistake of for advice and 


comfort to a 


here, Eve, 


turning 
man whose wife, unfor- 
tunately takes a narrow view of 
thing's 

“Call her up, lordney. 

Call her up and tell her you 
take lunch with her to-morrow, 
and that vou will be too busy to see her 
again 

“My gosh! I knew that women were 
hard with other didn't 
know that they were maniacs with their 
cruelty. Haven't 
sponsibility toward others? 


There’s the 
phone 


can't 


women, but I 


sense of re- 
Don’t you 

Haven't 
other 


you any 


care what happens to them? 
world of 


you an idea in the 
people’s tragedies— 

“You won't call her up, Fordney?” 

“I'll be damned if I will.” 

“Then I'll do it.” 

He put himself between her and the 
phone at the bedside. 

“Don’t be an idiot! Don’t give your- 
self something to be sorry about the 
rest of your life.” 

“Was it threatened to 


veronal she 
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take, Fordney? It was veronal that 
Lydia held over Jim’s head until she 
finally got him away from Anna.” 

Painful red dyed the pallor of Ford- 
nev Covell’s face. Eve didn’t want to 
see it. With a thousand tentacles of 
worship she was clinging to the image 
of him that she had set up in her heart. 

He looked less than that image as 
he stood before her, nonplused, and with 
an ugly red creeping over his face. Re- 
linquishing her plans for the telephone, 
she went to the window. A light rain 
was falling and the pavement had be- 
come a sluggish, oily river across which 
and along flashed the innumerable 
beacons of speed. 

She began to breathe swiftly, and 
back into her heart came the old, 
familiar feeling of adventure. Time 
without count when the stakes were un- 
important she had risked lightly and in 
a spirit of fun—and won. Now the 
stake mattered more than all the world, 
and she would risk again. Not lightly, 
but with the earnestness of 
prayer in her soul. 


ceaseless 


“What are you going to do, Fordney,” 
she asked quietly, “about Cynthia and 
me?” 

“I’m not going to do what you are 
trying to drive me to do. I'll tell you 
that, once and for all.” 

Fordney was adventuring, too. She 
caught it in his voice, in the intake of 
his breath, in the atmosphere that sud- 
denly electrified the room. 

“You know, don’t you, that there is 
only one pair of alternatives? I mean 
that you have got to make vour choice 
now between Cynthia and me?” 

“I think you must have gone crazy 
to talk the way you are talking now. 
But, if that is the way your mind runs 
—have it your own way.” 

“You mean——” 

“I mean that I stand pat.” 

“You won't break it 
Cynthia ?” 


off 


with 


“Given time enough to do it decently 
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3ut she needs help and advice 
and comfort now, and I’d be a cad and 
a criminal to add the last straw to her 
burdens.” 

“Of course, I ought to appeal to you 
with the usual argument about the chil- 
dren. But I won’t. After all, it’s rather 
sentimental in these days to say that chil- 
dren suffer from the divorce of their 
parents. If they do, they certainly have 
plenty of company in their misery. The 
Hardway children seem to get along 
perfectly with a single parent 

“Can’t you get it through your head 
that we are not discussing Jim Hard- 
way and Anna and Lydia, but you and 
me and——— Why, you don’t know what 
injustice you do when you even men- 
tion Lydia Winton in the same breath 
with Cynthia. She’s as innocent of all 
wrong as a baby—Cynthia is. I could 
no more hurt her with a word or a look 
than I could strike a blue-eyed infant 
with my fist. I’ve loved you, Eve, since 
we were boy and girl together, but i 

“It’s not boy and girl between us now, 
Fordney. It’s man and woman.” 

“All right, then, if it’s man and wom- 
an, use the brains and the heart of a 
woman. Hold up my hands. Stand 
by me. I’m trying to be kind to a sweet 
little kid who’s had the rotten: luck to 
fall in love with me. And, by the Lord 
Harry, I'll do it—wife or no wife.” 

“Of course’—Eve spoke as though 
his words had not found her heart— 
“it’s pretty presumptuous of us to setttle 
things for Cynthia without her consent. 
Even if she is a child, as you say, she 
should have a voice in things which 
touch her as intimately as this. She 
may not want you, Fordney, and then 
where would you be with me gone? We 
ought to talk to Cynthia; we ought to 
get it all straight. If she doesn’t want 
you, if she isn’t after you, as Lydia was 
after Jim, it will put a different light 
on the whole affair.” 

“If you go to that baby and scare 
her——” 


—yes. 
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“I won't go to her. I'll have 
come here.” 

“1 warn you that, if you start pulling 
any tricks——” 

“I haven’t any idea in the world of 
pulling any tricks. I only want to get 
at the actual facts and to act in accord- 
ance with them. Even if Cynthia is the 
infant you say she is, she can talk. I’m 
going to have her here to-night—con- 
ference—the three of us.” 

“Never in my life have I heard of 
such a cold-blooded 

“You didn’t think it was cold-blooded, 
did you, sitting at that table in Marcatti’s 
with Cynthia and disposing of my hap- 
piness without me there to protect so 
much as a vestige of it? Well, I did 
think it was cold-blooded. And I won’t 
be guilty of a like outrage. Cynthia is 
coming here to-night——” 

“If she knows what you’ve got in 
your mind, she'll fly a mile. 
timid as a little bird.” 

\ smile flickered around Eve’s drawn 
mouth, but, if any one saw it, it was the 
traffic policeman standing on the corner 
at which she stared. 

“TI won’t tell her. I won’t do her the 
injustice of letting her escape.” And 
she went to her room and took down 
the telephone receiver there. 


She’s as 


Cynthia came, being of the type that 
overlooks no opportunities for survey- 
ing the ground she means to jump. 

“Dear Eve!” she purred as she looked 
past her hostess into the drawing-room. 
Why in the world, she thought irritably, 
had Eve come to the door herself? She 
was always doing things like that. It 
must be humiliating to Fordney. When 
people had butlers, they ought to use 
them. And she liked, too, tremendously 
—Cynthia did—coming into a drawing- 
room ushered by a butler. It made a 
decent entrance—a kind of fairy prin- 
cess effect. People forgot, in observing 
the glory of the butler, to look too closely 


at your own clothes. But to come plump 
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at the door upon a hostess gowned jn 
silver tissue, while you yourself were in 
well-worn tulle, was not fair. “Dear 
Eve,” purred Cynthia as she thought 
these things, “how good of you to want 
a little all-aloney like me.” 
“Yes! Fordney said you would be 
This time Eve caught the adder’s 
tongue that flicked from the blue eyes, 
and, disregarding the hand that Cynthia 
extended with the gesture of a child 
who expects to be led, she climbed the 
stairs. 

“We've got a little sitting room,” she 
said over her shoulder at her guest. 


in. 


It’s between Fordney’s room and mine, 
It’s so much cosier than other places 
in’ the house, that we always sit there 
when we're alone. You won’t mind, 
will you?” 

Cynthia did mind, very much. She 
didn’t covet intimate 
ings Fordney’s, 


Eve's surround- 
too, no doubt, 
spilling over from his own chamber—as 
a meeting for the work she had to do. 


and 


But she was helpless, and could only 
rage inwardly at her helplessness while 
she trailed sullenly in Eve’s resplendent 


wake. Moreover, Fordney lost a lot of 
his usual romantic character when one 
came upon him rising out of a chair 
that was all too manifestly his own 
chair in this room that was Eve’s. 
Standing in the doorway, balancing on 
the tiny shoes that she only then re- 
membered were scuffed and a little run 
over, Cynthia wanted to put her bobbed 
head back and howl with rage. Instead 
of that, “Hello,” brightly. 
But the flippancy of her greeting jarred 
even on her Crossing the 
room she took a cigarette from a table 
and lighted it. lor the first time in her 
life, as she held the lighted match to 
her cigarette, she doubted the quality of 
the picture she was making. Snapping 
the match out, she fell into a deep chair 
and tucked the scuffed shoes under het 
skirt. There was a tear in the tulle that 


she said: 


own Cars. 
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came right over the hump of her knee. 
Again she wanted to howl, to smash 
something, to say a frightful word. In- 
stead she looked over her cigarette at 
Fordney. He didn’t seem to be quite as 
responsive to her looks as he had been 
at lunch. Eve sat still and calm and 
lovely, a cigarette in a long, tortoise 
holder, one hand with a huge sapphire 
on its third finger lying as gracefully 
as a painted hand on the arm of her 
chair. 

“Don't be frightened.” Cynthia 
jumped and almost cried out when Eve 
spoke. “We are simply going to talk 
things over, as three rational beings 
ought to do before they decide anything 
of importance to all of them.” 

“Decide?” In spite of the stricture 
in her throat Cynthia’s query had the 
quality of a shriek. 

“Yes—about you and Fordney—and 
me. We've got to get over the whole 
ground this evening and make some sort 
of plan 7 

“For Heaven’s sake, Eve!” 


Fordney 
leaped 


He upset a little 
stool as he did so and, in stooping to 
right it, he wheezed a little. Eve heard 


from his chair, 


the wheeze as she had heard it many 
times, and there came a clutch at her 


heart. l‘ordney was growing older. He 
was getting fat. Cynthia heard it and 
shut her ears. 

“What are you talking about, any- 
way?” At the strident note in Cynthia’s 
usually purring voice, Fordney lifted 
himself and stared. 

“About the three of and 
Fordney in particular.” Under stress, 
Eve always held herself bitted down to 
a quiet so intense that one could almost 
hear it murmuring like a dynamo. “It 
won't make any difference with me— 
any material difference, I mean.” 

Cynthia laughed. The sound choked 
through her throat in a kind of snarl. 
She flung her burned-out cigarette to- 
ward the fireplace and set her heel upon 
the ashes that fell behind it. 


us—you 
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“Won't make any difference to you, 
eh?” she snapped. “Well, if you want 
to know, it will make all the difference 
in the world. Maybe your precious 
Fordney hasn’t the backbone to tell 
you, but I have. You can’t sit there 
winking a blue jewel at me with your 
finger, and think you can get away with 
everything. I’m going to tell you a 
secret about your husband. He’s in love 
with me. He’s crazy about me. When 
I whistle he dances like a little man, 
he does.’ Naturally, being a man, he 
doesn’t want to do anything about it. 
He wants to just go on, mooning with 
me, and being made comfortable by you. 
He’s a polygamist by nature, that hus- 
band of yours is. But I’m not, and I’m 
going to see to it that his nature changes 

in my direction. Women always have 
had to take the initiative, and the time’s 
come when I’m going to start some- 
thing- ai 

“Cynthia, my dear little girl 
Fordney’s sense of adventure was wilt- 
ing. His voice sounded like the cry 
of a man in trouble, calling from a long 
way off. 

“Oh, shut up!” Cynthia turned en- 
raged attention upon him for a second. 
Then, flinging the cushion out of the 
chair in which she was sitting, she sank 
back into its shadow and blazed her bat- 
teries at Eve again. “And when I start 
it, it’s going to make a difference to you, 
all right,’’ she concluded. 

‘“Fordney hates to work,” was Eve's 
answer. “He'll hate awfully beginning 
from the beginning again.” 

“Beginning from the beginning ? 

“Yes! I mean that, though Fordney 
may be a Turk in his soul, he’s a one- 
woman man in resources. He’s going 
to have all the burdens of a polygamist 
and none of the advantages. It’s been 
about all he could do right along to keep 
a house like this, and a woman like me, 
and two children in good schools. 
We've lived—the children and I—right 
up to Fordney’s earnings, all along. 
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And, of course, we can't be expected to 
live on less.” 

Something like a sigh of relief escaped 
from Fordney. He went to the window 
and stood there, staring out. 

Behind him he heard Cynthia breath- 
ing sharply between her teeth. It set 
his nerves on edge to hear her do that. 

“You mean”—Cynthia gathered her 
breath into little piercing words—“that 
you'd take everything Fordney has? 
That you'd hold him up?” 

“You rather held me up, didn’t you, 
Cynthia, coming into my house for the 
thing I prized most? I hardly see how 
either you or Fordney can expect me 
to give up the other things, too. Even 
eliminating me from the equation, Ford- 
ney wouldn’t want his children to do 
with less than they have now. Of 
course, it won't be awfully pleasant for 
you—getting along on the little that is 
left after I am provided for. But it 
will be better for you than it was for 
me when [ started out. We lived in 
one room and a bath, our first year, and 
when he didn’t have money enough to go 
out to dinner | 
in the 


cooked on a gas plate 
bathroom. You probably 
have a decent flat right from the start. 
And by the time your babies come l*ord 
ney may “ 


can 


be making more 
“Babies!” Cynthia sat bolt upright 
out of the shadow of the chair. ‘No 
babies for me! I hate kids.” 
“Nevertheless, there will be babies. 
You see, Fordney has two children al- 
ready, and naturally his mind will be 
with them a great deal of the time. 
Your only means of competing with me 
on that score will be to have babies of 
your own. 
see that.” 


You'll be clever enough to 


from 
But, try as she would, she 


Eve tried to keep her eyes 
Fordney. 
could not avoid seeing him—a man beset 
by two women, waiting for them to settle 
the fate which he had neither the de- 
cision nor the moral courage to settle 


for himself. Veils began to rend them- 
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selves. She clutched at them and held 
them, but they tore and tore, revealing 
him as he was, and as she had never 
seen him. A man like other men, In 
ways than other men. A 
philanderer. An undervaluer of the 
things that mattered—a trifling pursuer 
of things that did not. She had to 
speak, to call back the majesty that was 
gone, to recreate the illusion by which 
she had laughed and adventured through 
life. To lose Fordney she could endure, 
Other women had lost the men who had 
kinged it in their hearts, and yet gone 
on bravely with dreams still fringing 
their eyes. But to lose what she had 
thought of Fordney—to lose the high, 
gay faith by which she had lived 
That was hard. 

“Fordney!” She got up from her 
chair and went to him and put her hand 
upon his shoulder, as though to gal- 
vanize him again into the thing he had 
been. “If you love her, say so. Say it, 
and stand by Fight for her— 


some less 


it, dear. 
fight me for her—and I'll kiss your foot- 
steps after you have left this room . If 
you went to her, and 
plotted with her to rid yourself of me, 
Say it like a man! It 
will mean everything—just to see you 
stand up straight with your face front, 
inviting what comes.” 

“But I didn’t, Eve—I tell you I 
didn't!" He spoke toward the street 
while she listened, straining over his 
shoulder. “] had no idea. It all came 
on me and tangled itself around me. | 
was bored. 


saw her, and 


say it, my dear. 


Things have been too easy 
to keep me interested lately. I was 
bored, and when she came and asked my 
advice and my help—it was exciting and 
pleasant. But I didn't know she was 
like this. I didn’t know she could talk 
as she has talked to-night. I thought 
she was sweet and gentle and_baby- 
ish— 

Weakness ached through Eve's limbs. 

“And, if had been sweet and 
gentle and babyish, it would have been 


she 
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an even toss-up with you, between her 
and me? I mean—there was nothing 
deeper—nothing that found the roots of 
your soul and gripped them——” 
" “T tell you she plotted ” he inter- 
rupted. But Eve cut him short. 

“You've heard,” she said, turning to 
Cynthia. “He said you plotted.” 

““Well, if I did, 1 was sold.” Cynthia 
was out of her chair now, hunting for 
exit from the room. The room was one 
of those small connecting chambers dis- 
tinguished by its multiplicity of doors. 
She opened one. Beyond gleamed the 
mauve-and-gray taffetas in which Eve’s 
windows and dressing table and chairs 
and bed were dressed. She flew to an- 
other and looked in upon the oak auster- 
ities that suited Fordney’s taste. Little 
as she was and light of foot, she felt 
herself as awkward as a distracted beetle 
blundering from wall to wall. 

“Good night,” said Eve and opened 
a third door that gave onto the hall. 
“Holcom will show you out and call a 
taxi,’ and she pressed an enameled but- 
ton on the wall. 

Fordney came from the window when 
they were alone, and knelt beside her 
and laid his head upon her lap. She 
lifted her hand. It was heavy— 
weighted with something more leaden 
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than weariness. She put it down upon 
his hair and stroked mechanically. He 
stirred and sighed comfortably under the 
caress. To him her hand was as it had 
always been when she smoothed away 
his troubles. 

“You're so good, Eve,” he said, “not 
to make a fuss. Most women would 
have made a fuss. Wouldn’t have 
understood. If you’d been like other 
women, I might have lost you. I was a 
fool to take the risk. I should have 
known that there wasn’t another woman 
in the world like you. I'd have been 
a poor loser, Eve, if you had ditched me. 
A terribly poor loser. But I didn’t lose 
you, did I? I didn’t lose anything?” 

“No, Fordney, you didn’t lose any- 
thing.” Her hand went on stroking his 
hair. She counted the strokes. When 
she got to a hundred she would stop 
and go away and be by herself awhile— 
to get used to the emptiness that filled 
the world. “You were not the loser to- 
night, Fordney,” she concluded. 

He sighed again and settled himself 
on the floor for a long, snug evening of 
confidences. 

“No, I suppose you're right,” he said. 
Poor Cynthia!” 

“Poor Fordney,” she murmured, and 
then, under her breath: “Poor Eve!” 


“ 


ie 


A REAL Chinese theater fantastically decorated in Oriental design with carved 
inlay work has been built in San Francisco for the twenty thousand Chinese of the 


vicinity. It is run by a Chinese company with Chinese actors. The plays pre- 
sented will depict China’s historical periods in song and pantomime. 


i 


THE ancient manor house which was recently moved from New England and 
reassembled at Great Neck, Long Island, is worthy of the care which it is receiv- 
ing. The legend that when the owner began to build his house every one owed him 
money, but after the house was finished he owed every one money, is not hard to be- 
lieve when one sees the elaborately carved cornices, the stately double staircase, the 
cathedral window with fluted pilasters, and the forty-foot Jiving room completely 
paneled in old pine which the house contains. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


FE had an opportunity of speaking 

I] with René alone after the din- 

ner was over. With the twi- 

light, colored lanterns began to glow 

among the trees. Margot's Venetian 

Trio sang plaintively passionate barca- 

roles to harp and cello down at the land- 

ing. They stood for a moment together 

out on the terrace overlooking the gar- 
dens. 

“T think I'll go without delay, my 
dear,” he told her quietly. “I had made 
all arrangements before. It's just a case, 
now, of running the yacht down to New 
London and getting the depth charge on 
deck. Nevins gave me everything I 
needed—the locations of the reef, the 
depth the wreck lies—and there’s noth- 
ing to fear. The men on the yacht were 
with me during the war. Not one of 
them would open his mouth under fire. 
[’ll be under way out to sea before day- 
break.”’ 

“T wish I could go with you!” 
looked away from him, afraid to trust 
herself. “I want to go. It isn’t right 
for you to take all the risk. Couldn't I 
just once more before you 


She 


see you 
Siete OY 
leave: 
“There won't be 
from land 
courses as soon 


I want to get 


the regular ship 
Will you 


Why have y 


time 
away and 
as possible 
tell me just this: u acted 
this way to me? Is it because you 
marry Brookes ? Tell 
René, on the level!” 


are 


going to me, 


She did not answer at once. They 
were entirely alone, screened from the 
view of those wandering below by a 
half moon of young cedars and the high 
stone balustrade. Finally she asked: 

“Why did you go to Margot’s the 
other morning before you left for New 
York ?” 

“She wanted to speak to me about 
Yamato. Oh, sweetheart, don’t be fool- 
ish!” He tried to draw her to him, but 
she moved back. The face of Margot 
with its serene, secret surety of knowl- 
edge came between them, a shadow in 
the garden. 

“That’s just it!” said slowly. 
“Can't Stuart? You would 
always have to go to her if she sent for 
you. Good-by, I am truly grateful. | 
don't know why vou're doing this——” 


she 
you see, 


He ignored her outstretched hand, and 
caught her close in his arms. 
little liar,” he said be 
tween set teeth. ‘You know that I’m 
You like to 
devil me about Margot Kelmscott, and 
it’s disloyal to our Listen here! 
Back there in the lifeboat when you were¢ 
unconscious and I thought we were both 
I don’t know 
Kiss me 


“You're a 
going because [ love you 


love. 


going out, I kissed you 
what I’m running into now. 
good-by, dear, will you?” 
He held her close in his embrace as 
silently Down on _ the 
Venetian landing they were playing and 
singing “Santa Lucia.” The tears were 
wet on her lashes when he released her. 


she obeved 
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“You're not afraid of Dysart, are 
you?” he asked. “Why don’t you go 
down to the city while I’m gone?” 

“I'm not afraid,” she answered. 
“Only for you.” 

She stood where he left her, and 
neither one noticed the figure of Dysart 
lounging easily just inside the window 
that opened on the terrace nearest to 
where they had been standing. He had 
noticed their withdrawal from the others 
after dinner, and had followed them at 
his leisure, listening to all that had been 
said. 

Margot’s guests for the féte were to 
wear medieval Venetian costumes. He 
had wrapped himself in a flowing cloak, 
and wore a beaked purple mask, Even 
René failed to him when she 
passed through the room a few moments 
later. She could not stay for the féte, 
she decided—not with the load of dread 
on her mind now that Stuart had gone. 
She longed to be at home where she 
would be alone and quiet. It would be 
easy to slip away, as Mrs. Langley was 
on the reception committee and fully 
occupied. On the broad circular stair- 
case she met Yamato descending with 
Ted and Guy in costume. 
rushed to her eagerly, and all the while 
she talked with them she felt the steady 
gaze of the Japanese fixed upon her. 

“This is Yamato, you know,” Ted ex- 
plained blandly. “He can fence, and 
wrestle, and swim, and everything, bet- 
ter than anybody else.” 

Yamato smiled slightly and bowed 
without speaking, yet as she went on up- 
stairs René felt as if he had read her 
entire mind, But once they had reached 


notice 


the garden, the boys scattered to play 
and their instructor took up his position 
for the evening, always keeping in sight 
of the black cloak and purple mask of 


Dysart. Apparently he had no desire 
to step out of the character he had se- 
lected to play. To Newport’s smart set 
he was Count Sandro di Brescia, con- 


noisseur in women and rare jewels. 


The boys’ 
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Margot herself seemed to turn to him 
with a certain relaxation after listening 
to other men. As she leaned back in 
the chair he had placed for her near 
the dancers, one long, slim hand lifted 
her rope of pearls, twisting them care- 
lessly about her white fingers. 

“They seem to grow darker, Sandro,” 
she said; “so lusterless. When will the 
casket be. ready ?”’ 

He bent over her with unspoken ardor 
in his eyes. 

“It arrived to-day. When it pleases 
you to try the experiment, we can place 
the pearls in it and seal it, and I will see 
that it is lowered to a safe and secret 
place in the sea where it can be easily 
recovered at any time.” 

She held the pearls up in the change- 
able light from  varicolored globes 
placed in the foliage overhead. 

“Wouldn’t it be marvelous 
were caskets for souls,” 


if there 
she said mus- 
ingly, “and some place where they might 
be refreshed? How long must they re- 
main under water ?” 

“A month, two months. It depends 
on how ill they are. Sometimes they 
must be peeled afterwards. I shall be 
leaving Newport shortly—next week, I 
fear—and when I return the end of 
August we will take them out of the sea 
and discover if they are fit for your most 
sweet majesty.” 

She was startled. 

“Why are you going away?” Her 
dark eyes gazed at him with the level, 
penetrating look characteristic of her 
most intense moments. “I don’t wish 
you to go.” 

“And do you think that I go from 
you of my own free will? Do you think 
that I would ever go away from you, if 
I could change the tides of fate and cir- 
cumstance? I adore you, Margot. It 
is the most ineffable joy for me merely 
to sit and gaze in contemplation at your 
beauty.” 

She did not seem to notice what he 
was saying, but watched Crosby as he 


- 
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stood down on the landing with two 
girls waiting for a gondola. 

“IT would rather Crosby knew noth- 
ing of the experiment,” she said. “He 
would think it was foolish to risk losing 
the pearls. I think he paid three hun- 
dred thousand for them.” 

“Four hundred and seventy-five in- 
cluding the crucifix,” he corrected gently. 
“It can be arranged very delicately, 
madame, very secretly. I have the casket 
at my hotel now, to-night. If you will 
permit me to bring it here, or allow me 
to take the pearls ‘s 

“I suppose it is wrong.” 

“Wrong, when the empress herself 
took the chance with these same pearls?” 
He laughed at her softly. “You have 
the most elusive moods, Margot; you are 
sO evasive and varying, you fascinate 
me. Give me the pearls and let me 
prove to you how exquisitely they can 
be restored.” 


“Tell me first where you are going to 
sink the casket, and I’ll have Yamato 
stationed above it in a boat to guard 


them, No, you cannot have them to- 
night, Sandro, not while Crosby is here. 
Later in the week, perhaps, after he has 
gone 

They rose and moved out of hearing 
and Yamato stepped silently out from 
the shadow of the tall pine close by and 
followed. 

René downstairs cloaked, and 
sent one of the servants to tell Cabanne, 
her chauffeur, she was leaving early. 
While she stood waiting Conningsby dis- 
covered her, and, though she pleaded 
fatigue and headache, he would hear no 
excuses, 

“You've not talked with me once, not 
given me a single dance 

“T’ve not been dancing, Connie,” she 
protested, as he removed her cloak. 

“Then it’s time you began. Come 
along!”” He drew her with him out to 
the great stone terrace at the back of the 
house where they were dancing without 
lights. The music came from a famous 


came 


jazz band that Crosby had insisted on 
bringing up from New York. As she 
danced René thought of the moment 
when she had been close in Stuart's arms 
with the faint, soft strains of “Santa 
Lucia” drifting up to them. 

“Please, Connie,” she begged, “I am 
tired.” 

“You've not been even decent to me 
to-night,” he told her doggedly. “Stuart 
has been very busy. It’s my turn now, 
and you’re going to be sweet to me. It 
will do you good to dance.” He held 
her closer and sang the words of the 
song they were playing under his breath: 

“I’m going to rent a star for you and I; 

Just a handy little place up in the sky. 

A little star for two 

Most any star will do 

She closed her eyes, trying to forget 
that it was Connie who held her, who 
claimed her so cheerfully. Somewhere, 
Stuart was fighting her battle for her. 
He had said he would call her up from 
New London, would let her know when 
he was leaving, but the hours dragged on 
while she danced, it seemed, incessantly, 
until around eleven thirty she was called 
to the telephone. As she passed eagerly 
into the house Dysart saw and followed 
her. It was Stuart's voice at the end 
of the wire, low and tender. He was 
in New London. 

“All set, 
Just leaving. 
night. 
open Sea 
mine,” 

“Good night,’ she almost whispered 
back, the tears blinding her. “I wish I 
were with you! If I could see you once 
more——”’ 

“I'll keep to the shore as far as Point 
Judith and signal you, if you'll keep 
watch. I’ve got a searchlight. Watch 
it wave to you, dear, and keep steady 
nerved, do you hear?” 

She replaced the receiver under the 
jaunty silk-clad Pierrette, and rose from 
the desk to find Dysart watching her. 


sweetheart. Don’t worry. 
Think of me around mid- 
I'll probably be heading for the 


then Good night, love of 
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She had chosen the library purposely 
where it was secluded, and now he 
leaned back against the closed door, 
smoking quietly. 

“Do you imagine that he will get very 
far?” he asked. 

At the half-concealed menace in his 
tone her nervousness left her. 

“Why not?” she challenged. “Do you 
think anything could stop him now? 
Oh, I know that you've threatened, but 
what can you do? Try to give any 
alarm, to notify the steamship company, 
and I will go straight to Crosby Kelm- 
scott and tell him the truth about you 
and Margot, tell him who you are, and 
that you are after her pearls.” 

He smiled back at her. 

“My dear René, I have already noti- 
fied the proper persons of Mr. Ames’ 
intentions. A revenue cutter will prob- 
ably intercept him, I should imagine, be- 
tween here and Block Island. They will 
find the depth charge on deck, and where 
is his permit to use it? How will he 
explain why he is slipping out of port 
at midnight with this thing undeclared, 
without proper sailing papers, with noth- 
ing to protect himself? He will not 
have to explain. I have already saved 
him that trouble.” 

She started toward him: 

“Open that door or I 
help.” 

He handed her the key. 

“I do not prevent you. 
please. 


will call for 


Do what you 
\ttempt the slightest disurbance 
here, and I will tell why you have sent 
Stuart Ames to the wreck of the San 
Salvador. He will be brought back 
under arrest and what have you accom- 
plished? You would not listen to me, 
would you? You despised me, and you 
have both walked straight into the trap 
set for you. Now you will regard what 
I tell you, René. We will both leave 


Newport before morning—you and my- 
seli—and we will take the long road to 


the Orient together. You may wear 
the black pearls of the empress, if you 
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like. Believe me, I take them along with 
me.” 

“I don’t believe you,” she said. 
you move away from that door?” 

“Just one moment, since you do not 
believe me. See what I have saved 
you from all along, René. You have 
feared the salvaging of the San Sal- 
vador because you believed the diamond 
necklace was clutched in your father’s 
dead hand. That was the little story I 
told to interest you, but I saved you 
from that.disgrace myself. Voila!” He 
reached into his inner pocket and drew 
out the Farnsworth necklace, holding it 
delicately by its platinum clasp high for 
her to The perfectly matched 
stones caught the light and sparkled 
brilliantly. There was no mistaking 
the truth of what he said. She stared 
at the glittering string of jewels in blank 
amazement as the full realization swept 
over her of what this meant to Stuart, of 
the danger she had sent him into. She 
grew cold at the thought. 

Almost noiselessly, the knob of the 
door was turned from the outside. Dy- 
sart noticed it, and moved to one side, 
concealing the necklace. René seized the 
Opportunity to insert the key he had 
given her, and open the door. Yamato 
stood there, his black eyes inscrutable, 
his manner perfect. 

“Pardon, but madame wishes Count 
di Brescia to come to her.” 


“Will 


see. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Margot did not detain Dysart long. 
It was growing late, and people were 
leaving the féte as the lanterns went out 
one by one. She told him that she had 
changed her mind. It seemed too great 
a risk to try his experiment with her 
pearls. After all, she said, it was 
merely a whim. 

“You should not have told me that 
you were going away, Sandro,” she said. 
“Supposing something happened to you, 
how should I ever recover my pearls?” 
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“So cautious with your jewels?” he 
murmured, ‘And what if I do not go?” 

She shrugged her white shoulders in- 
differently. Still, she would not give 
him the black pearls. Yamato watched 
them intently as they strolled back to 
the dancing. It appeared that they hesi- 
tated on the steps of the terrace. Mar- 
got’s soft laugh sounded, low and _ pro- 
vocative, Then they passed down the 
steps into the shadows of the darkening 
gardens, her fingers carelessly twisting 
the long double rope of pearls. 

To René there seemed to be only one 
open. It had her by 
direct suggestion from Dysart himself 
when he had sneered at her and told her 
it was too late for her to warn Stuart. 
It was never too late, she told herself, 
found her cloak where Con- 
had laid it. This 
eluded him, and gadéned the outer drive 
where the cars were parked 


course come to 


as she 
ningsby time she 
Cabanne 
recognized her and came torward for 
orders. She told 
home, and return for Mrs. Langley. 
“Tell her not to waken m« 
comes in, Cabanne, as I am very tired,” 
she added. 
in her own rooms, she did not 


him ‘to drive her 


when she 


Once 
rouse the sleeping maid, but changed her 
gown quickly for a sport outfit, sweater 
and knickers. When she left she locked 
the behind her Should 
waken and try to enter, she would think 
her and did not 


servants had 


door Sims 
retired 

The 
t} - ots ’ 
ne exception of 


He 


mistress had 
wish to be disturbed. 
to bed with 
the butler, and she knew his habits 
would also be sleeping peacefully 
where until summoned 
She left the 

trance, and cut through the familiar 
den paths, as she had when a child, to 
the cliff path. 
over the rocks to the 
the low private pier by the boathouse. 
And following her were two figures, one 
far behind the other—Dysart and the 
Japanese. Returning after his stroll 


all gone 


the side en- 


house by 


Yatr- 


Climbing and scrambling 


beach, she ran to 


Ainslee’s 


with Margot, he had missed René, and 
learned from the servants that. she had 
gone away in her own car. It had been 
1f deduction which had led 
him to believe that she would attempt to 
Stuart off at 
nothing else she could He had 
Margot with the 
promise to see her in the morning, and 
had left at once. 

\s she turned away she had noticed * 
Yamato’s gaze following her, and for 
the first time the color had risen slightly 
to her face. The pearls were gone 
from around her throat. Yamato, when 
looked had from the 
upper terrace, and she breathed with re. 
lief. 
of them, she evaded his curiosity easily, 


a swift line 


head sea. There was 
do. 
adieus to 


made his 


she again, 


gone 
When Crosby noticed the absence 
The pearls were a nuisance 


She had ja! 


to her maid to ypu 


in dancing 
them off, and given them 
Why must he 
over thin 

off the mooring rope, 
the ladder 
leading to the motor boat, when Dysart’s 
voice called to her. If she dared to at- 
tempt sea, he would 
notify the harbor police to follow and 
intercept threatened. She 
The Porpoise Ill 
miles an hour at 
i-ven at fifty, she would 
any boat putting out of 
\nd 


} 
the 


always worry 
René had cast 
and 1S 


about to descend 


putting out to 
her, he 
thought 
could 


high 


I 


quickly, 
make seventy 
st speed. 

the start of 
Newport at that hour, while she 


hesitated, suddenly to 


southwest, 
a shaft of light 


where Point Judith lay, 
up into the sky, swung slowly 
d deliberately to point at the 
‘re Harley 1d on the 
nd signaled back and forth. 
‘Do what you like,’ she said to him 
over “Tm 
a plunge after her, missed 


lowers sto 


going.” 


shoulder. 


He made 


one 
his grasp upon her shoulder, and drew 
ngine throbbed and 
Before 
he could fire, his wrist was seized and 
twisted from behind by Yamato. Look- 
ing back at the pier, René was horrified 


a revolver as the 
she headed for the searchlight. 
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to see the two men struggling. She 
dared not watch or return, Whatever 
happened, she could think only of Stuart 
and his immediate peril. The sea was 
calm at high tide, the mist was lifting. 
As she sent the boat forward at in- 
creasing speed the morning breeze blew 
across her face. There were no other 
boats out at that hour that she could 
see. In the vast, sapphire-blue world 
of sea and sky, she seemed to be alone, 
except for the two figures on the pier 
and the Huntress, just passing the point. 
Avoiding the islands at the entrance 
to the bay, she found herself gaining on 
the yacht. It sent a thrill of power 
through her to think that she could do 
this thing, could save the man she loved 
when he had hazarded everything for 
her sake. She never doubted for one 
instant what Dysart had told her. He 
was more than capable of having notified 
the government of Stuart’s action, 
Suddenly she saw that the yacht had 
changed its course, and was turning 
toward Block Island. The searchlight 
still showed faintly, then faded into the 
deep blue. Something she had said 


came back to her with a flash of memory 
—that some women could fight for their 
men, could throw everything else into 


the discard but supreme love. 
meant 


She had 
Margot, but now she felt as if 
something hidden away in her own life, 
in her blood and nature, had leaped into 
existence at her need. She increased 
the speed with a steady hand. The 
Huntress could hardly be making over 
eighteen or twenty miles an hour. Set- 
ting her teeth with a prayer in her heart, 
she drove the boat recklessly through 
the dark water straight into the At- 
lantic. _ 

At the same moment the revenue cut- 
ter stationed at Block Island had been 
notified from the Newport naval station 
of the Huntress and her strange cargo; 
also of her mission south. Fifteen miles 
out at sea it watched for the yacht, scout- 
ing along the regular boat course, and 
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finally picked up the searchlight. While 
the Porpoise III gained rapidly the cut- 
ter moved to meet them both, but half 
an hour away. 

Stuart was on deck when his lookout 
reported the motor boat’s following and 
signaling to them. The whistle sounded 
low, but was repeated insistently. Peer- 
ing into the darkness, he could descry its 
lights, and the white fall of spray from 
its high, leaping bow. It was René, he 
knew, and felt a wild joy, at first, that 
she should have dared to follow him, 
thinking she meant to go south with 
him. He sprang down as the boat came 
alongside the drifting yacht, and caught 
her close in his arms. 

“Don’t wait, Stuart,’ she told him 
brokenly. ‘Dysart has told them, and 
they’re following you now. He lied all 
the time. He had the diamonds with 
him. It was just a trick to put you in 
for this. Come back with me. You 
can easily send the yacht back to New 
London,” 

“And let them find this depth charge 
on the forward deck?” Stuart said 
grimly. “Not quite! Wait for me!” 
Directing one of the watch on deck to 
stay with her, he went back on board. 
Presently René heard a heavy splash on 
the other side of the boat, and he re- 
joined her, a close-lipped grin on his lips 
as he took the wheel from her hands and 
kissed her. 

“All right, Steve,” he told the sailor. 
“Hurry up!” The boy swung over the 
side and clambered to the deck of the 
yacht as its engines started up. 

“Where is it going? What have you 
done?” René asked eagerly. He sent 
the motor boat about and headed for the 
shore of Newport. 

“We sank the depth charge, dear 
heart,” he told her. “It’s timed for 
twenty minutes. The yacht will lead 
the revenue boat in exactly the opposite 
direction toward Montauk Point, and 
they’ll never hear or see the explosion 
when it happens.” 
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She laid her head on his shoulder, his 
arm around her, as he steered with one 
hand, It seemed to René as if the year 
had rolled back to that other time be- 
neath the stars at sea. She felt his lips 
pressed to hers, heard his voice low in 
her ears, and her fingers closed tightly 
around his hand. 

“Say it!” she whispered. He repeated 
slowly, while she listened to him with 
half-closed eyes, tear filled: 

“Dawn is dim on the dark, soft water, 

Soft and passionate, dark and sweet; 
Love's own self was the deep sea’s daughter, 

Fair and flawless from head to feet.” 

Ahead of them the hour before dawn 
was just beginning to die in the east. A 
faint jade and topaz gold stole under 
the deep blue. The breeze freshened 
with the flowing out of the tide. 

Back at Newport, Crosby Kelmscott 
was aroused from his first good sleep by 
the voice of Yamato on the telephone, 
very calm and deliberate. 

“T have to report, sir, 


that I have re- 
covered f 


pearls stolen from 
madame by the thief, Maurice Dysart. 


the black 
The taking of him was quite successful. 
He is in the hands of the police, and also 
on his person was found a necklace of 
diamonds believed to be the Farnsworth 
loot. I did not kill him, though I could 
have done so.” 

nodded his double 
chin a trifle rounder than usual, as he 
bent his head over the telephone by his 


bed. 


Croshv head, his 


THI 
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“Fine stuff!” he said. “I think I will 
take Mrs, Kelmscott abroad this week.” 

He rose and walked to the connecting 
door between his rooms and Margot'’s, a 
rather grotesque figure in his brilliant 
Chinese-blue — pajamas, tousled 
hair. When his touch on her bare 
shoulder roused her, Margot wakened 
with a start to find him standing beside 
her bed. He switched on her night 
light, and grinned down at her. 

“Your Sandro’s just been taken by 
the police,” he said quietly. 
pearl necklace back, all right. 


and 


“Got your 
Notorious 
French crook mixed up in half a dozen 
murders and jewel Been 
watching him ever since he got here. 
Also had a the 
affair. The found on 
him. Wish you'd pick vour admirers a 


robberies. 
hand in Farnsworth 
diamonds were 
little more carefully hereafter, my dear.” 

She lay with eyes, 
speechless, one arm flung over her lips 


wide, staring 
as if to ward off the 
Crosby 

cigarettes from the stand, 
before he ad led 


“To-morrow vou will 


blow of his words, 


took one of her 


gold-tipped 
and lighted it 
write a state- 
\mes. 
He met her eves with 
‘L got 
the day 
letters!” 
\fter a pause 


ment clearing Stuart René wants 


to marry him.” 
those letters 


they 


keen, sharp humor. 
Yamato 


some 


of vours trom 
found Den 


She did 


irest. 

answer 
he shut off the light and went quietly 
back to his own room, closing the door 
between them. 


2 END. 


Knives and fingers were the only table implements used until fairly recently. 
Even good Queen Bess preferred to use her fingers, and when forks were intro- 


duced, cast them aside as finicky and unworthy objects. 


It took many years before 


forks finally came into general use, and the early users were considered as queer as 


those who first used automobiles. 
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By W. L. George 


Author of “The Triumph of Gallio,"’ etc. 


CALLED him Uncle Purfleet, 
though he was not my uncle: only 
Victorian custom, which dictates 

that old friends who have reached the 
age of forty shall be known as uncles 
and aunts, endowed him with this title. 
Still, he married my mother’s sister-in- 
law, and, two women were 
intimate throughout their lives, he fig- 
ured during my childhood as a kindly 
providence birthday and 
He frequently ap- 
peared in our household, first to play 
bears, and later to tell incredible and 
probably untrue stories of California 
in 49, of the gold rush, and the wild 
life of a young country. 

As I grew up I lost sight of Uncle 
Purfleet, no doubt because my family re- 
moved from San New 
York. But the relationship was main- 
tained by letters. Though nearly ten 
years had elapsed since I met my Uncle 


my 


since the 


which sent 


Christmas presents. 


Francisco to 


Purfleet, when I was twenty-eight and 
business took the 
it was natural that I should inform him, 
and quite as natural that he should re- 
tort by a long telegram, stating that he 
would he offended if I slept elsewhere 
than under his roof. 


me to Pacific coast, 


It was strange to be in San Francisco 
again, to observe that four lines of street 
Y cars, instead of two, ran along Market 


Street, to 
to admire 


miss the low buildings, and 
the tall. I experienced the 
traveler's rapture, returning to the scenes 
of his youth. I say youth, for I was 
older at twenty-eight than I have ever 
been since. It was strange, but I found 
my way with difficulty through China- 
town, an entirely new Chinatown, built 
after the fire; at last, I had to ask my 
way to discover with a beating heart 
the old house on Montgomery Street. 


The same old, low, black house, of 


which the ground floor was occupied by 
my uncle’s drug store, the oldest in San 


the door, in enor- 
mous letters, stood the word “Purfleet.” 
No more. The Purfleet Drug Store 
was actually the home of a Purfleet, 
third of his chemical line. Established 
soon after ‘49, it descended from father 
to son, in no wise changing its manners. 

Though the well-to-do flowed away 
to the villas of Russian Hill, my uncle 
obstinately lived above his store, like 
an ancient He had the mo- 
the most expensive drugs, 
manufactured at his factory 
in Berkeley, on the other side of the 
bay. He could afford to retire ; he might 
have sold the site of his factory for a 
large sum; but in his taste for the old 
fashions he stayed above his store. 


Francisco. Above 


merchant. 
nopoly of 
which he 


Feel- 
ing as if I rediscovered my childhood, 
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1 walked into the store and asked for 
Mr. Purfleet. 

Seldom have | man more 
pleased than was my uncle when he 
seized me by both hands, drew me into 
his private office, and walked around 
me, his eyes twinkling behind tortoise- 
shell spectacles; he rubbed his hands, 
and cackled like an amiable old hen: 

“My dear boy! My dear boy!” he 
repeated. “I thought I'd 
you again. How is your dear mother? 
My dear boy, I’m simply delighted.” 

Uncle Purfleet not really old; 
he might have been fifty; he was rather 
bald, the being gray. 
His features were small, very mobile ; he 
was subject to queer, little nervous ges- 
tures, and wore comical miniature side 
whiskers. He was very like a playful 
old lady, incapable of any but a kindly 
thought. 

When, at last, the questions were an- 
swered Uncle Purfleet, trotting like a 
busy mouse, led me the house 
through a corridor at the back of the 
store. Its opulence impressed me. As 
a child I thought it natural that here 
should be gilt furniture, but now I was 
able to appreciate quite differently the 
Louis XVI. suite in the drawing-room, 
the carved Italian cabinet. and the collec- 
tion of Chinese ivories which it contained. 
I gained respect for funny little 
uncle, as still he trotted about his dwell- 
ing, showing me pictures and knick- 
knacks, like a child that 
pliment. He led me, also, to a tiny 
room which he called his laboratory. 

“Here I go in for research,” he cried. 
“Apparatus! Chemicals! Poisons! A 
dangerous place. Ivor, but shall 
yet make great scientific discoveries.” 


seen a 


never see 


was 


remaining hair 


into 


my 


craves a com- 


here I 


His mind took a characteristic leap: 
“T must show you your room. You'll 
But when 
we reached the apartment he grew petu- 
lant because there were no towels in 
the bathroom: “Dear! dear! Why 
nothing is ever done in this house, I 


be tired and want a rest.” 


Ainslee’s 


really don’t know. 
having a wife.” 


It’s all along of not 
He rushed to the door: 
“Mrs. Rudge! Mrs. Rudge!” he 
shrieked down the corridor. “Really, 
Ivor, I ought to marry again. | really 
ought to. But | can’t bring myself to 
it. Fortunately, Olga’s coming home 
to-morrow. Mrs. Rudge! Mrs. Rudge! 
Where are you?” 

“Here I am, Mr. Purfleet,” said a 
low and rather harsh voice—that of a 
woman for whom | felt instinctive aver- 
sion. I had not heard her walk along 
the corridor. She did not enter my 
room; she appeared. You will figure 
her as a very tall, very thin woman of 
about forty-five, dressed in black with 
what I must call pertinacity, for the 
collar of her frock, edged with a white 
frill, rose to her jawbones, while the 
sleeves, also edged with white frills, 
fell to the middle of the hands. She 
completed this strange effect of black- 
ness by crossing her arms so that the 
hands were hidden. 

“Yes, Mr. Purfleet.” 
low, harsh voice. 
for you?” 

I was fascinated, for, standing there, 
arms folded and head bent, the house- 
keeper resembled one of those priests 
who pass like a vapor through the corri- 
monasteries. The face was 
putty-colored, angular; the gray hair 
was almost hidden under a cap. And 
only as she spoke the last word did she 
raise her They had a strange, 
flat appearance ; were almost devoid of 
glow. 


she said in her 
“Can I do anything 


dors of 


eyes. 


Silent, secretive eves, the eyes of 
Silently she 
no towels, dis- 


a very old and wise reptile. 
heard that 
appeared, leaving behind her not even 
the rustle of a petticoat. After a mo- 
ment a fat colored girl brought my tow- 
els. I enjoyed the magnificent white 
smile of her race, her adorable clumsi- 
ness as she bounced into the door lintel, 
recoiled against the bathroom door, and 
nearly fell into the bath 

“There, suh! 


there were 


Now vo’ fixed!” 
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“Thank you,” I said. 
name ?”” 

“Jezebel, suh.” 

I laughed: 

“I wouldn’t have called you that, if 
I'd been your mother.” 

“No, suh,” said the girl, laughing; 
“but my mother, she got religion.” 
Thereupon, with another brilliant smile, 
she went out. Jezebel? It corresponded 
perfectly with my uncle’s comic house 
and personality. Still, there was Mrs. 
Rudge. I don’t know why, but Mrs. 
Rudge did not suggest comedy. 

I found out that evening as I dined 
with my uncle and his nephew, James, 
that, though Mrs. Rudge’s appearance 
might b: peculiar, she was a perfect 
housekeeper. She had thus served my 
uncle for twenty years; she was nearly 
sixty, but those twenty years had not 
altered her appearance. It added to the 
woman’s singularity that she should be 
endowed with perpetual middle age. 

It was a commonplace evening. I 
shall not relate my uncle’s absurdities, 
nor have I much to say about his 
nephew, James, manager of the chemical 
works, who lived with him and who 
was next day to be joined by his sister 
Olga. : 

“Won't it be grand?” cried my uncle. 
“Olga’s twenty-one to-morrow. She’s 
just finished at college, and she’s com- 
ing back to live .with her old uncle. 
James, my boy, I don’t know what I 
should do without you and your sister. 
Young life! Young life! Ivor, I wish 
you’d stay here, too. I'd like to have 
this house full of young people.” 

“Olga and I'll be enough trouble,” 
said James. His tone and smile were 
‘friendly, but, all the same, I did not like 
it, though I had no complaint against 
James. He was a very ordinary, rather 
good-looking, heavy young man of my 
own age, but there was about him a 
sullenness, a heaviness, that was dis- 
pleasing. He ate and drank abundantly, 
and stayed outside the conversation. 


“What's your 
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Only at half-past ten was one of 
those little windows for a moment held 
ajar, which an unseen hand sometimes 
opens upon life. Following on a knock 
at the door, Mrs. Rudge came in, carry- 
ing upon a tray three glasses of milk. 
Silently she held out the tray, first to 
my uncle, then to myself. Then she 
went to James, and, bending over him, 
murmured in a new tone: 

“Your milk, Jimmy.” 

His face changed. 
disappeared : 

“You'll make me fat, Rudgie,” he 
said. 

There was a glow in the opaque eyes 
now, a queer sweetness in the voice. 

“Now, Jimmy, don’t be a naughty 
boy. Drink your mill.. You know the 
doctor says a 

“You’re a good creature, Rudgie,” 
said the young man, laughing. As he 
took the glass he gently laid a hand 
upon Mrs. Rudge’s. The impenetrable 
veil of her eyelids fell again, and she 
walked out slowly, but I thought there 
was a flush on her cheeks, a droop about 
her lower lip. Obviously, she felt for 
James as for a son. So even she could 
love! 


The sullenness 


Uncle Purfleet rose, excited. 
o'clock he approached frenzy. He was 
very near explosion at eleven, when 
slowly the ferryboat crossed the bay. 

“T see her!” he shouted when the 
crowd upon the boat amounted only to 
antlike figures. “I see her! There she 
is, in the green veil!” In a tone of 
disappointment: “No! No, it’s not 
she. Ivor, what’s going to happen if 
she hasn’t come? There! There! 
There she is! That’s the one. Olga!” 
he shrieked, waving his hat without self- 
consciousness. 

I restrained him with difficulty when 
the boat ground up against the wharf, 
fearing that he would fall into the water. 
A few minutes later I took a suit case 
from a small, gloved hand, and followed 


By ten 
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its owner. She was being dragged along 
the wharf by my uncle, who was in 
what I must call an advanced stage of 
squeak. It was not until we entered 
the sedan that I could examine Olga 
Pennard, who had been whizzed past 
my eyes. Now she sat before me, smil- 
ing tolerantly upon Uncle Purfleet, while 
he endlessly chattered, squeezing her 
hand, commenting upon her clothes, and 
interrupting every reply she made to 
his numerous questions. From time to 
time she flung me a shy glance, as if 
begging me to make allowances for our 
amiable, if ridiculous host. Thus I was 
able to consider her. Olga Pennard 
was rather tall for a woman, slim, but 
promising for the future the gracious 
plentitudes of femininity. The hair was 
very fair, but glowing as if burnished. 
Nose and mouth, charmingly irregular, 
almost childish. Now, in her excitement, 
she was all rosy, but for a moment I 
did not perceive a detail which had upon 
me an unaccountable effect: fair as she 


was, she had bright brown eyes, that 
were now shining like a light sherry. 

I can’t express it otherwise: I ex- 
perienced an unaccountable feeling, a 
swelling within my breast, a hateful 
anxiety, a fear of something—all this 


overlaid by excitement. It’s absurd, I 
know, but, as I think of it, I know now 
that in those first moments I ached for 
her. It was not joyful; as I exchanged 
with Olga Pennard a few words on San 
Francisco the strange ache grew agoniz- 
ing. I asked myself whether I disliked 
her. 

When we arrived at the house Uncle 
Purfleet leaped out of the sedan, almost 
precipitating Olga upon the pavement. 
Then she disappeared, for Uncle Pur- 
fleet took her away while I walked about 
the large, quiet house, feeling wretched 
and moved. In that moment I disliked 
my uncle, and I did not know why. I 
tried to read a book, put it down, went 
out, staring vaguely about Montgom- 
ery Street; then returned, without pur- 
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pose, and wishing only that Olga would 
come back. Why I wanted her, I don’t 
know. Perhaps the smiles we had ex- 
changed, as my uncle chattered, had al- 
ready established between us a secret 
complicity. At last, my irritation grew 
so strong that I saw no reason why I 
should not go into the drawing-room. 
Surely family affection must by now be 
satisfied! Whenel reached the drawing- 
room to my surprise I saw Mrs. Rudge 
in the corridor, standing in her familiar 
attitude, head bent and arms folded. 
She was not listening at the keyhole; 
she stood well away from the door. I 
watched her for a moment, so puzzled 
that I was impertinent enough to ad- 
dress her without reason. 

“Do you think my uncle has finished 
exchanging news with Miss Pennard?” 
I asked. 

“T cannot tell.” 

“T hardly like to go in,” I said. “He’s 
not seen her for some months, and he’s 
awfully fond of her, isn’t he?” 

“Very.” 

I was embarrassed, for I did not want 
to force my way in, and I did not like 
to flee. 

“She’s a very charming girl,” I said. 

“Very.” 

“My uncle likes having young people 

his house, doesn’t he?” 

“So he says.” 

“T like Mr. Pennard.” I said. 

At those words, as I expected, Mrs. 
Rudge softened. The hard eyes were 
gentle as she said: “Ah! he’s a good 
lad.” Then, as if to herself: “One 
wouldn’t think they were brother and 
sister.” 

I was disquieted. The words came 
very low, and need not imply more tham 
they contained, but, in that moment, 
with all the certainty of a passionate 
heart, I knew that Mrs. Rudge loved 
James and hated Olga. Why this should 
be, I could not tell, but I knew that 
within this secret heart hid a cold, per- 
sistent hatred. I was so disquieted that 
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I went into the drawing-room clumsily, 
falling over a mat that lay in my way. 

My memories of our first evening are 
confused, no doubt -because my uncle 
maintained his state of frenzy, organized 
a festive occasion akin, no doubt, to the 
bedlam. We ate’ an 
enormous meal, at which Mrs. Rudge 
figured, eating hardly anything, as if, 
I queerly reflected, she sustained her- 
self upon intellectual passions. But I 
did not trouble about her, or, indeed, 
about the other guests, for Olga, in a 
rather low-cut evening frock of blue 
silk, looked like a wild rose. I talked 
to her a little, no doubt clumsy, perhaps 
impertinent, because I was shy. I have 
never been afraid of women ; sympathy, 
compliments, insolence—a little of all 
of these has always made my way easy. 


dissipations of 


3ut when I met the sherry-brown eyes, 
when I fancied that once or twice they 
sought mine, I found myself drawn and 
repelled. When she looked at me I felt 
fear and joy. When she turned away 
I felt relief, and was seized by the de- 
sire that she should look at me again. 

When, at the meal was done, 
when my uncle had drunk much more 
champagne than any one of us, he stood 
up to make a speech: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we have met 
to-night to celebrate the birthday of my 
darling Olga. I’m not going to make 
a long speech, and so I shan’t tell you 
how pretty how sweet, 
talented 

“Uncle!” said 
“Don’t, please.” 


last, 


she is, how 


Olga _reproachfully. 
“All right, my dear, I won’t say one 
word more about you, except that you're 
the dearest, sweetest girl in the world” 
Olga exchanged with me a look of comi- 
cal misery—‘“and that, now you're 
twenty-one and coming back to live with 
your old uncle, since you’re a woman, 
you'll want to know what I’m going to 
do. Ah, ha! you're looking very sur- 
prised. all of you, but you don’t know 
what I mean. Old Uncle Purfleet has 
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got a surprise up his sleeve.” His face 
grew funnily solemn: “Uncle Purfleet 
has made a will to-day. Oh, he’s not 
going to die. No, no! Not yet. He's 
going to live fifty years, at least, and 
be a grandfather to Olga’s children, and 
to James’ children, and—and_ Ivor’s 
children, I hope, too. There, my dear, 
don’t blush,” he added to Olga. “Now 
you're back in the old town you'll have 
all the young men making love to you. 
And you'll be married much sooner than 
your old uncle cares. But I was telling 
you about the will. I’m not a poor man, 
thank God, and, since in the midst of 
life we are in death, I’ve made my ar- 
rangements. 

“My dear James, you have been man- 
aging the business very well. I’m leav- 
ing it entirely to you. Olga, my love, I 
don’t suppose you would care to’ be a 
druggist, would you, darling? No, of 
course not. So I am leaving you a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It isn’t as much 
as James, for he gets the business, but 
what I say is, that any young man who 
won't take with a hundred thou- 
sand dollars ought not to have you at 
all. Of course, Mrs. Rudge, I’ve not 
forgotten you. I’m leaving you an an- 
nuity of five thousand dollars, and may 
you live a long, long, time, dear Mrs. 
Rudge, to enjoy it when I’m gone.” 

He beamed on her. 

“Uncle!” cried Olga, jumping up, and 
seizing his hand. “I do hate this sort 
of thing. Why do you tell us? It 
sounds as if you were going to die any 
moment.” 

“Well,” said 


you 


Uncle Purfleet, with a 
laugh, “who's to know? But we don’t 
want to talk about these sad things. 
Ivor, you've got the bottles. We'll all 
have another glass of champagne, and 
drink health and happiness to all of us 
of us for ever and ever. Now, give me 
the machine, James; I must make the 
coffee.” 

“Not for me, uncle,” said Olga. 
stops me sleeping.” 


“Tt 
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“Nonsense, my dear,”’ said Uncle Pur- 
fleet. “To-night you must take the 
risk.” 

Laughingly, she agreed. 


It was not until next morning that I 
spoke to Olga alone. My uncle, excited 
by her return, slept so badly that Mrs. 
Rudge compelled him to have breakfast 
in bed. James left early for the works 
at Berkeley. Thus, Olga and | were 
alone. I had slept badly, also, and that 
morning knew that I was in love. I was 
what they call besotted, and all through 
the meal took in details that charmed 
me. Her voice lifted on a note which 
aroused that sudden swelling in my 
breast; I thought that more 
prettily than any other woman. I was 
in the exquisite and absurd state that 
all of us must know at least once, if 
ever we are to be happy. She must have 
thought me foolish, for from time to 
time she gave me a stare of her shining 
eyes, while I blushed, fumbled with the 
dishes, and upset the salt. 

“I say, that’s unlucky!” she cried. “TI 
wonder what’s going to happen!” 

I laughed, relieved to find that she 
had human weaknesses, threw some salt 
over my shoulder, and from that time 
the conversation grew easier. Olga 
spoke frankly about herself, like a child 
that confides. She was, it seemed, very 
glad to come home, for she was tired 
of college life, of the invariable society 
of women, and she thought that she had 
learned enough. 

“That’s very vain of you,” I said. 

“Perhaps,” replied reflectively. 
“But I’m half sorry I went to college. 
It’s like four years wasted. Now I’ve 
got a degree, and I don’t know what 
good it’ll be to me.” 

I consoled her, for I perceived that 
she was delicately desirous of living. 
We spoke of ourselves with reassuring 
freedom; we exchanged opinions about 
socialism and the superiority of nectar- 
ines over peaches; I showed her with 


she ate 


she 
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a piece of paper how to make a chicken, 
We laughed often, glancing at each 
other covertly, avoiding each other’s 


eyes with a self-conscious air, sporting, 
I suppose, as do the butterflies. 
Finally, made crafty by my rising 


passion, I said that | must have some 
air, and begged her to come with me, 
since I was lost in this San Francisco 
rebuilt after the fire. After a moment’s 
hesitation, Olga said she must go up- 
stairs and morning to her 
uncle, and after a while came back, 
dressed for the street, adorable with a 
little blue toque drawn tight over her 
fair hair, her slim figure also clad in 
blue. I can’t describe her costume, not 
being that kind of man, but, since their 
garments fit the angels, I am sure hers 
were becoming to Olga. 

Instinctively, we went to the Presidio, 
rather companions, so 
strange to each other, and so secretly 
familiar, talking very fasi, and too much, 
of streets and street cars, the height of 
buildings and their cost, laughing too 
loud, both of us so uncomfortable that 
an accident would have helped us. It 
was not until we reached the open spaces 
of the old fortress that ease came to us, 
as if love, at last, were confessed. We 
went across the meadows, past the 
hedges where already the japonica was 
carrying red blooms; we admired the 
laburnums, dropping their wells of fire. 
We were more silent, then, but only 
when we reached the fragrant solitude 
of the eucalyptus groves did the com- 
plete silence arise between us which 
separates and unites two human beings 
that draw close. 

I shall never forget her as she sat 
upon a bench, her fair hair ruffled by 
the spring wind, crushing between her 
rosy fingers a eucalyptus leaf, rubbing 
it into her palm, and breathing its sweet, 
neurotic scent. Suddenly I said to her 
impulsively : 

“You're very beautiful At once I 
felt that I had gone too far, too fast, 


Say gC od 


self-conscious 


” 
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and was about to apologize, when she 
replied : 

“No, I’m not beautiful; I’m only 
pretty.” Then she blushed, and looked 
away, as if surprised by her own frank- 
ness. “You mustn’t say these things, 
she added. 

“Why not? Why shouldn’t we say 
what we think, both of us?” 

She laughed prettily. 

“But one can’t be as blunt as all that! 
Why, we only met yesterday.” 

“No!” I 
fervor. “It was a lifetime ago. 
thank God, we've still got 
fore us.” 

“Ves.” 
to herself. 


cried, carried away by my 


\nd, 


a lifetime be- 


said Olga after a moment, half 
“It would be horrid to die.” 
I did not reply. It 
deat! 


vas absurd that 
should hover about a creature so 
radiant, about myself, whose pulses were 
beating to an infernal rhythm. Upon 
us the sunshine fell, lighting up the red 
blooms of the japi6nica; 
alive with the song of 


the air was 

bees. 
“Ves,” I said intensely, 

horrid to die. 


sometimes is kind. 


“it would be 
shan’t die. Fate 
ope ns 
a window and lets us look out and see 
—people like you.” 

“You really mustn’t, Mr. Dent.” 


But we 


Sometimes it 


“Won't you call me Ivor? I’m your 
cousin, in a 


’ 


sort of way.’ 
very dim way. No, I can’t call 
Why should I call you Ivor? 
How do vou know that I like the name 
of Ivor?” 


“Ina 


you Ivor 


“Because 
times.” 

She blushed, but laughed: 
for me. All 


you’ve repeated it three 


‘Ah, you’re too clever 
Ivor.” 

‘hen it’s settled,” I 

Olga, don’t 
“You don’t disgust me,” she replied, 

half putting out her hand. I did not 

take it. I knew that to take her hand 

in friendship was dishonest. 


“We 


said. 


other, we?” 


It was re- 
pulsive to think that I might innocently 
ciasp the hand of the girl whose lips 
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Thus the 
Soon we walked on, 
our foolish conversation, but 
the moment was not dead. Still it lived, 
following us with its fragrance, mingled 
with the mauve aroma of the eucalyptus. 


bred in me a rising hunger. 
moment passed. 
resumed 


I found that without my consent a 
visit had been arranged for me at the 
chemical I half suspected that 
here was Uncle Purfleet’s revenge upon 


works. 


niece. 
was placed in the sedan, 
taken to the ferry, and met on the other 
side by James, who tried to be amiable 
and failed. He might not have failed, 
if my longing for his sister had not be- 
that I found myself 
He took me through the vari- 
ous workshops, 


me for kidnaping his beloved 
\nyhow, | 


come so intense 
listless. 
showing me the proc- 
esses that should have been interesting, 
the precipitation of salts, and the prep- 
aration of eucalyptus oil. All through, 
rather 


he remained the silent, 


rather heavy young man, talking monot- 


same 
onously of yields and costs, while I con- 
in his features 
a resemblance to Olea. I 


soled myself by seeking 
suffered a 
hateful afternoon. Indeed, 1 was almost 
at last. at six o'clock, he ac- 
companied me to the ferry. 


rude when 


I could not find Olga before dinner, 
and walked the house wretchedly 
lost soul in 
wanted Olga. to 
hear 


enter- 
ing all its public rooms, a 
its bods | 
move, to 


search of 


see her laugh to 


her fil, 
feel upon my personality the impact of 
her and easy 
be bathed, if I might, 
that she, too, perhaps 


dislike me. 


But my 


vouth merriment, and to 
in the sensation 


well, she did not 


Uncle Purfleet, in a state of 
satisfaction, forced me to be polite. 
Later, at the conversa- 
tion. He was still excited, still child- 
like, and his chatter was so continuous 
that | that I had to 
grit my teeth together to keep down my 
exasperation. Opposite sat Olga, silent, 
her long lashes making half moons of 


dinner, he led 


grew enervated, 
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shadow upon her cheeks. I wanted to 
cry out to her: “Speak to me, say what 
you will, but come alive!’ Uncle Pur- 
fleet cared for none of these things, and 
when, at last, dinner was finished and 
we rose, I felt relief, for now I could 
move, escape his babble, and, perhaps, 
for a few minutes be alone with my 
dear. 

“Now, young man,” said Uncle Pur- 
fleet, “you’re not going to play the trick 
upon me you played this morning. No, 
no! No running away with my little 
niece. I’m going to have her to-night. 
You and James can go and smoke in 
the garden. You'll find the garden: 
four pots of geraniums in the yard. 
James will show you.” 

“Isn’t it rather cold?” I said miser- 
ably. 

“Don’t be a mollycoddle. Olga and 
I will take coffee in my study to-night. 
You and James can come up in half an 
hour.” 


I went out into the vard. Some min- 


utes later James joined me, and side by 
side we paced up and down in complete 


silence. He irritated me. I wanted to 
talk about his sister, but could not. I 
knew her more intimately than he could. 
He could only defile her. So, silently. 
we went up and down, when suddenly | 
stopped. 

“What's that?” I said. 

“Some one called,” said James. 

It was not a call. It was a woman’s 
scream, a scream of terror, resounding 
through the night. Then it came again: 
a high cry for help, a cry of abject 
horror. 

“It’s Olga!” I exclaimed. I ran up 
the long yard, followed by James, but 
as I reached the door that led into the 
house I was confronted with a figure, 
that of a woman, tottering down the 
steps. I caught her up in my arms. 

“Olga! What’s the matter?” She 
was almost fainting, but on hearing my 
voice raised her head. 

“Uncle—upstairs—he's fallen down.” 
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“Come with me,” I said. She did not 
reply, but regained enough strength to 
walk by my side. The arm I held was 
shaken by a_ convulsive movement, 
James followed us, still silent. Our 
progress was slow up the stairs. Mrs, 
Rudge, still in black, her arms folded, 
her eyes downcast, waited by the table, 
I led Olga into the room, where my 
uncle lay upon the floor. 

“What’s the matter, Rudgie?” asked 
James in his familiar tone. 

“Mr. Purfleet is dead,” 

Rudge. 

A long sigh came from Olga’s lips. 
She slid through my arms and fell to 
the ground, fainting. 

I flung myself upon my knees by 
Olga’s side, while Mrs. Rudge watched 
us, unstirred. I could see Uncle Pur- 
fleet, fallen in a heap by the side of the 
table, upon which stood an automatic 
coffee machine. Near by a methylated 
spirit lamp burned, casting upon the 
scene a sinister blue light. Feeling Olga 
stir, I turned to examine my uncle, but 
no beat came from his heart. He was 
dead. All the same, I said vaguely: 

“We must telephone for a doctor.” 

Mrs. Rudge had gone to Olga, who 
now weakly opened her eyes: 

“T rang for Doctor Fairlie some min- 
utes I hear his knock.” 

There was nothing to be done. 


Mrs. 


said 


ago. 
Evi- 
dently my uncle had had a stroke. I 
returned to Olga, while Mrs. Rudge 
went downstairs to admit the doctor. 
James watched us with an uncertain 
air; then went out casually, as if the 
scene did not concern him. 

“Olga,” I murmured, “are you all 
right now?” 

"ee," 
fainted.” 

“Let me get you a glass of water,” 

said. 

She uttered a low. animal cry: 

“Don’t leave me!” With both hands 
she clasped my neck: “Don’t leave me 
with—that. I’m frightened.” 


she said. suppose I 
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“Olga,” I murmured, taking her into 
my arms, “I’ll never leave you.” 
‘Instinctively, as if seeking comfort 
rather than satisfying love, her lips met 
mine in a rapid, but ardent embrace. 
In this chamber of death, life was al- 
ready at work renewing itself, prepar- 
ing the reinforcement of the quick that 
step into the footprints of the dead. 


Little Doctor Fairlie, curiously akin 
to my poor uncle in his irritability and 
agitation, called us fools, and asked why 
we had not placed my uncle upon the 
sofa. Then he bent down to examine 
him. About him we feeling 
rather sick, since grief, love and horror 
were in my mind mingled. By my side 
Olga stared at her uncle’s body with 
fascinated intentness, taking no notice of 
me, as if she had forgotten the intimacy 
of a monent. James, to my surprise, 
was weeping. For the first time I felt 
sympathetic to him. Never before had 


stood, I 


I seen a grown man wipe his eyes, or 
turn away so that others might not de- 
tect the working of his lips. Only Mrs. 
Rudge stayed entirely calm, entirely de- 
tached, standing near the window in her 
familiar attitude, her features fixed, her 
mouth rigid, perhaps contemptuous, as 
if she despised a human being for being 
so weak as to die. 

After a moment Doctor Fairlie asked 
me to help him. We placed the body 
upon the sofa, from which Olga stood 
back, shuddering. 

“At least, there he lies decently,” said 
Doctor Fairlie. “My poor old friend!” 
he went His small-featured face 
looked comical in his sadness. “It’s 
very added. He 
looked raised the 
eyelids callousness. 
He pulled down the 
lower lip, bent the wrist. “Very strange. 
I can’t make it out.” 

“I suppose he’s had a stroke, doctor ?” 
said James, in an ill-assured voice. 

“It looks like it,” said Doctor Fairlie 


on. 


extraordinary,” he 
the 
pre fessic ynal 


down into 
with 


“Very queer.” 


eves, 
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the symptoms 
Sesides, my poor old 
friend—we've known each other thirty 
years—he was not in the least 
plectic.” 


meditatively, “though 
don’t point to it. 


apo- 


“Oh, Doctor Fairlie,” cried Olga, in a 
voice that trembled, and I watched the 
frenzy in her eyes, “he was making the 
coffee. He fell down—dead.”’ 

“My dear child,” said Doctor Fairlie, 
“you're very agitated, naturally, but, 
since you were there, perhaps you can 
tell ‘us what happened.” 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t. 
ened.” 

“There’s no point in torturing you. 
Perhaps you'd better go to bed. Still 
I wish——” 

“T can’t go to bed,” cried Olga, driv- 
ing her fingers into her hair and ruf- 
fling it, so that she looked wild, like a 
frightened beast, like a fury. “Uncle 
took me upstairs to make the coffee him- 
self in the machine. 


I’m so fright- 


He always does. 
He said | was to have some coffee, but 
I wouldn’t. I! said: I can’t sleep if | 
drink The telephone rang— 
some went to the telephone, 
but said I was to watch the machine.” 

“Yes?” said Doctor Fairlie, interested. 
“What happened then?” 

“T watched the machine. I wasn’t to 
let it boil over. He came back. He said 
I must have a cup; that it wouldn’t do 
me any harm. So he poured it out, 
though I said | wouldn’t. He drank his 
coffee, and. then—oh, I can’t, I can’t!” 

She stopped helplessly. 

I went to her, took her into my arms, 
where she wept, shaken all through by 
her sobs. 

“Now, Doctor Fairlie 
“vou're course. Mrs 
Rudge, will vou take Miss Pennard te 
bed, please: Try and keep her quiet. 
I’ll send across something to make het 
sleep as soon as I get back.” 

Mrs. Rudge did not reply, but took 
Olga from me. It was hateful to let 
her go, and into such custody. I watched 


coffee 
one—he 


said 
excited, of 


then,” 


too 
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them go out, the elder woman support- 
ing Olga, as if my dearest were being 
led into danger. 

“Well, said James, who 
seemed to have regained control of him- 
self, “what do you want us to do?” 

“Nothing for the moment,” said the 
little doctor, had become 
dry. “Of course, I can’t give you a 
certificate.” 

‘But, doctor!” cried James. “Surely 
it’s clear that my uncle’s had a stroke?” 

“It isn’t clear. I’ve every reason to 
think it’s a stroke, but I can’t give a 
certificate unless I know. Besides, | 
say I’ve reason to think it’s a stroke, 
because I don’t know what it is. Might 
be anything. Heart failure, congestion 
after a heavy meal. What did he have 
for dinner to-night?” We told him. 
“There’s nothing to upset him in that. 
Poor Purfleet was a healthy man, and 
hardly over fifty. I can’t make it out.” 
There was a long silence. Absurd as 
it may seem, suspicions came over me. 
The jerky doctor staring at us, the body 
on the sofa, the blue flame of the spirit 
lamp, all this combined to impress me. 
The silence lasted for some time, be- 
came intolerable, so that it was I who 
broke it. 

“Well, doctor?” I said. 

“Well? Well?” he repeated irritably. 
“T don’t know.” He stared in turn at 
each of us, a strange expression in his 
eyes. “James,” he said, “go downstairs 
and get me a few small bottles.” 

“What for?” asked James. 

“Do what I tell you! Three of four 
bottles. Any bottles. And their corks.” 
The doctor paced up and down, some- 
times glancing at the body, sometimes 
at me, his face rigid. As soon as James 
returned, with two wine bottles and a 
small medicine bottle, the doctor, with 
swift, feline movements, poured into 
them, separately, the contents of the cof- 
fee machine and of the two cups. Tear- 
ing three pages from his notebook, he 
forced these between the corks and the 


doctor,” 


whose voice 
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necks of the bottles, and wrote a few 
words upon each. 

“Now, you two,” he said, “I call you 
to witness that I have filled these three 
bottles separately, and that on one I am 
writing the word: ‘Container,’ on an- 
other: ‘Full cup,’ that is to say, Olga’s 
cup, and on the third: ‘Half-empty cup,’ 
that is to say, Purfleet’s.” 

“But, look here, doctor,” I cried, “you 
don’t suggest——” 

“T suggest nothing. I know nothing. 
I want to know nothing. But I will not 
certify the cause of the death of a man 
when I don’t know the cause, when noth- 
ing points to the obvious cause.” 

James and I were both silent as the 
doctor wished us good evening and 
went out. 


It might have been expected that 
breakfast, which James and I took alone, 
would be a silent meal, for neither could 
have slept well, but, instead, we were 
filled with nervous agitation, discussed 
the contents of the newspaper, climate, 
and geography, talking feverishly, as if 
we did not dare to leave space for our 
common preoccupations. We ap- 
proached the tragedy of the night before 
only when James informed me that the 
doctor’s draft had taken effect, and 
that Olga was still asleep. Still, as he 
rose James said: 

“I suppose you'll still be here on 
Friday ?” 

Of course, since 


“Ves, | suppose so. 


my uncle— 

“Oh, you'd better stay,” said James 
heartily. “I think he’d want you to be 
there. At the funeral, I mean. You 
needn’t bother about anything. I'll call 
on the undertaker this morning before 
I go to serkeley. I must go. I'll be 
back early this afternoon, but I’ve ab- 
solutely got to go this morning.” 

“All right,” I said. “I'll be in the 
house in case Olga wants anything.” 

“All right,” said James. “I expect 
you will.” 
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While I pondered the sarcasm, which 
obviously hid under his reply, he went 
out. 

I did not see Olga all that day. About 
twelve o’clock I asked for Mrs. Rudge, 
but was told that Olga had just waked 
up, and that the housekeeper was with 
her. In response to a knock at the door, 
Mrs. Rudge’s waxen mask appeared, to 
tell me that all was as well as might be. 
So I spent my time pursued by doubts, 
which every moment grew heavier, by 
incomprehensible agitation. I could not 
sit still. I had to walk about the house, 
going into every room except the one 
where my uncle had died. I vainly tried 
to read; I could not finish cigarettes, and 
flung them away half-smoked. Most 
agonizing of all was the thought of 
Olga, suffering, no doubt, in her room, 
and watched 


What could I 


over by an evil genius. 


do? Surely she wanted 


me, but I could not force my way in. 
\nd did she want me: 


that 
human 
a caress she would 

to any creature that found 
itself near her in her panic? That, too, 
troubled me, and combined with vague 


Did not 
kiss express merely a need for 
Was it not 
have given 


contact ¢ 


suspicions to drive me into a nervous 
state Thus, when Doctor Fairlie ar- 
rived at two o’clock he remarked that I 
looked as if I wanted a prescription. 
“But I can that 


“Tust going to remove 


send you later,” he 


now I’m 
» him?” I cried. 

“Of course. 
There 


“Oh, doctor,” 


give a certificate. 


must be an autopsy.” 


I can’t 
I cried, “Olga——~’ 
“T know that as well as you-do,” 

Fairlie, irritated. “Of course, she won't 

like it, but I’ve my duty to do, and, if 


said 


you try to stop me, young man, I warn 
you that you stand in the way of the 
law. Now, don’t trouble yourself. Go 
into another room. I’ve an ambulance 
outside and two men.” 

I went away. I had no right to inter- 
fere, and I did not want to see my old 
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friend taken away, still and helpless; 
he so kind, absurd and merry. James 
did not return until five o'clock, when 
he seemed minded to attack me for hav- 
ing let the body go. 

“Well, I couldn’t prevent it,” 
plied, on an acid note. 
relative.” 


I re- 
“T’m not even a 


“It’s so ridiculous,” said James testily. 

“IT quite agree with you,” I replied, 
“but the law’s the law.” 

James did not reply, and until bed- 
time sullenness prevailed. I should have 
been driven to frenzy, if Olga had not 
sent me the with a message, 
saying that she was all right, but did 
not In the 
midst of my preoccupations I now knew 
an intense delight: 
remembered 


negress 
feel fit to come downstairs. 


she thought of me, 
that I could 
not rest unless I had news of her. Per- 
haps she cared. 


me, realized 


Thus another day passed, and now 
another night, when I slept heavily, hav- 
ing taken Doctor Fairlie’s dose. James 
briefly informed me that the funeral 
would probably take place on Friday, 
and went out. I was glad to see him 
go, for now I determined that nothing 
should separate me from Olga. She 
had been a prisoner in her room for 
thirty-six hours, in a jail entered only 
by a jailer whose personality was abom- 
inable. So I 
Mrs. 
up the 


waited the moment when 
the kitchen, ran 
stairs, tapped at the door. A 
weak voice said: 


Rudge went to 


“Come in!” 
already dressed 
for the street, and turned to me, blush- 


[ entered. Olga was 
ing, a sparkle in eyes, where, to my 
intoxication, I saw form a look of 
pleasure. 

“Olga,” I said, “you’re going out— 
you must have air!” Then 
tions The 
abandoned my tongue. 
in my arms, clinging to me, the aroma 
of her hair filling my nostrils, my lips 
upon her cheek, then, at 


emo- 
common- 


my 


grew too strong. 


place She was 


last, finding 
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hers, while brokenly we tried to ex- 
change words of love. 

“Olga,” I whispered feverishly, “it’s 
wrong of me, but I can’t help it. I’m 
too happy. Come out with me, to the 
Presidio. Let’s get away for a moment 
from—all this—be together, you and I.” 

“Yes,”’ whispered Olga, “let’s go out. 
I know it’s wrong of me, but I can’t 
help feeling happy. No, you mustn’t 
kiss me again. Let me put on my hat.” 

Hand in hand we went down the 
stairs, znd reached the hall just as the 
negress, Jezebel, opened the door to let 
in a rather short, square man. 

“Oh!” cried Olga. “Mr. 
How do you do?” 

“How do you do, Miss Pennard?” 
He looked toward me interrogatively. 

“I’m sorry,” said Olga, flustered. “I 
forgot to introduce you. Mr. Dent, Mr. 
Downe. Mr. Downe is the district at- 
torney. We were just going out.” 

“So I see,” replied the district at- 
torney. “First of all, let me condole 


Downe! 


deeply upon your loss, Miss Pennard. 
I did not know Mr. Purfleet very well, 
but I knew him.well enough to appre- 


ciate him. Now, I’m afraid, Miss Pen- 
nard, that I must detain you just for 
a moment. You realize, of course, that, 
in a matter like this, I must ask a few 
questions.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Olga. 
we go into the drawing-room ?” 

“Yes. That will do very well,” said 
the district attorney. I followed him, 
my heart beating, for the sight of the 
official, combined with the attitude of 
Doctor Fairlie, made heavier the load 
of doom that was settling upon me. 

“Miss Pennard, would you mind call- 
ing the whole of household to 
the drawing-room ?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it. My 
brother is out for a moment, I believe.” 

“Then, please, call everybody else, will 
you?” 

In a moment we were gathered there: 
Mrs. Rudge, impassive and suggesting 


“Shall 


your 
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that the matter did not concern her, 
Jezebel, rather proud of sitting down on 
one of the Louis XVI. chairs, and striv- 
ing to repress giggles. Just as the dis- 
trict attorney was about to address us 
James, who had returned from some er- 
rand, came into the room, and _ stood 
staring for a moment, until Mr. Downe 
explained that a few questions must now 
be asked. 

“I’m sorry to tell you,” he began, 
“that I have reason to think that Mr. 
Purfleet did not meet his death through 
natural causes.”” There was a silence, 
during which my eyes grew strained. 
“Yes,” the official went on, “Doctor 
Fairlie was quite right in impounding 
the coffee which was drunk by Mr. Pur- 
fleet just before his death. This was 
analyzed yesterday, and in each of the 
specimens of coffee was found a sur- 
prising quantity of hemopylin. Alto- 
gether, seventy-two grains of hemopylin 
were found in the coffee. The medical 
expert tells me that two grains is a 
fatal dose. This drug is an alkaloid; 
its effects are immediate; it is highly 
soluble in water ; it is scentless, and has 
a bitter taste. For the latter reason, it 
is, therefore, highly suitable for admin- 
istration in black coffee.” 

There was a long pause, during which 
we waited with hardened faces. 

“You perceive what I mean?” said the 
district attorney. “This is a serious mat- 
ter. It is self-evident that Mr. Purfleet 
was poisoned. I’m very sorry indeed to 
have to say so, but it seems that a crime 
has been committed. By whom, time 
will show. Still, I have come here to 
obtain some evidence, if I can, without 
making a scandal. It is just conceivable 
that the poison was self-administered. 
I do not want to make an arrest in a 
family that has been known to me for 
years—unless I am forced to. That is 
to say,” he went on, in a measured voice: 
“T may be compelled to make an arrest. 
But I do not want to create scandal by 
making a wrongful arrest. Therefore, 
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I am going to ask you all to assist me 
by answering my questions. Mr. Pen- 
nard.” he added, turning to James, “if 
you will, may I begin with you?” 

' “Certainly,” said James, fea- 
tures had resumed their ordinary inex- 


whose 


pressive cast. 
“Where 
died?” 
“In the yard, with Mr, Dent.” 
“How did you come to know that your 
uncle was dead?” 
“We heard a 
“Do you mean that you heard your 
uncle cry out?’ asked the district 
torney. 


were you when your uncle 


scream.” 
at- 


“No, it was a girl’s scream. It was 
Olga, who was with him, and at once 
Mr. Dent— 

“One moment,” said 
torney 


the district at- 
“Let me get this in order. We 
had come to the point where you heard 
a girl's scream and recognized the voice 
of your sister Olga. What did you do?” 

“Nothing for a moment.” 

“Why was that? Did it not strike you 
as unusual that you should hear a scream 
from your uncle’s house ?” 

“I was going to tell you,” said James 
coolly, “that after that we heard the 
scream again and ran up to the house. 
My sister met us at the door.” 

“Did you 
about her?” 


notice anything unusual 
“She was very upset.” 
“Was Mr. Dent following vou?” 
“Ves” 
“What did you do?” 
“We went upstairs with my sister.” 
“T thought you said that she was very 
upset.” 
“We didn’t go upstairs immediately. 
ie told us what had happened.” 
“Verv good. So Mr. Dent followed 
you upstairs, and there you found your 
uncle. Was he dead?” 
“T think so. Mr. Dent examined him.” 
“What did you do then?” 
“I did nothing,” 
too upset.” 


S] 


said James. “I was 
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“Can you tell me anything more?” 
“No,” said James. 

“Have you any idea as to 
poison was administered?” 

“IT expect it was in the coffee,” 
James thoughtfully. 

“That piece of information is not 
novel. Thank you, Mr. Pennard. Now, 
Mr. Dent,” he added, turning toward 
me, “since you were with Mr. Pen- 
nard at the time, have you anything to 
add?” 

“No,” I said. “He has told you the 
facts just as they happened.” 

“Have you nothing to add?” 

“No,” I said, “except that my uncle 
was certainly dead when | 
him. I couldn’t feel his heart at all.” 

“Uncle!” said Olga in a choked voice. 
“Oh, Mr. Downe—I can'’t- ni 

“Olga!” 1 cried, and, despite the 
spectators, put my arm about her shoul- 
ders. 


how the 


said 


examined 


She laid her head against my 
weeping loudly, but standing 
close, as if my contact comforted her. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Pennard,” said the 
district attorney, “but I shall have to 
ask you a few questions, also. I know 
this is very painful to you. Perhaps 
we'd better wait a little. 


breast, 


Meanwhile, 


Mr. Dent, you have absolutely nothing 

more to say?” 
“Nothing. =] 

Mrs. Rudge 


examined uncle. 


my 
was there.’ 

“Is this lady Mrs. Rudge?” 
dicated the dark figure. 

“Ves.” 

“Well, now, Mrs. Rudge, | 
are Mr. Purfleet’s 
aren't you?” 

oe 

“Were 
he died?” 

“No. I was in my own room.” 

“Mr. Dent says that you were in Mr. 
Purfleet’s room when he reached it.” 

“That is so. But I was not with Mr. 
Purfleet when he died. I think he was 
dead before I arrived.” 

“What brought you to his study?” 


He in- 


believe 


you housekeeper, 


vou with Mr. Purfleet when 
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“T heard Olga scream.”’ 

“Why were you not trying to revive 
Mr. Purfleet, you were in the 
room; Were you frightened ?” 

A faint movement of the housekeep- 
er’s upper lip showed what contempt 
was aroused in her by such a suggestion. 

“No, I was not frightened. But Mr. 
Purfleet was dead. I could see that.” 

“But why did you stay in the room, 
if you were not trying to Mr. 
Purfleet ?” 

“Because I saw that he was dead, 


since 


revive 


and 
because I heard the young people come 
up the stairs. Besides, | had been out 
of the room. I had gone to telephone 
Doctor Fairlie.” 

He turned to Jezebel. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Rudge. Do 
know anything about this?” 

“No, suh,”’ moaned the negress. 


you 


“Oh, 


it’s so horrible, and I did love masser 


so much.”’ 


“Now. don't be silly. Where were 


you when Mr. Purfleet died?” 


“T was in bed, suh. I— 

“Thank Now, Miss Pennard, 
I'm very sorry to trouble you, but, since 
you with Mr. Purfleet when he 
died, I must. Tell me, how long were 
you with Mr. Purfleet altogether ?” 

Olga made a effort, bit her 
trembling lip, and, though I could feel 
her body shudder against mine, replied 
quietly : 


you, 


were 


great 


“I'm not sure. Perhaps ten minutes 
before he went to telephone.” 

“Yes. But before that Did he ask 
you to come and have coffee with him?” 

"7. 

“Did he always do so?” 


My poor uncle liked 
himself in his ma- 


“Nearly always 
to make the coffee 
chine. He said Jezebel made it badly.” 

“Oh, miss cried Jezebel, then 
stopped, terrified by a single glance from 
the district attorney. 

“So your uncle always made the cof- 
fee himself after dinner ?” 

“Nearly always. The night before—- 


Ainslee’s 


that was my birthday—he made it in 
the dining room.” 

“Very well. | the machine, 
It’s a stand upon which is hung a large 
round container made of glass. Into this 
is put the water. Into the container is 
stuck a large funnel of 


know 


glass, and in 
this funnel the coffee is placed. Then, 
with a spirit lamp, the water is boiled; 
the steam forces the water through a 
tube until it covers the coffee. Then the 
spirit lamp is taken away, and the coffee 
comes down through the tube into the 
container. 

“Yes,” said Olga quietly. She moved 
away from me, her smal] hands clenched, 
I saw that she wanted alone to face the 
questions. 


Is that correct 7” 


“Very good. The coffee was made and 
poured out by vour uncle. But, tell me, 
Miss Pennard, you say he went to the 
telephone. When did he go to the tele- 
phone ?” 

“While he was making the coffee.” 

“T don’t understand. 
is, | 


The telephone, 
another What 
do you mean, exactly, by saying that he 
went to the telephone while he was mak- 


ing the coffee?” 


believe, in room 


“The telephone rang while the water 
was passing up. My uncle said to me: 
‘Watch it for a moment, and don’t let 
it boil over.’ ”’ 

“Ther he went to the telephone?” 

“Te. 

“Meanwhile you stayed with the cof- 
fee machine ?” 

“ae. 

“And you were alone 

"Te. 

“Very good. 
back. By that 
ready ?” 

“Yes. All the water had passed up.” 

“That is to say, you were in charge 
of the coffee in its finished state?” 

"te 

There was a pause while the district 
attorney kept fixed upon Olga a gaze 
that disquieted me. Nothing clearly oc- 


Then 


time, 


vour uncle came 


was the coffee 
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cupied my mind, but I had the sensation 
that something was approaching us, some 
discovery that filled me with horror. 
Indeed, the feeling grew more oppres- 
sive as the district attorney went on: 

“Your uncle—what did your uncle do 
then ?”” 

He said: ‘Now, you’re going to en- 
joy this, Olga. I’m sure it’s very good 
coffee. It smells so nice.’” 

“Then he poured out two cups?” 

“I didn’t want him to,” said Olga. “I 
said I didn’t like coffee so late.” 

“But, Miss Pennard, two cups were 
found, one of them full, the other half 
empty.” 

“My uncle insisted,” said Olga, in a 
low voice. 

“Then ?” 

“Then,” said Olga, in a still lower 
voice, “he drank half his coffee very 
fast—and—oh, Mr. Downe—I can’t 
bear it!” 

“I’m sorry, Miss Pennard, but I must 
finish. Now, don’t you think it was 
rather unkind of you not to drink just 
one cup of coffee to please your uncle?” 

“But I'd told him I didn’t 
Why should I drink it?” 

“Do you never take coffee?” 

“Only in the morning.” 

“You told me that the evening before, 
at your birthday party, your uncle made 
the coffee in the dining room. Did you 
drink it?” 

“Yes. You see, I didn’t want to dis- 
please him.” , 


want it. 


“Then you were willing to take coffee 
the evening before your uncle died, but 
not the evening on which he died ?” 

“But I'd said that it prevented me 
from sleeping. I said I’d never take 
coffee again in the evening. I said it 
in your presence, James—and Ivor 
didn’t 1?” 

“Miss Pennard, are you aware that 
there was poison in both cups?” 

“Oh!” 

“If you had drunk your coffee, you 
would have been poisoned.” 
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“Mr. Downe, what do you mean?” 

“Answer my question, Miss Pennard. 
It’s simple enough.” 

“Look here, Mr. District Attorney 
——” | said, feeling Olga’s agony and 
apprehension enter my own body. 

“Please be silent, Mr. Dent. I may 
have other questions to put to you in a 
moment. You will please not interfere 
with my examination. Now, Miss Pen- 
nard, would you have been poisoned ?” 

“Of course, I should have been poi- 
soned,” cried Olga. “It’s too silly.” 

“Very good. Your uncle was a great 
coffee drinker, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes. It was very bad for him, but 
he 
“But he indulged in it. Did your 
uncle take coffee at any other time that 
day ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Does anybody know?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Rudge quietly. “Mr. 
Purfleet brewed himself coffee 
after lunch and in the middle of the 
afternoon. That was his habit.” 

“Here, you, Jezebel—what’s your 
name! Did you wash the machine that 
day ?” 

“Yes, suh, in the afternoon, and—— 

“Miss Pennard,” said the district at- 
torney sharply, “do you know anything 
of the disposal of Mr. Purfleet’s. for- 
tune?” 

“10,” “I’m to have the 
business, and Olga gets a hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“How long have known these 
facts? I mean, when were you made 
aware of Mr. Purfleet’s will?” 

“The day before he died.” 


some 


” 


said James. 


you 


“Miss Pennard, you hear what your 


brother says? Were you, also, aware of 


this °?” 

“Of course, yes, but——” 

“Now, tell me, don’t you think it 
strange that the evening before he dies 
you take coffee with your uncle, and 
nothing happens; that on that particular 
day you have become aware that, if he 
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dies, you will inherit a hundred thousand 
dollars ; that twice next day he takes cof- 
fee alone and survives; finally, that 
evening he takes coffee, but this time 
with you, and dies—poisoned ?” 

There was a long pause. My horror 
was so great that I did not think of 
seizing by the throat this slow torturer. 

“Miss Pennard,” said the district at- 
torney sorrowfully, “I hate to assert it, 
and I do not assert it—I do not know. 
But I am compelled to suspect you of 
being a party to your uncle’s death.” 

“Sir!” I cried. 

“Enough,” said the district attorney. 
“This will be settled by a court of law. 
My business is merely to order the ar- 
rest.” 

“But, Mr. Downe,” James exclaimed, 
“my sister isn’t a poisoner. For Heav- 
en’s sake——”’ 

“Arrest!” I cried. 

The district looked at me 
kindly, as if he understood my emo- 
tions. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Dent. 
will come right in the end. 
I must do my duty.” 

I took Olga into my arms. She clung 
to me, shuddering, trying to speak. We 
were so close in spirit, then, that time 
passed, that I did not notice that the 
room had emptied itself. 
footsteps upon the stairs. 
to me. 

“Olga,” I said at last, “I don’t care 
what it looks like; I love you. Do you 
love me?” She nodded against my 
breast. “I don’t believe you’ve done it, 
but, if you have, I don’t care.” 

At that moment the district attorney, 
followed by two men, entered the room. 

“Miss Pennard,” said one of the 
policemen, “you must come with us.” 

She clung to me desperately. An in- 
sane rage rose in me as I considered 
the men into whose hands I must remit 
the sweetest, the dearest of women. 

“Come, Mr. Dent!” said the district 
attorney sadly. “It’s no use your re- 


attorney 


Perhaps all 
Meanwhile, 


I heard heavy 
Still she clung 


Ainslee’s 


sisting. See here!” He held out a 
twist of paper. ‘“That’s probably hemo- 
pylin, about eighty grains of it. We've 
just found it in Miss Pennard’s ribbon 
box.” 


I doubted her. Though I had held 
her in my arms, assured her that I be- 
lieved in her innocence, sworn that, even 
if she were guilty, I loved her still; 
though she was not guilty; though it 
was absurd, in those sunny hours of the 
day as I looked out of the window upon 
the brilliant blooms of the geraniums, | 
doubted her. 

I was vile. I sinned against love. 
I profaned my own passion. I recited 
the evidence to myself until I knew it 
every word: Uncle Purfleet had all his 
life, in the evening, brewed his own 
coffee and drunk it safely; then he had 
brewed it with Olga, and she had drunk 
it safely; then he had announced the 
terms of his will, drunk coffee with her, 
and died; she drank with him the first 
night in safety ; next day when the cof- 
fee was poisoned she would not drink. 
Temptation makes criminals of us all. 
In those hours, though I would not have 
confessed it to her, or to any one, I 
believed her a murderess. Why? What 
madness had seized her, since her uncle 
doubtless would have given her as much 
What secret de- 
sire had fastened upon her as a hawk 
upon a sparrow? 

I did not suffer then. It was only in 
the afternoon, when I convinced myself 


money as she needed? 


that the woman I loved was a poisoner, 
that 
had known her such a little time, and 


immense desolation was mine. I 
already I loved her. Already she repre- 
sented to me all aspiration, all expecta- 
tion of happiness. Without her, I was 
indéed Ishmael. I thought of her more 
gently, recreated before my eyes the 
sweet, irregular features, the sparkling 
glance, the fair hair like.a golden mesh. 
Beauty combined with abominable 
crime! No, it was impossible; it was 
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absurd. Excitement me as 
| told myself that facts might pile one 
upon the other, but I should not believe. 
No, I should not If they 
hanged her, I should not believe it. If 
shouldn't believe. it. 
Only then did I fully love Olga; until 
that had the 
girl I most desired; now she was re- 
field of 
women, set aside as victim of a 
error, made intoxicat- 
ing by the breath of fear and the flavor 
I did not believe that Olga 
had poisoned her uncle, but my _ sub- 
-gnscious self believed it still; she drew 
me now with a greater strength. To 
think her guilty would be abominable 
to feel her guilty was exquisite, because 
to think her guilty and to love her still 
raised in me an 
for my own fidelity. 


“No,” I 


came over 


believe it. 
she confessed, I 


minute she been merely 


moved from the competitive 
the 
monstrous more 


of crime. 


immense admiration 


“she didn’t 
Who, then? 


to myself, 
do it.” But who did? 

Suicide? Absurd! Uncle Purfleet, if 
he wanted to kill himself. would not have 
secured for the grave the company of 
loved. An 


have 


said 


the niece he idea such as 
that might the hero of 
a Greek tragedy, but not to a fussy little 
druggist. Some hand, other in- 
terested hand, had placed the poison in 
the cup. It was this meditation took me 
to Mrs. Rudge. 

It was unfair of me, I know, for, all 
through, Mrs. Rudge had conducted her- 
self with gravity and grief—such grief, 
at least, as may feel. 
Neither proof nor suspicion indicated 
her. Mrs. Rudge was not with the dead 


come to 


some 


Stone statues 


man when he died; she gained an an- 
nuity, yes, but that was equal only to 
Why should she kill him? 
To spend in idleness 
Absurd! But her personality 
condemned her, her silence, her harsh- 


her salary. 
her remaining 
years ? 


ness, the lack of expression insher eyes. 
Her abominable rectitude 
sin. 


clamored of 


Thus, during the next few days I 
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haunted Mrs. Rudge, if I may use such 
a word, for here was a ghost haunting 
a ghost. I stayed in the house, since no 
one told me to go, for James went to 
the chemical works every morning, and 
did not return till late. There was no 
one to bid me leave. No doubt ‘James 
Pennard felt a delicacy in expelling his 
uncle’s guest, while Mrs. Rudge, im- 
movable and aloof, went about her secret 
business in fashion. Neither 
spoke, save out of necessity; James, 
notably, hopeless. Once he 
railed against Olga as a murderess, fin- 
ished with tears in his eyes, as if he 
mourned his little sister. 

“She can’t have done it!” he repeated 
again and again. “Olga—my little 
sister !”” 


noiseless 


seemed 


Now I had another companion, not 
suspicion, but pain. Olga had disap- 
peared into the jail as a stone into a 
well. In his desire to 
the district attorney kep 
crecy. 


avoid scandal, 
absolute se- 
The newspapers announced that 
a respected citizen had died suddenly; 
nothing more was said; so far, the ar- 
rest was not published. Olga sat in her 
cell, lost and forgotten, while above her 
head the secret processes of the law 
slowly moved toward their end, seeking 
certainty and avoiding noise. That was 
it—the absolute silence. 
If Olga’s arrest had been published un- 
der big headlines, if the newspapers were 
developing the mystery, I should have 
been angered; I should have fallen into 
controversy; I should have had some- 
thing to busy me. But there was noth- 
nothing but the emptiness which a 
few days before had been peopled by a 
sweet being now reduced to phantom. 

I could not cast aside the thought of 
Olga in her cell, seated upon a stool, 
her head bent, absorbed in an endless 
and insoluble reverie, suffering. I could 
do nothing for her, could not penetrate 
the stone walls, could not for a moment 
raise eyes full of pity and lips speak- 
ing cheer to “the little square of blue 


the horror of 


ing; 
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the prisoner calls sky.” It was that 
drove me to frenzy. It was enough that 
silence should hang about my beloved, 
as it hung in this house, but my inability 
to dispel it, to people that silence with 
a shout of faith—— 

It drove me out of the house, for 
long walks as far as the Golden Gate, 
up, with a beating heart, the slopes of 
Tamalpais. The exquisiteness of the 
spring enhanced my agony, for the pep- 
per trees were flowering, the eucalyptus 
breathed fragrant, and on the thousand 
palms new green leaves were shooting. 
The world was so fair, so optimistic, 
that after a while I could not bear it, 
and must return to the dark house, to 
shut myself away from the happy world. 

Thus, I pursued Mrs. Rudge. She 
was not easily found, for she lived 
mainly in her room. We exchanged a 
few words in corridors ; I manufactured 
needs so that she might satisfy them. 
Always she was courteous, but never 
did she grant me more than one word 
for every ten I uttered. On the third 
evening, unable to bear the silence in the 
house to which James had not returned, 
I knocked at her foor. 

Here was the room I might have ex- 
pected. A tiled floor, white walls bear- 
ing no pictures. One armchair, one 
table, one hard chair. Absolute frigid- 
ity, nakedness. An anonymous room, a 
room without an owner, a room in- 
habited by a creature without outer life, 
whose private drama was played within, 
in dark, dark recesses. 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Rudge. 

“I’m sorry to burst in like this,” I 
said. “Are you busy?” 

“No.” 

“May I talk to you? 
here. 
body. 

wrest 

I sat down in the armchair. She ter- 
rified and drew me as she fastened upon 
me those eyes without glitter. Of 
course, I talked in general at first, and 


It’s so gloomy 
I felt I wanted to talk to some- 


Ainslee’s 


only by degrees spoke of my uncle’s 
good qualities, to which at once she 
nodded with approval. I stayed there, 
I suppose, half an hour. At last, I felt 
so lonely in this cold room, with a half- 
embodied spirit, that I commented on 
my uncle’s peculiarities. 

“What a pity,” I said, “that he was 
so fussy about his own coffee! If only 
he’d let ‘ezebel make it in the kitchen, 
this wouldn’t have happened.” 

Then Mrs. Rudge surprised me. Per- 
haps she was just human enough not to 
be able to endure for half an hour that 
some one else should speak, and she say 
little. 

“Yes,” she said, “he was always very 
particular about his coffee. He used to 
get it ready ground from a special store, 
and keep it in his own cupboard.” I 
waited, astounded by this long sentence. 
Vaguely, she added: “Three quarters 
Java and a quarter Mocha. He always 
would have that mixture.” 

Then she flung me a hostile glance, 
and, though I strove to make her talk, 
now she was silent, and at last hinted 
that she was busy with the household ac- 
counts. So I left her, went for a long 
walk along the brilliant streets, at last 
returning to my room. I might as well 


go to bed and try to sleep away my 
agony. 


But just as I was taking off my coat, 
preoccupied as I was with Mrs. Rudge, 
I remembered her words: my uncle 
was very particular about his 
coffee, and kept it ready ground in the 
cupboard in his study. Well? No doubt 
passion sharpened my faculties, for—l 
don’t know why—I put on my coat 
again, out into the corridor, 
which was empty, and on tiptoe went to 
my uncle’s room. It was undisturbed, a 
superstitious feeling having kept away 
the inhabitants of the house. I shut the 
door béhind me, looked about the 
familiar scene, and went across to the 
cupboard. This was filled with an as- 
sortment of objects that represented 


always 


looked 
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fairly well Uncle ‘Purfleet’s mind: 
broken-backed French novels, old pipes, 
samples of seeds, a small lathe, a piece 
of fretwork, urfinished, notepaper on 
which ink had been spilt, reels of cot- 
ton, and a piece of lead piping. Nerv- 
ously I searched among the litter. I was 
just about to shut the door when, in 
the darker corner behind that door, I 
saw two tall, narrow tins. 

So there was the coffee! Driven by 
my unphrased suspicion, I lifted both 
tins out and put them upon the table. 
Joth were empty; to the bottom of one 
stuck a few grains; in the other a thin 
layer remained. I stared at the tins, 
moved by pity now, thinking again of 
my pleasant, absurd friend, and of the 
tragedy that had fallen upon my best be- 
loved. Yes, there they were! What 
good could they do to anybody? I was 
going to put them back when I reflected 
that it was strange that both should be 
practically empty. A half pound of 
could not be consumed in less 
than several days. Why, then, were 
both empty? Yet, one packet had killed 
him, and the other had not. 

Well? This could lead to thoughts 
only of mortality. But, as I picked up 
one of the tins, | saw that the other 
bore a stamped label addressed to my 
uncle; that this label was dirty while the 
other was fresh and clean. Strange! 
The old packet had been posted, while 
the new had been brought by hand. 
Could a wrapper have been taken off? 
No, that was impossible, for the wrap- 


coffee 


ping of the second tin bore a space into 
which a label was already glued. Evi- 
dently the store made up its tins ready 
with labels, but, while 
dressed to my uncle, the second was not. 
The first had been posted, the second 
carried. 


the first was ad- 


For some moments I gazed at the tins, 
excited by a suspicion devoid of form, 
It was conceivable that my uncle might 
keep old tins, but would he keep only 
one? Moreover, would he keep an old 
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tin long enough to have time to empty 
another? It was not likely. Still, I 
might have put them back, if I had not 
noticed that the old tin was soiled along 
the sides by powdered coffee, while the 
new tin was clean. How could that be? 
Obviously the soiling was done by the 
daily overflow of coffee dust from a 
spoon, but why should not both empty 
tins be equally soiled? How could the 
new tin have escaped? 

A thought came to me slowly, but 
with a fierce determination of its own: 
if the new tin was unsoiled, it could not 
have been used. But it was empty! 
Could it bc that it had been used only 
once, on a single and fatal occasion? I 
could not understand. After a while my 
mind wandered away to the fact that one 
tin had been posted, the other not. 

In a state of mind such as mine, small 
facts take upon themselves the dimen- 
sions of nightmare. Why was one 
posted? And why was one brought? 
Yes, it was coffee. I could smell it. 
But the older coffee had not killed him; 
the new coffee had. There was a differ- 
ence. Did that difference correspond 
with the difference between postage and 
transfer by hand? Some secret prompt- 
ing in my mind made me put into my 
pocket the inner wrapping of the old 
tin and the little coffee it contained, 
while I shook into an envelope the layer 
of dust left in the new packet. 

But as I went out I stepped carefully 
so as to make no noise. 
rested upon the floor. 
paused ; stared down. 
understand. 


Thus my gaze 
Near the door I 
I did not at once 
Then, with a beating heart 
I realized that here coffee had been 
spilled. I understood why both packets 
were empty: here, at the door, listening, 
some one had stood and emptied the new 
tin of all it contained. 


“Well,” said the analyst next after- 
noon, “if you hadn’t told me that you 
suspected an alkaloid, | might have gone 
astray. Of course, there isn’t much to 
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go upon, since you've got such small 
samples—half a teaspoonful or so—but 
the case is clear. In the second sample 
of coffee there is a perceptible propor- 
tion of an alkaloid which is probably 
hzemopylin.”’ 


“Thank you,” I said. I was cool, for 


some secret instinct had warned me be- 
fore, when I went to the analyst. 


I paid 
him his fee, put the samples into my 
pocket, and went away. 

But what had | discovered? I hardly 
knew until, little by little, the drama 
pieced itself up, until I realized that the 
poison was not in the container of the 
machine, not in the cups, but in the 
coffee _ itself. Accident ? Absurd! 
Some hand, but now, I felt a certainty 
capture me, not Olga’s hand Yes! 
It formed by degrees, this conviction: 
my uncle in the afternoon safely finished 
the coffee in the old packet, the packet 
that had been posted. In the evening 
it was from the packet brought by hand 
that he took the coffee which poisoned 
him. Then some one entered the room, 
poured away the poisoned dust, so that 
no one else should use it. But it was 
not Olga. Her rosy fingers had not, 
while my uncle telephoned, dropped the 
poison into the container. No, it was 
not she. “Oh, my prophetic soul!” I 
thought: “Mrs. Rudge!” 

Then | the twist of 
paper, the stock of haemopylin found in 
the ribbon box. 


remembered 


Olga had not put the 
poison into the container, no; but she 
knew of my uncle’s coffee store. What 
prevented her, then, being more subtle, 
and mixing poison with the coffee pow- 
der? This, indeed, increased my an- 
guish; for a moment I had thought that 
the truth lay there for me to see; that 
guilt fell chains 
from a released prisoner. But 
of paper? What was it doing there? 
I felt lonely in the house where no sound 
echoed. What was going on here behind 
thick walls? I couldn’t stay alone. I 
couldn’t bear it. So I ran along the 


away from Olga as 


the twist 


Ainslee’s 


corridor and tapped at Mrs. Rudge’s 
door. 
desk, 
which probably 
the checking of 


She was there, as usual, at her 
working at secret tasks 
were simple enough— 
accounts—but which as 
they passed through her: yellow, waxen 
hands acquired an air of doom. 

“Mrs. Rudge,” 


those 


I said quietly, sitting 
down opposite her as close to her as I 
might, “why did murder my 
uncle ?” 

She was plucky. Just once, I saw 
her breast rise under the black bodice, 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she 
replied. 

“Come, now, don’t try to 
You know what | Tell me the 
truth, and I'll let you go. Lie to me, 
and I'll hang you.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” re- 
peated Mrs. Rudge. ‘You seem to me 
merely insolent.” 

Never before had I met a criminal. 
I cannot help admiring them sometimes, 
the craft which they apply to their plan, 
the with which they execute, 
the fortitude with which they deny. At 
that moment, my eves were fixed upon 
those of Mrs. Rudge, striving to pene- 
trate the thought which lay there, 
drowned in their unstirred pools. I ad- 
mired her. She was in a corner; she 
knew it. 
her neck within the noose that swaved 
Yet she did not tremble 
nor pale, but, indeed, dared to charge , 
with 


you 


fool me! 
mean. 


courage 


Anything she said might bring 
above her head. 
the man who shared in 
her criminal secret. Still, admiration is 
not the mother of mercy. 

“Don’t fool me,” I “T know.” 

“And what do you know?” asked Mrs. 
Rudge, in a tone more suave than any 
she had ever used. “T shouldn’t wonder 
if you were drunk.” 

“Ves,” I said, “I am drunk. Drunk 
with horror. It’s not for nothing that 
since my uncle’s death I have been op- 
pressed by a feeling to which I can give 
no name, by something that walks in 
this house, something soft footed that 


insolence 


said. 
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lurks, that broods and plots. You walk 
softly, Mrs. Rudge; your silence is full 
of brooding ; yours are the plots. Now, 
Tell me why you mur- 
dered my uncle!” 

“1 did not murder your uncle,” said 
Mrs. Rudge. “Why should 1?” 

“How am | to know? I think you’re 
capable of anything. Revenge, perhaps. 
But never mind your motives.” 

Mrs. Rudge looked at me peculiarly, 
as if she were interested, as if a murder 
charge were a normal feature in her life. 

“Do vou know,” she said, “you’re a 
strange young man?” 


don’t be a fool. 


“I'm going to hang you, unless you 
confess.” 

“Why do you want me to confess, 
unless you want to hang me:” 

“T don’t want to hang you. I merely 
want to save Olga.”’ 

“Why? She murdered him.” 

My heart grew large in my breast. 
I was nearly choking with rage. Jump- 
ing up from my chair, I leaned across the 
desk, seizing a frozen wrist and a white 
frill that crackled. even then, she did 
not draw back, but met me face to face, 
our breaths mingled, our gaze locked in 
contest. 

“Tell me the truth,” I said, in a low 


voice. ‘“That last packet of coffee— 


when did you fetch it from the store?” 
“T didn't! ‘ 
I let her 90, stepped back, 
her, the 


James 
gazing at 
ideas turned 
away. Then an extraordinary thing hap- 
pened. Mrs. as she 
pronounced the last word had assumed 


current of my 


Rudge’s features 
I knew she 
For one moment, 
unguarded because she was no accom- 
plice, she had uttered a name which 
swiftly connected facts that must have 
made her suspicious. At once the situa- 
tion developed amazingly, for, bending 
her head into her hands, Mrs. Rudge 
began to cry. I watched her for a mo- 
ment, shaken and horrified, as if by the 
tears of a strong man, for the woman 


an expression of surprise. 
was not guilty, then 
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was abject, shaken by sobs, her tears 
interrupted by harsh intakes of breath, 
by groans, as if something had been 
broken within her, as if that terrible, 
that glacial self-control were avenging 
itself upon her, throwing her at my feet, 
abased. 

“T didn’t know!” 
“Didn’t understand! Oh, my God! I 
didn’t know! Oh, my poor boy!” 

I had felt no pity for her, but now 
that cry, drawn from her by torture as 
she understood, made me sad. Encased 
as she was-within an armor of pride, 
she had opened a single window to love, 
to let in James, the sullen boy who 
smiled up into her face. And now, by 
a careless word, she had sentenced him. 

“Mrs. Rudge,” I said gently, laying 
my hand upon her shoulder, “don’t 
ery. I shan’t do him any harm.” 

“But you must, you must,” cried the 
housekeeper, suddenly raising convulsed 
features, swollen cheeks, where the tears 
glistened. 

“Don’t be afraid,” I said. “I must 
clear Olga, but I'll do my best.” 


she moaned. 


Now I knew the truth. The coffee 
was sometimes posted direct to my uncle 
from the store. The first packet showed 
that. At other times, however, especially 
when my uncle had forgotten to give an 
order, James would fetch it from the 
store and bring it back from Berkeley 
in the evening. My uncle must have 
telephoned James; James had himself 
collected the packet and brought it back. 
He dosed it with hemopylin, let it do 
its work, then emptied the tin to avoid 
further poisoning. He left the tin be- 
hind, to be thrown away later by Jeze- 
bel. Its removal might have made him 
suspect. Now in my mind, where con- 
viction had reigned, lived proof—the 
proof that releases. 

Carefully I laid my plans. 

I had some difficulty with the district 
attorney. He was not unwilling to let 
me see Olga, for he felt kindly to her. 
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“You young lovers,” he said, “are in 
a terrible situation.” 

I saw that he was sentimental and 
pressed my advantage. A few minutes 
later, provided with a pass, | was in the 
celk that prisoned my beloved. 

As the door closed behind me, as I 
beheld Olga, just as in my mental pic- 
ture, seated upon a stool, I had a feeling 
of shock. I! was not ready for the 
ravage made upon her by two days in 
prison and by such a charge. 

“It’s very good of you to come and 
see me,” said Olga, at length, still 
crouching upon her stool. 

“Olga!” I cried. “What's the matter ?” 

“Nothing.” 

I could not bear it, for her warm 
cheeks were pale. I flung myself by her 
side, my arms about her. 

“Olga! I 
member ?” 

“Yes, [| remember.” 

“What's the matter? Why do you 
speak so coldly? Don’t you care for me 
any more?” 


love you, don’t you re- 


“Yes, I care for you. But what good 
does that do to either of us?” 

My heart 
ment. 

“Ah, Olga!” I said, “you don’t know 
what news I bring you. 


was beating with excite- 


I've discovered 
something. You’re going to he free.” 

“Free ?” 

“Ves. always known it wasn’t 
you who murdered my poor uncle. Of 
course, it was absurd, but now I’ve 
found out something. Listen! The dis- 
trict attorney thinks that the poison was 
put into the container. Well, it wasn’t. 
It was in the coffee itself.” 

“Oh!” said Olga. “But I 
what- 

“No, of 
that means. 


I've 


don’t see 
what 
It means that long before 
you went into that room the poison was 
in the coffee. You could not put it there 
and mix it up while my uncle was with 
you, so, obviously, it isn’t you, Olga; it 
isn’t you. I wanted to see you first. I 


course, vou don't see 


Ainslee’s 


nearly told the district attorney, but I’m 
going to tell him at once, and you shall 
be free, free!”’ 

But how did the poison get into the 
coffee?” 


asked Olga, reassuring me, at 
last, as to her state of mind, for her 
eyes shone. 

“That I don’t know yet. But it was 
put in there by the person who brought 
it from Berkeley.” 

Olga gave an inarticulate cry, freed 
herself from my arms, jumped up, and 
paced about the cell so blindly that she 
ran against the wall. 

“Tt’s James,” | 
brother James.” 

Olga was staring at me, crouching 
against the wall, her arms outstretched, 
her mouth open, her eyes wild. 

“James !” 


whispered; “your 


she said. “No, not James!” 

“Of course, it’s James,” I said. 

A crafty expression altered the charm- 
ing features. 

“Tvor, thev 
poison in my ribbon box.” 


forget : found the 


you 


I was silent In my excitement, in 
my delight in overcoming Mrs. Rudge, 


I had While | 


hesitated Olga’s emotions mounted into 


forgotten that again. 


hysteria. 
[ did it. 
I got hold of the poi- 
mixed it up in the coffee. | 
knew he’d have to use it. I did it. I 
did it! I wanted to kill him. I! wanted 
the hundred thousand dollars.” 

“What for?” I asked. 

“Never mind! I did it!” cried Olga. 
“T murdered him.” 

“Where did you get 

“Never mind 


“Ves, vou'd better know it. 
I murdered him 
son. | 


the poison ?” 
It doesn’t concern you 
[ mur- 


Let me go—let me be hanged! 
dered him. I . 
[ tried to 


wanted to 
° , 1 
seize her hands, but she 


eluded her 


fusing to meet mv eyes, 


me, features convulsed, re- 
repeating more 
and more loudly her self-accusation, her 
voice rising to such a high note that some 
of the words turned into screams. The 


noise attracted the matron. She ordered 
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me out, and, by degrees, the screams 
subsided. Soon I was ordered to leave 
the prison. 

Of course, I did not believe her. Why 
she accused herself I did not know. 
Still, I did not believe her, because I 
could not how she would obtain 
hemopylin. Such a drug would not be 
issued by a chemist. No; only a person 
having access to dangerous drugs in 
large quantities could possibly obtain a 
dose such as the one found in that twist 
of paper. Obviously, the drug came 
from the chemical works at Berkeley, 
of which James was the manager. 

“A clumsy crime, after all,” I said 
to myself, as my inner conviction clam- 
ored: James! James! James! 

Not until the middle of the night did 
I remember the laboratory where my 
uncle wasted his leisure. I don’t know 
why | thought of it, except, perhaps, 
that my mind had exhausted the possible 
origins of the fatal dose. I remembered 
it now, that silly little room, where my 
uncle much noise with his 
bottles. There, perhaps! I put on a 
dressing gown, made my way through 
the empty house, listening for a footfall 
light as miné, footfall of an 
spirit, footfall of Mrs. Rudge. 
there was nothing. 

I closed behind me the door of the 
laboratory, turned on the electric light. 
Yes, the place was untouched and un- 
changed. 


see 


made so 


uneasy 
But 


The table was crowded with 


retorts, glass pipes, pipettes, the ap- 


paratus ot an 


shelves 


amateur chemist. The 
were lined with bottles filled with 
chemicals, each one bearing its label. 
Above the door stood a small cabinet, 
to which one could@-each only by means 
of a chair. This had a glass front, pro- 
tected by steel netting, and was locked. 
There would be the poisons. 

I stood for some time upon that chair, 
gazing into the cabinet, uncertain what 
to do. It was a modern cabinet, the 
wire netting being new, but the lock 
was old. To my surprise, when I in- 
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serted above the lock a knife that was 
lying on the laboratory table, it geve a 
single creak and opened. 

Before me stood a number of small 
jars, each one bearing a label. Yes, 
poisons, right enough; arsenic, phos- 
phorus. There were others, too: hyo- 
scine, cyanide of potassium, etc. No- 
where could I see the label hemopylin. 
Could it be that the poison had come 
from Berkeley, after all? I took the 
tops off the jars, telling myself that I 
might, perhaps, identify the stuff by its 
appearance, thinking, too, that it would 
be very like my uncle to put the wrong 
labels on his poisons. When I raised 
the lid of a jar, which bore no label at 
all, I started and hurriedly supported 
myself against the wall. This jar was 
half filled with a whitish powder, in 
the middle of which could be seen the 
marks of two fingers and a thumb, where 
a pinch had been taken. For a long 
time I gazed down at this amazing piece 
of evidence, and reminded myself that 
I had been told, that no detectives are 
required, but only observers; that by 
some supreme piece of folly the criminal 
always delivers himself into the hands 
of his pursuers. 

So now I knew, but I must not play 
with proof such as this, with anything 
so tenuous. Thus I left the house at 
eight. While James was peacefully eat- 
ing his breakfast an expert photographer 
was smuggled in to make a picture of 
those traces. I had no doubts now, for 
the traces were much too large for my 
own finger tips. A broad, masculine 
hand had burrowed there, not_the little 
rosy fingers of my beloved. 

Then I completed the circle. I called 
at the small store, the name of which 
was printed on the labels of the coffee 
tins, and asked for a half a pound of 
ground coffee, such as Mr. Purfleet used 
to buy. 

“T was sorry to hear about Mr. Pur- 
fleet,” said the salesman, who knew of 
my uncle’s death. 
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“Did you know my uncle?” I asked. 

“Not very well. He only came in 
here once or twice. We always posted 
the coffee to him, except that Mr. Pen- 
nard used to come in now and then, to 
take it home for him when he was in a 
hurry. Why, | remember, that only the 
day before Mr. Purfleet died Mr. Pen- 
nard came in to fetch half a pound. The 
poor fellow didn’t live long enough to 
enjoy it.” 

Narrower and narrower grew the 
circle. Now to draw it tight, tight be- 
yond escape! 

Dear Olga! Perceiving in that sud- 
den moment of revelation only her 
brother, standing under the gallows. A 
picture so hideous that she forgot her- 
self, remembering only that creature of 
her blood, with whom she had played as 
a child. 

Yes, I understood her and it 
shamed me that I should not at once 
have perceived the generosity, the nobil- 
ity, the selflessness of this creature hov- 
ering between life and death. 

But she should not die. No; so much 
grace and should not go to 
dust. I would not let her sacrifice her- 
self in vain, or, rather, attempt it, since 
I could speak the word which prevented 
the sacrifice. I knew what I had to do, 
and soon the ferryboat was taking me 
to Berkeley. James would be at the of- 
fice, and | confront him. It 


now, 


sweetness 


would 
would, I knew, be a striking interview, 
and I was ready for it, a revolver, loaded 
in every chamber, in my hip pocket. 

“Hullo!” said James as I went into 
his office, “I was just going home. You 
might have missed me.” 

I shut the door and sat down before 
him. 

“Pennard,” I said, 
thing to say to you 
pleasant.’ 


“lI've got some- 


I'm afraid it’s un- 


I looked at him straight. 


“Go ahead,” said James, in a voice so 


calm that I admired him as I 
mired Mrs. Rudge. 


had ad- 
Now I knew why 


Ainslee’s 


they loved each other, creatures of the 
same kind. 

“You murdered your uncle,” 
“T’ve got the proof of it.” 

“Go on!” said James. 


me. 
He enraged me. 


I said, 
“This interests 


I loosened the re- 
volver from my pocket and laid it un- 
obtrusively upon my knees. 

“T don’t want to hang you,” I said 
conversationally, “because, if I did so, 
I could not marry Olga. How could I 
hope for her love when it was I who 
procured her brother’s death? So, I’m 
going to give you your chance, but, first 
of all, let me tell you what I know. My 
uncle was not poisoned by anything that 
was put into the container of the ma- 
chine, or into the cups. The haemopylin 
which killed him was placed in the 
ground coffee.” 

“How do you that?” asked 
James, and his voice was threaded with 
apprehension. 

“T had the dust analyzed,” I said. 
“And now it will be necessary to prove 
that it was Olga who put the poison into 
the powdered coffee. That alters the 
situation a little, my fine gentleman.” 

“Tt does,” said James impartially, hav- 
ing recovered his self-control. “But I 


know 


don’t see how it affects me.” 

“You bought the coffee.” 

“T did not.” 

“Vou did. I have called at the store. 
They booked half a pound to you the 
day before my uncle died.” 

James made as if to 
changed his mind and 
shoulder. 

“Shrug, if you like,” I said, “but I 
also happen to know that the poison 
came from my uncle’s laboratory. You 
yourself took it from the jar.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” said James, and made as if 
to rise from his chair. But at that mo- 
ment I covered him with the revolver. 

“Sit down!” I said. “We haven't 
finished. You're going to say to me 
that, if hemopylin was stolen from the 


speak, then 
shrugged a 
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laboratory, it could be stolen by Olga as 
well as by you. «Not at all! Here was 
your one piece of folly, Pennard. When 
you took the pinch of poison you did 
not smooth out the surface. Your finger 
prints have been measured and photo- 
graphed. Here’s a copy of the photo- 
graph.” | drew it out from my pocket 
wii) my left hand, still watching him, 
my weapon ready. He examined the 
photograph, then threw it back with a 
grunt. 

“All right. You seem to have all the 
facts. What do you want?” 

“T want an impression of vour finger 
prints.” 

Obediently, from his 
notebook, blackened it with a match, and 
there imposed his thumb and first two 
fingers. On my demand, he signed the 
impression. 


he tore a leaf 


“Now, Pennard,” I said, “you can go. 
Have you any money here?” 

“There’s a deal in the safe. 
Fifteen or twenty thousand dollars.” 

“All right. Put it in your pocket. 
Dusk is falling. Go down to the har- 
bor and stow yourself away in a ship. 
Go to the 
window, since we’re on the ground floor. 
As you jump out I'll fire after you. Go 
round to the front, steal my automobile, 
and I'll tell them that you said some- 


good 


[ shall say that you escaped. 


thing about being in Canada before the 
morning.” 


Two hours later I called on the district 
attorney at his house; the police had 
telegraphed to the north to stop my 
automobile, which James, by my instruc- 
tions, had driven into a vacant lot and 
abandoned. 
and said: 

“Well, young man, you’ve made a 
pretty case of it!” He laughed. ‘And, 
if I can manage it, Mr. James Pennard 
shall hang separately. How that man 
could try to fix the guilt on his sister 
by putting the poison into her ribbon 
box! I’ve got the sample here, as it 
happens, in my desk.” 

The district attorney went to his desk 
and brought from it the twist of paper 
that still contained the poison. 

“T say,” he remarked, “look here!” 
He compared the crumpled scrap with 
the leaf torn from James’ notebook. 
“See here! It’s the same paper.” 

“Full circle,” I replied. 

The district attorney smiled. 

“Yes! Here’s the full circle of proof. 
It’s getting late. If you like, I'll take 
the responsibility myself. Let us drive 
down to the jail. I think we owe it to 
you that you should be the one to tell 
Olga Pennard that she’s free.” 


The official turned to me, 


ay 


A Cuicaco woman doctor claims that the first-born child of American parents 
is the poorest specimen, while the fourth to the eighth most nearly approaches per- 


fection. 


But how many of us can boast of being within the pale of perfection? 


And how about having that fourth child first? 


ay 


Tue hanging of Lady Astor’s picture on the staircase of the House of Com- 
mons is causing as much discussion as her own entrance into Parliament in 1919 


as its first woman member. 


The picture represents Lady Astor being introduced 
to the House by the Earl of Balfour and Prime Minister Lloyd George. 


With 


characteristic frankness the Lady Commoner says: “I believe the women of Eng- 


land would like a portrait of me to be there. 
It is put up or not. The House can do exactly as it likes. 


But I don’t give ‘tuppence’ whether 


” 























MY SHIP 
By BERTON BRALEY 


SHIP of dreams I sent to sea. 
[ know not where my ship may be. 


I saw her go, her great sails white; 
I watched her dwindle out of sight. 


Then humdrum things resumed their grip, 
But—I had sent to sea a ship. 


And, now and then, when life grows dull 
My thought, like some great wheeling gull, 


Will follow over tossing brine 
The white wake of that ship of mine. 


However drab my days may be 
I think, “I have a ship at sea!” 

I know not to what port it sped 
With all its snowy canvas spread; 


I cannot chart its ocean track; 
I know not if it will come back 


Perchance it lies a broken wreck 
With combers pounding on its deck, 


A dream ship come to sudden grief 
Upon some realistic reef 


I know not, yet I somehow see 
My ship come sailing home to m«¢ 


With richest cargo in the hold, 
Of silks and spice and yellow gold. 


And I shall cry to kith and kin 

“Look, look, my ship is coming in!” 
a 

A silly dream—so it may be; 

But once I sent a ship to sea. 


Mock not my vision or my thrall 
You who have sent no ship at all! 
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HEN Julian Knox Johnson told 
me this story, he tapped his 
lean, too-level, open palm with 

an eyeglass, and asserted that nowhere, 
save in that place I call America, and 
the place that he called “your jolly 
States,” could such things happen. I 
disagreed; and from no reason so nar- 
row as a localized pride—I have knocked 
about the world enough to love many 
patches that lie beyond my dooryard— 
but from the feeling that human nature 
is a good deal the same against any back- 
ground. I said so. 

Johnson dismissed my protest. 

“Bosh! Dear chap!” he exclaimed 
with a genial largeness which made me 
vow that I’d stick to my point; a genial 
largeness which was irritating because it 
made his entire certainty apparent. 
“Human nature is not the same; rot to 
say it is! You see, diet and climate 
change it; the chap who lives on whale 
blubber isn’t going to react to the grande 
passion as will the fellow whose intes- 
tines are irritated by a daily diet of 
pimentos ; and the fellows who live under 
the calm skies that I am used to will not 
leap—as your devilish attractive com- 
patriots do—into marriage without a 
thought to afterward.” 

“Nevertheless,” I said, “you'll agree 
that there are plenty of Gaiety girls in 
‘Burke’s Peerage.’ ” 

This incensed Johnson. He stood up 
and rocked to and fro—from heel to 
toe and back again—as he orated. He 
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was a little loud for the particular cor- 
ner of the Lotus Club that we’d selected, 
and I was not surprised, on looking up. 
to see Ted Fane move, grinning, toward 
us. 

“What’s up?” he asked, as he dropped 
to a low chair by me. 

I said: 

“It seems that unintentionally I woke 
a sleeping lion— 

“Oh, no!” Johnson disagreed, smiling 
a little, and somewhat appeased. “But 
tell him the story, Speer, and let him 
decide, after you tell it, whether such 
a thing could have happened anywhere 
save—well, here.” 

“I—tell your story?” I responded, 
wriggling deeper into my chair. “To be 
interrupted and corrected every thirteen 
words? Not even a start of it! Do 
your own work.” 

“As you like,” Johnson agreed with 
an apparent arrogance, which grew from 
no more than his British inflection—the 
3ritish stressing of the word not usually 
stressed when spoken by our tongues. 
“As you like—certainly,” he repeated, 
and, because he already had told the 
story to me, he turned to face Fane; 
Fane, the lion of the trio anyway, being 
the Fane who had pulled many young- 
sters’ pictures to the foreground, and 
sent many a false note into merited 
oblivion. 

“It’s this way——” Johnson began, 
and in earnest this time. “I’ve been in 
your West; quite too immense, you 
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know, and altogether top-hole, but too 
many of the natives say so, eh?” 

“There is one good thing about ’em— 
they love their country enough to stay in 
it,” said Fane grimly. Fane was bred 
of the Vermont stock who did not take 
the Western trail. 

“Quite so!’ Johnson agreed. “But to 
get on with my tale! It seems in Chi- 
cago that a good many modistes are using 
music as a part of the background, and 
as a part of the beauty that they suggest 
—while their models are to walk to it— 
and they swing and sway their various 
ways through their working days and 
then go——” 

“Back to the Loop,” said Fane who 
had, in his early days, worked on that 
same Chicago newspaper that boasted 
the first columnist, the best columnist, 
and now—and one string less on 
mirthful lyre!—a columnist at rest. 

“Back to the Loop quite probably,” 
Johnson stated, nodding, “if the Loop 
you mention is a sordid quarter. 


the 


In any 
event, one of these models, a maid named 
Viola McGuire—quite enchanting, that 
name, what?” Johnson stopped to grin 
“This maid was the loveliest of them all, 
for her 
their feet, you'll grant 
was in the States, she could 
form of peacocks’ feet—by 

her tail.” 


save voice—all peacocks have 
but, because she 
hide her 


spreading 


This annoyed me. 
“Could anywhere,” I broke in, “and 
they do everywhere.” 


“No, 
sure ! 


no!” darned 
“No, no model in London could 
have done what this Viola did. In the 
first place, dear chap, our working class 
has not the flash of genius which lives 
in all and even the dullest of you. 
models would have talked, 
emphasized this !—“our 
tious!” 


Johnson 


Was 50 


Our 
—he 
cau- 


and” 
men are 
“Honest to goodness,” put in Fane, 
And he sighed 


“No wonder 


“did she keep quiet?” 
deeply before he added: 
he married her!” 


Ainslee’s 


“You're not telling the story, John- 
son,” I put in. 

“And why not?” Johnson questioned 
sharply ; but my criticism had its effect, 
for, from thence onward, Johnson stuck 
to a swift pace and drove a straight 
course. 

“The history is this,” he said, “told 
me by the most fascinating woman be- 
side whom I have ever had the immense 
dine. I was at the 

the palace, rather—of a Chicago 
whom know. Fane 
would probably murder him in order to 
bag some of his Italian primitives, if 
them! And I 
was eating the best foods of all the lands 
in all the whisked together by 
those magic carpets which your Midases 
can command. By me—as I -said—was 
She said—and 
her voice was the smoothest and the most 


good fortune to 
house 
would 


man you 


murder would procure 


world 


this charming woman 
lovely I have heard on this side of the 
Atlantic: 

“*Tell me, please, Mr. Johnson, you 
are here lecturing, I know, but—are you 
And I told her that 
worth cram- 
already crowded luggage; 
down at her pretty 
hands, smiled and said: 

**Well, then I have a story, but you 
must not think feminine 
what is the feminine of cad, 
if I tell vou, for 
You have how beautifully she 
les, and how rarely she does anything 


ci llecting stories ?” 


i was—when they were 
ming in my 
she, looking 


and 


me a cad— 
anyway ?— 
it is about our hostess. 
noticed 
smi 
else? Also, it explains why there is al- 
ways music in this house and why, per- 
haps, her husband sometimes looks a 
little hollow in spite of his great 

wife who is 


pos- 


which include a 


sessions, 


supposed to be the most beautiful woman 


1 


in Chicago.’ 

“And then she told me that the hostess 
had been one Viola McGuire: 
child, had carried boxes from the mo- 
distes up the very steps of the houses 
she now entered so languidly. And that 
this Viola had gone on to be a model. 


who, as a 





Peacocks’ Feet 


“It was all quite a natural rise,’ said 
this charming woman—who, by the way 
Iam to see to-morrow; she comes to the 
Plaza that Viola has the sort 
of voice that can’t be cured. A voice 
that will slide into the husky, middle 
register which is bred by the screaming 
done in alleys, or in a two-room flat 
that is habitat for a ten-room family!’ ” 

“How'd it happen ?”” Fane prompted as 
Johnson stopped to light his short Dur- 
ham pipe. 

“A moment, old chap!” Johnson an- 
“In quite the way it could hap- 
pen in this country and—nowhere else. 
You see, one day while Viola was sway- 
ing across a gray salon, a young man 
who had been dragged into the beastly 
place by his mother spied Viola, and the 
game was up. He had never seen such 
poetry before, and the knew that it was 
ingrained and fluid in every inch of her. 
He was evidently a romantic young pup, 
with a quite extraordinary sense of de- 
cency, for he had no thought to the usual 
course, which too often such 
needs, but he tried in a thoroughly well- 
bred fashion to meet this girl who floated 
to music and who had, Mrs. Gunn told 
me, as a child danced on the street cor- 
ners to the music of the local hurdy- 
gurdy. 


except 


swered. 


answers 


She 
She hurried by his motor 
which parked by a curb that she must, 
She returned his 
She was, in brief, the ideal of a 
princess pursued by an ogre, until one 
night he gripped her arm muted 
moment in early twilight—and when he 
did, he blurted out the fact that she must 
not fear him, and that he wanted to help 
her, not hurt her. Can you imagine his 
chivalrous rise of anger at men, grown 
of her fear of him and what it had been 
based upon? Oh, she was a wise one! 


But Viola would not meet him. 
put him away. 


each evening, pass. 
notes. 


-one 


Anyway, she whispered out an appeal 
to let her go, but at length he prevailed 
upon her to drive a little way with him, 
and she did. 
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“And now what comes, you know, is 
quite too extraordinary, but, this charm- 
ing Mrs. Gunn assured me, quite true. 
And I believe it, since the sunlight of 
your country is an incubator for hasty 
action and unthought-on leap ; and those 
bred in this sunlight—those who have 
absorbed it for all of a life—may be 
pardoned, | think, for reacting, we'll say, 
to too much climate. He actually mar- 
ried her without ever having a hint of 
her mind, or her voice, for she spoke to 
him—when at all—in a whisper, and 
he shad filled all the space which is usu- 
ally open to conversation with pleadings. 
And now—that is why, Mrs. Gunn as- 
sures me, there is always music that will 
cover voices at one house in Chicago, and 
a husband who has, occasionally, and in 
spite of vast and kingly possessions, a 
hungry look.” 

Fane took up the matter of reviewing 
Johnson’s narrative. 

“‘Poor devil!” he said. “Wonder what 
happened when his lyric came to life, and 
hurled a ‘Gawd!’ at him, and of course 
she has. Every one has to get mad once 
and again. But, Johnson, I agree with 
Speer. That could happen anywhere, 
and to an American, an Englishman, or 
even an East Indian, and you know their 
ideas of caste.” 

“No! Had to happen here!” said 
Johnson obstinately, between pulls on 
his pipe. “No man would have taken 
the step save an American.” 

“Who painted Kirig Cophetua at the 
feet of the beggar maid he’d chosen to 
marry?” asked Fane. “Why, Burne- 
Jones! An Englishman.” 

“He could see the poetry in it, because 
he was far from the canvas—or the sub- 
ject of the said Johnson. 
“Mind,” he went on quickly, as Fane 
threatened to speak, “I do not say that 
a man will not marry out of class any- 
where ; but, elsewhere, he does so after 
consideration ; and I say that the sunlight 
here makes you who have absorbed it 
hasty and precipitate and the champions 


canvas,” 
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of those who leap in the dark. No true 
Britisher could be tricked about marriage. 
He would think of his sons, and his sons’ 
sons, and pause. He must; his calm 
skies have given him that deliberate habit 
of pause which has made England and 
its colonies the stanch united kingdom 
that it is to-day.” 

“T’ll prove that you’re wrong!” | said, 
my earnestness taking me up to my feet. 
“Doggone, I'll prove it! We’re all fools 
when it comes to women, and the land 
you're born in hasn’t a thing to do with 
it. It’s being men that makes us what 
we are, and not climate or diet but the 
wiles of the ladies and our eyes that— 
at times—prefer not to see peacocks’ 
feet !” 

Johnson shrugged his shoulders. 

“You'll never prove it to me!” he said, 
and I said I would! But I never did, 
with all the chance in the world within 
my reach! So, sometimes, are the brakes 
set! 

Fane got up, and Johnson followed 
his lead. 

“T must be on,” said Fane. 

“T also,” Yet, as 
Fane made a move toward the door, say- 
ing, “Going my way, Johnson?” John- 
sen bid him pause, a hand on his arm. 


Johnson dgreed. 


“Look here,” he said; “the jolly fact 
of the matter is—I—I’m rather tremen- 
dously interested in this Mrs. Gunn, and 
I don’t want you to think her lacking 
in feeling or delicacy for having told me 
this tale, while she smiled at her hostess. 
If you had been there—and heard her— 
you would have understood, quife. She 
did it so sweetly; she said that she did 
not object to the American rising at all 
—in a word, she rather admired it. Un- 
usually broad-minded, eh? And she said 
that herself, really wished all 
women, did that sort of 
thing, the best of fortune, and you know 
—too amazing, for it is not my feeling— 


she, 


who strange 


I joined her and wished them good for- 
tune, too.” 


Ainslee’s 


About three months after that, I was 
with Fane one Tuesday at a Dutch Treat 
luncheon. 

“You know,” he said, leaning across 
to me, “I have a story to tell you. First, 
Johnson’s married.” 

“Yeh?” I answered indolently ; it did 
not excite me. 

“Yeh!” Fane echoed. “And he got 
that Mrs. Gunn who wished all women 
of Viola’s sort the best of luck.” 

“‘Ah, yes,” I murmured, and still more 
interested in my lunch than I was in 
Fane or Johnson. 

“And in Chicago last week,” Fane 
went on, “I heard of Mrs. Gunn. She 
was an errand girl for a well-known mo- 
diste, and, as those things go, she worked 
up and became a model. And then— 
departing from Viola’s way—she mar- 
ried a traveling salesman who took or- 
ders for caskets and shrouds. He was 
intermittently devoted to his art, it 
seems, for he was arrested for bootleg- 
ging on the side, and Mrs. Graceyne— 
don't you like that?’ Fane stopped to 
smile. “Mrs. Graceyne Gunn got her 
divorce. 

“Then, one day, passing Viola’s early- 
Italian-and-late-Chicago palace, a 
thought came to Mrs. Gunn that she, 
too, was and she went to 
Viola. And Viola, being one of the 
rare not forget their 
friends, gave the present Mrs. John- 
son her chance. 

**T don’t know why you shouldn’t do 
real well, too,’ said Viola, ‘for you have 
lots more to go on than I had, dearie.’ 

“At a dinner Viola gave that night, 
she placed Mrs. Gunn in the seat that 
her husband had called the seat of honor, 
and Mrs. Gunn entertained Johnson by 
telling him a quaint little tale of an 
American rise. Have some carrots, 
Speer; they are good for the temper, 
I hear, and when one lives in this cli- 
mate one has to guard against hasty ac- 
tion and anything that might incite—a 
leap in the dark!” 


attractive, 


ones who do 
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Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 








Cus LOM and tradition, unlike too-oft- 

repeated phrase and bon mot, never 
stale. never become in sense hack- 
lime mellows some things while 


it corrupts others. 


any 
neyed. 
We've been hearing 
about Christmas and having our matu- 


tinal 


Christmas tree for a good many 
years now, and yet we feel a slight stir- 
ring of the ichor even this far in advance 
when we contemplate the annual holly— 
mistletoe !—the Christmas 
morning mail, overwhelm- 
volume of greet- 
\nd so, certain that you, 
readers, the 
warmth stealing up around your heart 
and whispering to you that it is Christ- 
mas—or almost—we tell you now a little 


no, never 
crowds, the 
ingly flattering in the 
ings it brings. 


AINSLEE’S feel as we do 


of what we are planning for your holi- 
day treat. 


S° many things, all of them superbly 
fitting, came crowding to our office, 


tc make up your holiday number, that 
we admit with regret that many of them 
had to be declined for lack of room. We 
found ourselves wishing we could carry 
Christmas along at least until the Fourth 
of July. And we'll lay a wager right 
now that we could have kept you inter- 
ested. It was not, you see, difficult then 
to assemble in the holiday number the 
choicest Christmas material of all sorts, 
The holi- 
\INSLEE’s by the very 
distinction of its contents, invites com- 
parison with all-fiction 
offered readers anywhere. 


with so much to choose from. 
day number of 


any magazine 


HERE is, perhaps, no more poign- 
antly dramatic situation than that 

of the woman who sacrifices herself to 
a loveless marriage in order to obtain 


= 
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for some one close to her the things 
which money alone can purchase. With 
this initial situation, Beatrix Demarest 
Lloyd has written for the Christmas 
number a moving story called, “Devices 
and Desires.” It is a novelette with deft 
and subtle character delineation, and 
with a plot complication and succession 
of incident seldom found except in a 
full-proportioned novel. It is said that 
there is a novel in the life of every hu- 
man, the material needing but to be dis- 
cerned and shaped by the proper inter- 
preter. Here, in its fullness, with all 
its delicate nuances, is the chronicle of 
one young woman’s life, sympathetically 
reported by a writer whose touch is sure 
and whose narrative gift is unsur- 
passed, 


HE situation of the “poor relation” 
is sufficiently commonplace to need 
no elucidating. When that poor rela- 
tion is a young and beautiful girl whose 
beauty, if not her wealth, offers keen 
competition to the mistress of the house, 
With her 
usual flair for attacking fearlessly any 
real-life problem, Winston Bouvé has 
written for the holiday number a unique 
tale of two women in the same house- 
hold, with unevenly matched gifts. 
“Unto Sylvia” is a dramatic tale with a 
startlingly new climax. 


the situation is a perilous one. 


HRISTMAS brings with it inevitably 

a strong association of ideas. The 
things one has done at Christmas time, 
the peculiar family practices of one sort 
and another, cling always to the day. 
Because a certain society woman and her 
husband had always done a certain thing 
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on Christmas Eve, she found herself, on 


seldom, however, is it recorded of a ma 
the eve of divorcing him, in a strange 


e that he defended with his very honor ag 
position—one which hac an unusual dé- life an inanimate object. Rice Gaith 
nouement for both of them. A childish has written 
repetition of a custom, yet it changed, as 
unimportant things do, the course of 
their lives. Read Jessie Henderson’s 
dramatic tale, “Intrusion,” and you will 


for the holiday issue of 
AINSLEE’S the kind of story which og 
reads once and remembers always. The 
tale of how one man devastated the ideali 
carefully nurtured over long years, of 
agree that even Christmas stories can another simpler man, just to gratify the 
have variety of theme and story. whim of a pampered, sybaritic woman 
a “The Holly Tree” is one of the most 
gripping stories we have ever read 
After you have read it, you will agree 
with us 


F there is anything more tremendous 
and more productive of real conse- 
quences than simple, unswerving devo 
tion to a thing, one seldom meets it in 
the course of one’s life. Men have done AS varied as the decorations on @ 
strange things because they loved a Christmas tree, the stories in AInss 
cause. Similarly, they have gone to odd Ler’s holiday number comprise as des 
lengths for the love of a woman. Only lightful a Christmas treat. 
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Don’t look wistfully at winter pleasures 


OES sore throat throw you out of step 

with winter sports? Don't let it. There 
no need of looking longingly at 
pleasures this time of year because sore throat 
locks the door. 


out-door 


Guard against this trouble by taking th 
simple precaution of using Listerine system 
atically as a preventive for throat 
and the more 
follow 


irritations 
serious ills that so often 


When you feel that first “dry hitch” on 
swallowing, gargle with Listerine, the safe anti 
septic. Don’t let sore throat stand in your way 
just when you want to feel your best for busines- 
or pleasure 


Have Listerine handy always in your bath 
room. It's the ideal, safe antiseptic. Its dozens 
of different uses are fully described on the ci 
cular that comes around every bottle.—-Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A 


Listerine is made only by the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. To avoid possible 
fraudulent substitution, insist upon obtain- 
ing this antiseptic in the original brown 


package—14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce. 
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“Practically all my life has been spent 
in Alaska. I had a good appetite bu‘ 
was losing strength and was told that 
I was troubled with malnutrition. My 
daughter read the Yeast advertise 
ments and induced me to try yeast 
It seems to be that the lack of fresh 
fruits and vegetables gradually af 
fected my system, and that yeast 
supplied some needed element. Any 
way it rejuvenated me!” 

(Mr. theodore A. Church of 


Berkeley, California) 


ar ei 
a 4 


ALI. 


Incredibly simple! yet - 
thousands are finding their health again in just this 


HESE remarkable reports are ty; 
of thousands of similer 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

There is nothing mysterious about its 
action. It is not a “cure-ail,’”’ not a medi- 
cine in any sense. But when the body 
choked with the pcicons of constipation - 
or when its vitality is low so that skin, 
eral health are affected — 


vical 
tributes to 


this simple, natural food achieves lit 
amazing results. Concentrated in 
cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast are milliong 
tiny yeast-plants, alive and active. 
once they go to work — invigorating 
whole system, clearing the skin, aiding 
gestion, strengthening the intestinal 
cles and making them healthy and a 


stomach and ge Health is yours once more. 


“Being a physician, I realized that I had Chronic Carte 
After eating, I always experienced a feeling of 
depression, which led to pain. When Yeast wo gga 
it seemed to hold no prospect of final restoration to 
but good logic prompted me to take it. I began byt 
ing one cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast after each meal 1 
triumphed: for, in two months my sufferings endedjam 
since then I have felt no pain or discomfort.” 

(Capt. Joseph Finberg, Medical Corps, Chicage) 


yO 


“Tam « rerular walking, talking adverti-ement for Fleisct 
mann's Yeast. All my life 1 have been practicall 
invalid, due to constipation When, Fleischman 
Yeast was recommended to me, I ate three cakes a day 
And after six weeks’ treatment was cured 

“The cure has been permanent. I don’t think there 
is a greater example than myself of what Fleisct 
Las: ast can do for one, suffering as I was for 57 

ith chronic constipation and all the ills the at fe fe w.”” 

(Mrs. W. C. Matthews of New Orleans, La.) 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water (just hot enough to drink) 


before bedtime 
taken this 
} overcoming 
Or eat 2 or 3 
spread on bread or crack- 
dissolved in fruit juices or milk -or 
eat it plain. Fleischmann’s Yeast comes 
only in the tinfoil package—it 
be purchased in tablet form. 


breaktast and at 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. whe 
way. is especially effective 11 
t preventing constipation. 
cakes a day 


cannot 


Plea 


A'l grocers have it. Start eating it 


todav! You can order several cakes at a 
time. for yeast will keep fresh in a cool, 
dry place for two or three days. Write us 
for further information or let us send vou 
a free copy of our latest booklet on 
Yeast for Health. Address: Health Re- 
search Dept Z-11, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York 


when answe 
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FLASH LIGHTS 
&B 


othey last 


To everyone on the list—g7ve Everea y flashlights! 


Acain the Christmas 
season! Suggestions and 
counter - suggestions. 
. “Seve Gow” 4 3 
“Give that.” Here’s the 
happy solution: “Give 
flashlights. Everybody 
wants an Eveready.” 


Because it is the per- 
fect portable light for 
every purpose and 
purse; because it is a 
gift that is good-looking 
as well as practical and 
safe; because it appeals 
alike to young and old; 
because it does so much 
and costs so little. 


There’s the Eveready 
Aluminum Flashlight 
that fits the pocket. Fine 
for the Boy Scout. The 
Eveready Focusing 
Flashlights, with 200, 
300 or 500 foot range. 
Great for motorists and 
motor-boatists, 

Broad-beam lights 101 
Mother and Dad to us 
around the house. Hand 
some nickel or ribbon black 
cases. Just take your gilt 
list to the nearest Eveready 
dealer. You'll find the right 
light at the right price and 

ive hours of shopping. 

The improved Eveready 
line comprises twenty-two 
fine flashlights in four 
eeneral types. New de 
signs. New features Sut 
old prices—65¢ to $4.50 
omplete with battery 

nywhere in the v. s. a. 

Buy them from any ek 
trical, hardware or mari 
upply dealer, drug sport 
ing goods or general store 


garage ofr auto wccessor 


_— 
Uniy cet Manufactured a 
ron reasmusenT® warant b) 
ma case NATIONAL CARBON 
Sloe oe COMPANY, Ix« 


Moon imy 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon ¢ 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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2] Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEBAKER 
The Watch 


Only $1.00! The balance 
in easy monthly payments. 
You get the famous Studebaker 
21 Jewel Watch-Insured for a 
fetime; a choice of 44 new Art 
Beauty Cases adju n 
cluding heat. col whronisr d 
5 posit n—direct frotathe maker 
at lowest prices ever natned or 
equal qualits 
Write today for FREE BOOK 
of Advance Watch Styles. 


Watch Chain ey cn 


For a limited time we are offering a 
Watch Chain FREE. Writ w 


Mail Coupon for FREE. Book 


Send at once and cet a copy of this book—FREF! 
See the newest. beautiful, advance styles in 
Studebaker Art Beauty Casesand Dials. Readhow 
you can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch 
dir ct from the maker -save big money—and pay 


on casy monthly payments. 
Write! for our free book. It will post vou 
n We watch styles and watch values. 
Send coupon at. once. Get Free Chain offer today 
while it lasts. 

STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. N30 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 
ls STUDEBAKER WaATeN 68 ee. | 

~ N30 South Bend, Indiana | 
Please send me your Free awe of Advance Watch 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer 
| If you dive in Canada send your inquiry 
toour Canad ian office: Windsor, Ontario, 


| Name 
| Address 


QB. 0 -cecccccccccccscccoccoscece BOG 0 00 ccccccce 
} cnet here for Ladies’ Watch Folder 
Check here for Jewelry Folder 


ome ae oe oe oe - L 


mention this ma 
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~The Range-lan 


Avenger 


A Western Story 


By GEORGE OWEN BAXTER 


\uthor of 


“Dennegan.” “The long, 


Pil 
Wis 
gfe 


u wish 
must Wo! 
ave one 
“bree f miser' 
Moder 
must 
or ou 
xhaust t 


success {fu 


Kange Lanning 


Long 
Praia.” vi 


“Cold 


ma leie fs 


Feet” had just 
‘ riend., 


called Kile : 
If and 


ald Kile 


iriend js 


“Don't call me that,” 


“Dar 


mu know what a 


‘Cold Feet” told him what 


wrong, said Kile 
man to whom 


vou would 


pe] 


rise onl 


languic 


is startling 
ol Wester rv that fills 


rmectation 


Price, $2.00 net 


CHELSEA HOUSE 
79 Seventh Ave., New York 


DP Tovetael 


Loveliness 
A Clear 
Healthy Skin 


Insured by Every-dey 


Nit ce ae 


erin vertisemen 
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Pills Never Made Muscles 


Wishing Never Brought Strength 


paste muscles onto 





and shoulders If 
1 wish a hewlthy body, vou 
wst work for it. And if you don’t 
we one, VOU are doomed to a life 


yer 
~* 


f misery. 

Modern science has taught us that 

ve must keep our bodies physically 
r our mental powers will soon 

shaust themselves. That is why the 


} 


successful business man resorts to 


f and other active pastimes 


Examine Yourself 


Do you have the strong, robust 


that ps vou fit at all times 


daily tasks confronting 


looking for bigger 

Do vou jump out of 

e morning full of pep; with 
ippetite and a longing to en- 
activities? Do you 

daily tasks still thrilling 
vitalitv? Or do vou 

! If awake and go through 
languid day: 


Pep Up! 


ud make a 
| 


ild out those 


Earle E. Liederman, The Muscle Builder 


cklhwo wd put an armor plat 
lo it | euarantee to do it 
n, just watch ’er rN rh 


Get on the job and mak 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It Is Free 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 5012, 305 Broadway, New York City 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 5012, 305 Broadway, New York City 


| I» Si I nelo i wit It 
| { bert ' 1 

| 

' 
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SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN’ and INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


Colds Headache Neuralgia Lumbago 


Pain Toothache Neuritis Rheumatism 


\ccept only “Bayer” package 
Cr witch contail ins proven directions. 
Hand Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also hotties of 24 and 100—Druygists. 
of Bayer Manu ire of Monoaceticacidester of Salicy! 





icacid 


pearvess is wisery Di gaa ples 


\ 7 ; YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pc 

S&S 7 ' ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or bot) 

& ‘ ‘ , Barbers Itch, Ex cze ma, E anlarge od Bose s, Oi ily, of ry om 

peyei a ! ' t rite today r my FREE Booklet, Y 

a ' f bool TONE SKIN”’, telling how I cured myself ste 
| my «worn statement FREE ‘ being alii sted for over farts -en years 

. . a $3 eco Cold Cash sa can clear your skin of the above bem 
A. Q. LEONARD, Suite 98, 70 5th Ave., New York City e. S. GIVENS, 13 ‘Chemical Building, KANSAS CITY, 


GET THIN 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request Asi for my’ pay-when-reduee 
fer. I have successfully reduced t 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day,¥” 
mut diet or exercise let me send you pre 
mv expense 
Di. ER. NEW MAN, Licensed Physician, 
state of New Vork G6 Pifth Awe. N.Y. Se 





aw Kind of Truss 


———— wore steel springs. weig ht» cushions, or chafiag © 
. ' raps Aijazing new kind of Ipport, wel ching: lees P 
SPECIAL $6.19  tur'Suy Bf an ounce, prevents coming out of ruts 


» often to strangrulatic et requires no tight strap’ 
2s year 26 kt. white gold filled wrist watch. en rangulation requir nm igh 
«h 





pphire crown rowgernin rit ike old-fashioned ineffective devices. Offered to rupwe 
ati ie vd cla “+ G jewel m vem ent, ? jen tinh virah people on a guarantee of instant satisfaction 0 b ue a 
. i gi ost at ype ye . letails if you will simply drop 1 st 
SuPREME JEWELRY MFG, co. our addres-, to NEW. SCIENCE. NSTITUTE, ‘got 0 
434 BROADWAY Dept. WEW YORK CITY Street, Steubenville, Ohio. 


¢ mention this mayazin ‘ ! nawerm iulvertisements 
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IMPORTANT 22F5.250".52.cait ot catisnally shure ch 


ee ee 


Xmas Gifts 
on Credit 


OU attats 
o Pay 


Otimeiteielilias 
rfeetly Absolute Satisfaction ® 


_ white 


'In solid 
PLATINUM disc. 
Looks like 2 ct. soli- 

$73.80 


sap- 

Tekh ee . 

new mae a trlangaler sap- 
graved phires. Unusnaily 
attractive . $135 


Sow teas Bol.une Cat- 


let sets and jeweiry 
Prices $10 to £1000. Cash 


i d, w g- 
pierced and © for our FREE CATALON I NUM top omit, 

OF Ot M top on 14k. 
ed, St pordest cut at blue \. I bet white 


hite diamond. $50 e lore ordering your va 
wi : 
5 white 
| -S, 4 : 
phires . 


Xmas Gifts 
$28 


k. white 


ri 

blue . di ry 
ry. 

leader for alow 


priced ring. $29.50 


rk. white 

. perfect cut 
hite diamond, raved ring, 
octagen top, ‘Destty perfect cut blue 
design . . $28 white diamond of 
firstquality.$87.80 


Transactionsstrict- 
ly? confidential. 
teeValue 


ngagement cdelay—order today. 
Address Dept. T-41. 
prs ving, perfect cut oe nie ae 
ectcu cut blue white a 

we) move- 1 ite diam ~" 
ment, guarantee od time piece .. . $23.50 ” nce, + , monge. rie ring engray. 


si BAER BROS.CO. 
"1890 KODE 6 MAIDEN LANE-NEW YORK 


] } - ] } r 
this magazine nen aAnsy Wie wivertisements 





< / 
: See 
eS a ne 
SRN se rian OT cll 





IDV ERTISING SECTION 
FREE to the 


DEAF 


At the wheel 10 Days Trial of the 
Fate World Famous 


keeps you | ‘ — 
mentally 7 every one who i trouble wi 


j ~ afin is now invited to en- 
calm and y ‘len Dara of Good Hearing 
with - iy. orld-famous Acous- 

” tie on. L« tus send you our latest 
“balanced =a owe dune i for 10 days free 


use en! / ‘cly at our risk and ex- 
pense. No deposit requir: no obligzation on your 


its use iS bart. Just try it—10 - red Free and lect results 


Mr. A. Hl. Herrick, of Harvard Univers ity, 8a 
‘We who suffer from impaired hx 
cause for protound grethuce -” yee a : 
o Rainey, the Evang results 
have been all you claim ” Mr. A ‘Hollander, of the 
Ena itable Life, New York, says: “Not a day 
passes but wh it 1 recommend the Acous sticon to 
friends or bus<iness acquaiptances—it has madea 
new man of me.’’ In like mz anne rT write thousands 
of others, expwessing their gratitude—men and 
women in every state, in practically every civil- 
ed country on earth. Yt we don’t ask you to 
believe. We simply ask th 0 allow us to prove 
the merits of the Acoueti« nin your own case, to 
your own complcte satisfaction without a penny 
of expense or risk on your part. Just trv it—free 
that’s all we ask. Send name and aduress today, 


Dictograph Products Corporation ° 


1311-C Candler Bidg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York 


Pepsin Gum DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMPORTPABLI 








AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 


FREE 1, Housewives 


will send you, FREE and pa 
POSTPAID, a 10 cent bottle of LIQUID VENEER. BROOKS APPLIANCE CO.. 272-A State St.. Marshall, Mich. 
Wonderful for your daily dusting. Cleans, dusts 
and polishes with one sweep of your dust cloth. 
Renews pianos, furniture, woodwork, automo- 
biles. Makes everything look like new. Makes 


ees ANNIE 
dusting a pleasure. Moreover, we will tell you b EXCEPTIONAL at 


how to obtain, FREE, a Limited Time Only 


‘$2.00 \Wwo wen MOP 8 


novable swab fo 
ndle and many othe x : ‘ t 1 Yo 
ighted Ever ! wen fe fr ds « Ni 
st vou one penny cur FRI } 


nd particulars 
Solu by 
' are, furnitu 
mx, paint io cery 
eral stores 
LIQUID VENEER 
COMPANY 
439 Flilicott Street 
f Bulttalo, N.Y. 


: 4_* 
mention this m 




















Dept. 105, New York City 
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AZ3 — & 13 
white gold ring; cen- 
AZ2—Beautiful lady's wrist wateh: ter set with absolute- 
solid 14K white gold fitted with guaranteed move- ly perfect, blue white 
ment of 15 ruby d sapphire jewels. $22. diamond; two flawless 
mea on sides. 
00. . 


set angular sap- 
with perfect cut biue phire; looks like $750 
poe oll oo yy white diamond. $22. solitaire, — $67.50. 


y ~e re 
hay, 's Reade piati- 
¥ ring ‘te : perfect " > work 


A cut ee wh es lady's 

be Saal ring set with & 

t ‘I . wh perfect cut blue 

ow “4 : white diamond of 

diamond. . ‘ id first quality.$100. 
>. 





highest 
= {5 Jewel movement. "Lifetime guar rantee. $42.50.) — —_ Gentie- 
, ee oe of ter 
2 . 7? diamen 
$2.00 Brings Your Choice j ° cluster ring, 18K St With & Perfect 
NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY San et Pec diamond: French 
1 $2.00 and your choice goes to you green gold shank: = — on 
urges paid. You have t n days in which to resembles $800 % i 
de. Money back instant! {f you are not solitaire. $90. 
»th pict regency id alue, 


“Ten Days’ Free Trial 


1.00 and your choice gocs to you 
gift box all charges paid. Guar 
d attesting to quality and valu« 
each shipment, 
A Full Year to Pay 
d ¥2.00 and receive your 
paid. After trial pay balance 
meathis payments. 10°, dis- 
count for Cash. 








ite dia- 
16K white 
18K white or 


Free Royal Green gold shank. $75. 


Xmas Catalog 
The mostcompleteCatalog 
ever published of diamonds, i 
Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
ware, Cameras, Ivory Toi- i 
let Sets, etc., sent FREE. 
Prices from $6.00 to i 
$1000 quality the high- ¢ 
est. Ten days'triaianda § 
full yeartopayonevery- « 
thing you order from our " 
$2,000,000 eteek. Pi wn 1 Boo} 
Send for your cony perfectly ma’ 
day. Dept, bive white dia- 14K jatural gold 
monds. $35. ghank: resem 
$600 solitaire. $48.50. 


ROYAL Diamonn & WATCH Co 


1ZO Broadway - New York. 
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How did your 
GARTERS 


look this morning? 


Nothing is so hard to forgive 
9 ow cy A Western Story 


as your own forgetfulness. 
in the matter of fresh, clean 
Bostons we at least are glad to BY 


lend a hand by — ‘“ . 
reminding you ON. George Gilbert 
—do you not , yn 

need a fresh, & gn 
clean,new pair /ii@ Big, stanch Ed Fraser, a ranchman with 
today, sir? ~ hy a most lovable and lovely daughter, decide! 
/ to try matrimony a second time, to the Sati: 
“ina hese faction ef his enemies and the consternatior 
of his friends. 

In Christmas Boxes 


You will like Ed and his daughter, Y; 
At all dealers 


won't like Brazos Kingston, wily as a fox 











and slippery as an eel, who managed | 
live without working, but you will } 





mightily interested in his actions. 


es 
DIAMONDS WATCHES Price, $2.00 net 


DIAMONDS enuine Diamonds WATCHES 


ciets) CASHORCREDIT <irrs 


CHELSEA nt 


79-89 Seventh We. } ti Wow York City 


- Stop Using a Truss 


STUART'S LAPAO « - Pass 


= 4 ere atorens Srems Sa one a 
i ing medicine ap = ors 
The Diamonds in these Rings are brilliant, Blae White, bi le Quality e 
Gems. Mountings are Solid 15-k White Gold, except No.20, which is Platinum, made self-adhesi ] } 





~ Sa  e e hee RE RREeee 


ve 
8 posely to hold the distended 
Send for Christmas Catalo muscles securely in place. 
Mi orth-while Christ on @ bs f s No straps, buckios o, porta 
ak w baad je ristmas resen a enuin ; a 
mond, Watch, Wrist Watch, Pearl Neckiace, Silverware. 4 attached — cannot slip, § 
ete. Select as many articles as you wish from our Cata- 
log and have all chargedin one account. Sent prepaid 
for your free examination. Catale pa xplains eve Fy thing 


joney 4 & msel 
CREDIT TERMS: Goods delivered on first Reet Fina Soin eet Grant 


nt of one-tenth of & {2 











e: 
a4 te, epety=tpenpenstva: Awarded 
4 Medal and Gr and Grand Prix. Process cS , recovers fe 
,en- matu so afterwards no further 

sends oe $40. PS irerea bo ed. LE sorted de | @rove it by sending Trial of Plapao se sonutely ‘civ FREE 
first Rezment of $4, then|li r . Y p Write name op Coupon and send rst | 


ASutin ae *3SS lex Plapso 633 Stuart Bldg., $ shes 
LOFTIS BROS. & & CO. Seweren’ 4 ee sensitiiesnnienocenaaiaeite soscccesonantal coos 
DE! 5 
108 N. State Chicago, am. 4 Address . soceceee 
Stores in Leading Cities : Return mail will bring Free Trial Plapao......++++* eoveees 
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20 








Ou 
any of these pequgiful 
Xmas 


‘Brings 





Gifts 






















ISK. white 
yn diamond 
». 















X\10—ients’ solid 
okt ruby ring 
heautifally en- 


craved, $16.50 - 
























X\6 — Solitaire ring, r 

perfectly cut blue- Xi — 18K. white — o- work 

white diamond, xold, two flery ' hlue - white 
$55.00. brilliant dia- Sismend, 


m, 15 jewel, shipping charges prepaid, and guarantee your money 
° $24. 50, back if dissatisfied. If satisfied pay balance 
Dae Mee NEXT YEAR, 10% monthly—TEN FULL 




















mounds, one blue 
sapphire, $57.50. 





Nil — Ladies’ 
taire cluster, seven 
» cS fiery brilliant dia- 
° Ko wrist watch, monds, platinum set, 
. two blue sapphires, * 18.00. 

movement, guaranteed, 


























12050, 









N1I3— 18K, 
white - old 
searf pin, four 
blue sapphires, 
one tine 
mond, 









00 X8 — Wassive FOR, ) ] 
solid | 


* 
solid goid gents’ Nil—Onys ring, 


cluster, seven blue- gold, one fine dia- }i 
white dinmonds, mond, $28.00 i 
$67.50. 





OU can Give Gifts worthwhile this Xmas. A dol- 
lar’s all you need at Bale’s! Send a dollar To-day 
with the coupon below! That's all! We ship at once, 













@val wrist 





MONTHS TO PAY! 


FREE CATALOG ‘the gift you 


h to give 
isn't illustrated above, send at a. “fer YOUR 
copy of the famous Bale Blue Book, Lowoeriyge 5 t the 
most complete and beautiful pepoctment of DIA- 

IONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, VERWARE, 
CAMERAS, ana thousands of other ates suitable 
for gift purposes ever assembled in one book. Most 
liberal credit terms ever offered. PAY AS YOU 
FLEASE! YOUR OWN TERMS (within reason, 


of course 


O.F. BALE & CO! 


21-23 MAIDEN LANE 
_NEW VORK, N.Y. 


| 















"Oo. F.BALE & CO 


21-2% MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK NY 


C¢ Wstat find "fer ua netse Stud me Gift As 
ee + BLUE BOOK free 







His nN i. Zrii \ 1 alls erin lye tisemel 





TH/S MILLION DOLLAR BOOK 
OF cialis BARGAINS 


guarante 











Wriet 
Bpectal 


of the wonderful Christmas Diespond 


Any 
in aavense Values pictured above sert ys u 
EXAMINATION-—not one penny in advance 
your selection, pay at the rate of 
Merely th« 


Only a Few Cents a Day ;;;;.,.. 


for FREE 


you ke p 


"you now 


waste on trifles will soon pay for a wonderful diamond, 


t yearly increasein value ona 
absolutely guaranteed. Also5‘o bonus privilege 
Big Million Dollar Get it now. Make 
Bargain Book FREE }).0°):.:1c. 
ri st 
Bargains in America. Send cou 4nd fc - va our 


copy today. Get the benefit of our liberal 
Charge Account Plan. Write Dept. 1929 


2 - 4_ MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
in Business Nearly \00 years 


Pleasc 


mention 


Il diamond exchanges 








Please send me 
at once your bis 


maga 


MIL, 


Z11i¢ 


ADVERTISING 


when ans 


SECTION 


Cc 
hn must he slender 


to have hobhed hair- 


For the shingle bob or the straight bob, you 
must have a youthful silhouette. One simply 
can't be stout—or even overweight. 


How thankful we should be that there is 
one pleasant method of talzing off weight. 
Noexercises or diets—ju eousaiionnalilll 
lets (thousands of men and women each 
yearregain healthy, slender figures this way), 

Have you ever tried them? Many of your 
slender, vivacious friends use Marmola 
Tablets, 

All drug stores have them— one dollar 
a box. Or they will be sent in plain wrap- 
per, postpaid, by the Marmola Co., 1715 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


MARMOLA 


c 2 “reseription ablets 
} Shed Pleasant Way bo educe 
PLAY A TUNE IN 
10 MINUTES! Bansoy O 


* right « 
imply dag “cambe r 





. No 
ice—you can play tu 
erumeat. 


an Carga em the old way. Sen 


Boo ang bare I k 
ipetrumenta: =a 

be fun ORT, De pont Free Boo 

at W @ D,, $222 N, Waisted $., Dest, 1929, Coicage, 6 


“DON’T SHOUT” , 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 
PHONE itis invisibie, weignt 
comfortabie nexpensive 
metal wires nor rubber. Can 
by anvone. young or old 
@ Mortay Phone for th 


DEAF 


is to the ears what ginsses are to 
the eyes. Write tor Free Booklet 
containing testimonials @ 
vsers ali over the country. It 
1eecripes causes of aenfness; 
telis now and wny the MORLEY 
PHONE afforus reiief. Over 


one hundred thousand sold 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 10 South 18th St. Phils 





be used 


ering advertisement 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


Xmas Gifts on Credit 


0 MONTHS 
TO PAY | 


Buy your Christmas Gifts on our Vasy, Confidential Credit Plan. 
You pay only one-fifth after you receive and examine your pur- 





chase, and the balance in ten equal monthly payments, Thou- 
sands of customers have expressed their satisfaction with this 
easy payment plan, 


Sweet Diamonds are noted for their flery 


brilliancy, superior 
AAIL quality, and perfect cut. 


Everrthing you buy from Sweet's 
is absolutely guaranteed to please you or your meney will be 
refunded, Our watches, including cvery standard make are guar- 
anteed free of repairs for one year. 


We challenge comparison 
with the prices of eny other concern 


, either cash or credit. 
OUR CIALLENGE 

If you do not find that our price on any diamond ring is lower 

at least 10 per cent than that charged by any other houre, 

either cash or credit, we wi'l gcincgly refund your 

full if you return the ring within two weeks 


New eee Book 


por beaut 


payment in 








Hhook is now ready. Ut shows a wonderful ossertment of gift 
iow Tassie a dewelrs silverware, Ivory ware Toilet Articles and Novett 
re on Ten Months to pr cud the Coupon for the Gift Heok Todus 


tt plerced de 
«park ting 


6a inrnened — — a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


th 
~~ gone’ tooth ring, 
— L. W. SWEET, Inc. 
1656 Broadway, Dept. 184-1, New York 


A 
ad 


ak ie A bi Shed 


tT) imeh pe ety h ~~ roy sirens 
Nine Cir ' . 


Bre TEs re Ce Ie TR ge 


Pleas« end me m Free Cop ot 
Diamond and Gift Book 


Addres 


Please mention 
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There’s no gift like a watch, nothing 
used so much, consulted so often, 


carried so long. 


The New Yankee 
$1.75 








Dependable, as always, 
but with many new fea- 
tures of grace and beauty. 
(With Radiolite dial $2.75) 


: ie? = 


Midget 
$3.50 


For women, girls and 
small boys. Case is solid 
nickel. (With radium lum- 
inous dial $4.25) ! 





Waterbury 
$5.50 


















A jeweled watch. 12-size; 
nickel case. Stamina plus 
style. (With Radiolite 
“silver” dial $6.50) 











i 


, ; 
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ADVERT ISIN G Sk TION 


After the third lightless 
night, the business men 
took matters into their 
own hands. “If the city 
won't pay for the lights, 
we will,” they told the 
city council. 


Where was Lima when 


MAZDA, the Mark of a 
Research Service. It is 
the mark which as- 
sures the user of the 
lamp that the manu- 
facturer had advantage 
of the most recent find- 
ings of the Research 
Laboratories of the 
General Electric Com- 
pany. Invention moves 
from the ideal to the 
real. So the researches 
of men trained to in 
vestigate and experi- 
ment make impressive 
contributions to hu- 
man progress. 


the lights went out? 


As part of an economy program, 
Lima, Ohio, tried turning out the 
street lights. The trial lasted three 
nights. 


One newspaper summarized the 
result as “the probability of a 
crime wave, increase in the num- 
ber of traffic accidents, and the 
loss to Lima business houses of 
a gigantic sum during the holi- 
day season.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Hanes Collarettes are cut 
to size. A 40 suit has a 
40 collarette. Won't roll 
or pucker. Protect the 
chest from cold draughts, 
and let the top-shirt lie 
smooth. 


Hanes Cuffs won't pull 
off. They snug the wrist. 
Reinforced on the end to 
prevent raveling and gap- 
ing. Sleeves are exact 
length--not uneven. 

Hanes Elastic Shoulders 
give with every movement, 
because they're made with 
a service-doubling lap 
seam. Comfortable. Strong. 


Hanes Closed Crotch 
really strays closed. 
Double gusset in thigh 
another comfort feature. 
Crotch can't bind, for 
Hanes is fitted by TRUNK 
measurement, as well as 
chest. 

Hanes Elastic Ankles 
never bunch over the shoe- 
tops. No uely pucker 
showing under the socks 
One leg is exactly the 
same length as the other. 


hey’re mates! 


You can pay more, but you can’t get more! 


Men, there just isn’t any You get your true size wear. Compare it detail 
sense paying more than the in HANegs, which guarantees by detail with the 5 Famous 
HANES price to get HaNes _ real comfort. Hanes Union Points. Union suits, also 
value. There’s no doubt Suits are fitted by trunk mea- shirts-and-drawers. 
about it, Hanes is the best surement as well as chest 
winter underwear in the measurement. Youcan walk great value, too, because it’s 
world for the money. And and work and stoop and made of the same materials 
you can prove it. stretch with never a bind or and with the same care. 
Be fee enmfecs, fe thee bunch. That’s something! Union suits only. hwo 
wear. It has the warmth You will know genuine weights —heavy and extra 
you want to keep you snug HANEs by the famous red heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 years. 
and well in winter's worst. label. It is guaranteed ab- 2 to 4 year sizes with drop 
Three weights take care of solutely—every thread. seats. Also knee length 
any climate. We especially stitch and button, or your and short sleeves. 
recommend the Heavy money back. Go to the P.H. HANES KNITTING 
Weight for all practical pur- nearest HaNes dealer and COMPANY 
poses,and at a popularprice. see this big-value under- Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Mealy summer, wear Hames full cut athletic Union Suite! 


Please mention this magazine when answerin idvertisemen 











Hanes Boys’ Underwear is 

















All outdoors invites your 


Christmas Kodak 


Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Te Kodak City 











Late Hours Need Not Mar Your Log 
—If You Know the Secret of Internal Cleanlj 


OMEN are never more looks and sense of phys 

charming,normen more’ well-being. Internal cle 
attractive, thanin the sparkle mess means nothing mg 
and life of a party. At such than continuous freedg 
a time you look and feel your from constipation. For ¢ 
best. stipation, says a leading m 
But the next morning! Un- _ pogrom a only d 
less you have learned how to wee — y= — the be 
avoid it your personal appear- cree " deeeneen a of the 
ance shows the effect of a late a oe 
supper and lost hours of sleep. nie ae 
Internal Cleanliness is the se- Laxatives and cone 
ret of preserving your good Omen —yee 
out, tend only to aggra 
constipation and often 
to permanent injury. Medi 
science has found in lubm 
tion the best means of 
taining internal cleanline 
Enjoy abundant health 
attractive appearance all 
time. Take Nujol. Hospit 
use it. Physicians all over 
world are recommending 
Nujol lubricates and softe 
the food waste, enabling#i 
ture to secure regular, th 
ough elimination. Thug 
both prevents and overcomil 
constipation, 


Take Nujol as regularly 
you wash your face or b 
your teeth. Nujol make 
ternal cleanliness a hab 
the healthiest habit in 
world. Forsalebyall druggia 


For Internal Clean 








